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X HE aim of Pestalozzi, is to excite in 
PARENTS the desire to take advantage of. the 
invaluable opportunities afforded in the do- 
mestic circle, for fostering the infant mind 
in the simple, pure, and artless way which 
nature has traced; to inspire them with a 
sense of their duty, and of the widely ex- 
tended and important consequences result- 
ing from the neglect or the fulfilment of thi^ 
duty. 

From an early domestic development of 
HAND, HEAD^ and HEART, the happiest results 
may be expected. 

Affectionate and provident parents, who 
have the courage and the prudence to leave 
the beaten road, and themsdves to cultivate 
A 2 
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the tender plants entrusted fo their care, 
who, under a deep feeling of their responsi- 
bility, endeavour to acquit themselves of the 
great debt imposed on the parental office, 
may hope to experience in the performance 
of their sacred work, in their own hearts, 
in their children, in their home, an earthly 
Paradise, and to be amply repaid by the 
future produce. 

Many infants are, in point of education, 
either entirely neglected, or when taken care 
oC this care is misapplied by those who are 
unacquainted with the proper method of de- 
veloping the infant faculties ; consequently, 
their most zealous exertions cannot lead to 
the wished-for results. 

In regard to the former case, a serious 
appeal might be made to those unnatural 
Mothers who neglect their tender offspring, 
by not attending personally to education: 
but as it may be presumed that every Mother 
must know what is the most sacred duty as- 
signed to her, I shall withhold my reflections, 
and endeavour to shew, what remedies can 
be applied in the second case, and in what 
manner a Mother should treat her little ones 
according to Pestalozzi^s principles. 



I shall now merely give a few general 
bints, but may bereafter assist Mothers with 
elementary exercises, adapted to the nature 
and capacities of the youngest children. 

These exercises, it is hoped, may enable 
Parents to develop the faculties of their little 
ones, to give them a taste for useful know- 
ledge, to awaken and direct the feelings of the 
heart ; to bestow a physical, mental, and mo- 
ral education in the spirit of what Pestalozzi 
calls the domestic or fire-side circle, provided 
they be judiciously administered. 

When the child begins to notice objects and 
sounds, his faculty of intuition must be culti- 
vated. The mother repeatedly and distinctly 
pronounces the name of every object upon 
which he fixes his eyes. If it is possible she 
lets him handle the object, and notice what- 
ever can be noticed respecting it by means of 
the senses. In order to increase his power 
of sight, she frequently shows him more dis- 
tant objects in nature, and leads him to ob- 
serve many things essential to them. In 
a similar manner, the power of bearing and 
feeling may be excited. But whatever is done 
should be by slow, or rather imperc^U^k de- 
grees. Particulaf care must be taken not to 



fatigue or disgust, by pressiug him beyond 
his ivfshes or his powers : every little ex^rcis^ 
ishould be made agreeable and cheerful, with 
the view df creating in the tender mind a dt- 
iwreanfd a love for instruction. The affections 
alone We the cause of all knowledge: what 
j we do nbt love, we scarcely ever attain; 
When a child can pretty well pronounce 
wdrds and short sentences, his Mother chooses 
some object likely to interest him; shews 
him the whole of it, lets him try distinctly 
to repeat the name of it ; then analyzes it, by 
simply naming all its essential properties, as 
form, colour, weight. The object is handled, 
lookied at in every direction, and, if possible^ 
his sense of hearing is exercised upon it. As 
the mental powers gain strength, all particu^ 
tars of objects are denominated; and he is 
encouraged to repeat them, articulating dis- 
tinctly every word. 

' Whatever the Mother imparts, should be 
in a cheerful, affectionate manner ; and these 
little exercised will not fail to beconie a most 
agreeable occupiaition* 

* •i^ tJne chose essentielle, la seule essentielle, pensez-y- 
bien, jeunes M^res, c'est quie- votre en&nt, voQs p)r6igre4 



. She ednrtiniictt the name course of exeisMek 
untft he bcoiDpletely master of tbein, When, 
h^ ikiay he rewarded by being allowed to 
perform the part <of thie Mother 'towards his 
yoimger broti^i^ and sisters. After 'giviibg 
her little iectlire on tome ^rodiictbf art, she 
may turn their attention to some object in 
natdre, as more particalarly interesting and 
Kkely to fix tbe.^y<»nng attention^ with'tbe 
precaution, however, in analyzing any object^ 
not to go beyond' the essekial properties, ae 
this will serve rather to eonfuseand tire, than 
to improve. and amuse. 

Exercises may also be given with small 
wooden cubes, oblongs, narrow slips of wood 
of different lengths, cones, squares, pyramids^ 
Or other figures. 

The Mother points out and denominated 
every thing riecrpecting their form^ soperficies, 
kngfes ; their length; breadth, and thickness; 
lind encourages her child to endeavour by^de^ 
grees to do the same.. She afterwards alters 
the position of the figures, and asks- M^at 



toat; que sea plus doux sourires, ses empressemens les 
pliu Y1& soient pour vous seule, et que die v^tre eM yous 
Jie prtftries rien il lui." PiiTALosei. 
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chaoges have been made ; she proda^es, by 
placing the figures together, differeut bodies, 
and asks, what new forms have been pro- 
duced ? The child himself may be led to 
take pleasure in these attempts, and to give 
an account of what he has donev 

After he has been exercised in this amusing 
and instructive occupation, he may go a step 
further, and be led to compare the size of 
figures, and to measure them by the eye. In 
the beginning, small triangular figures, cubes, 
&c. that fit well together, and of which lai^er 
triangles and cubes may be composed, will 
serve for this purpose. 

This exercise may be continued {or years^ 
and be accompanied by letting the Child 
copy designs in increased or diminished 
proportions, according to a given standard. 

Much will depend on a gradual practice, 
and on the precaution of not hurrying from 
one exercise ta another, but dwelling on 
each until it is perfectly mastered. 

As soon as the pupil is capable of managing 
a pencil, the Mother may draw before him 
lines of different descriptions, which he may 
endeavour to imitate with chalk on the slate. 

This should be continued till he is able to 



draw a straight line in differeDt directions. 
She then lets him try to draw a line twice as 
long, and parallel with the former ; the Mo- 
ther and Child do the same thing, and always 
proclaim, the Mother what she has done, and 
the Child what he has tried to do* 

In this manner they gradually proceed to 
lines, three, four, six times as long. Single 
lines may then be united into the various an- 
gles, not however advancing one step, until 
he can name each sort of angles, and imitate 
them pretty correctly on the slate. Form and 
LANGUAGE must always go hand in hand, as 
this will give to theC!hild the important habit, 
in which he cannot be too early initiated, of 
expressing himself on all occasions readily 
and correctly. These operations may possi- 
bly be hereafter more minutely described in a 
series of elementary geometrical exercises. 

The hand by the practice of lines having 
acquired a certain degree of steadiness and 
dexterity, writing is greatly facilitated. 
Reading and writing should not be taught 
as separate exercises, but should always 
accompany each other *. 



* These exercises should he performed with chalk, on a 
V 
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Language and fobm being thus culti- 
vated, the relation of Nidmbebs ought by no 
means to be neglected. Small wooden cubes 
are ranged in a row, and the Mother counts 
them over, first as far as 4, 6, 8, 10, afterwards 
to 20. The child repeats the operation for- 
ward and backward, till he is perfect. One, 
two, three, are successively taken away and 
again added; two or more squares are formed; 
and compared, to see by "what one is greater 
thai! the other. A number of cubes is divided 
into several equal parts; each of these parts 
is doubled, tripled, quadrupled, &c. 

These and many other exercises can be 
continued for a length of time within the 
number of twenty, with every variety of ap^ 
plication in adding, subtracting, multiplying; 
and dividing, and will lead to important 
rei^ults. The little pupil will be enabled, 
first by way of intuition, and hereafter vrith- 
out it, to determine, if one cube has been 
added, how many more must be ^ added in 
order to produce a square ; or if one has been 
taken away^ how many more must be taken 



boards or better still a slate, 3 or 4 feet square^ placed upon 
an easel. 
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away, if a sqiiare is to remain; then if two 
be added, or two taken away, &c, 

'By means of this easy and intuitive exer- 
cise he will be prepared, and in time enabled 
to extract the square root by head. 

As soon as he can count with cubes or 
with other small bodies, the Mother may 
proceed to the series of exercises hereafter 
to be given; in regard to which a few short 
dbservations may be useful. 

1st These exercises are intended as a 
preparatory step to Arithmetic, making the 
pupil distinctly conscious of what he is doing 
when calculating. The power of combining 
immbers should not be debased to a mere 
meclianical operation, with little or no exer- 
cise of the mind. 

' 1M. These exercises should not be short- 
ened or hurried over; which would totally 
destroy the end in view; experience having 
shewn, that a gradual and well connected 
{Progress only can give that clear insight; 
and intuitive perception, which in^ime-wiil 
enable, the pupil to i^olve with facility the 
most GQoiplieated problems. 

3d. Reasons- »hould be acctirately^iven 
for each step in the propodtioYi, 
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4th. Knowledge of numerical comUnatioB, 
l^nowledge and imitation of forms, an^ know- 
ledge of a just and correct denomination, or 
NUMBER, FORM, and LANGUAGE, should be 
cultivated harmoniously, and not one in 
preference to another. 

Should a Mother undertake these exercises 
with Children of a more advanced age, let her 
still begin from the first elements ; in which, 
however, she may prbce^d with a quicker 
step, as children of this age are more conscious 
of what they are doing ; though they never 
ought to leave off any exercise, until they can 
give it readily^ and with precision, to others. 

If any one imagine that so many precur-;^ 
sory steps, so many repetitions in the intro* 
d notion to calculation are superfluous, it may 
be observed, that this is the first fundamental 
exercise of the power of thinking*. 

The Mother may now proceed in shewing 
the grammatical difference of words. She ex^^ 
plains by degrees in an easy and familiar way 

* " Je consid^re rarithm^tique non seulement comme 
fidence, maiB comme moyen de d^elopper Tintdligenoe dt 
r^nfimt, de former son jugement et de rhabituer k raisonner 
juste." RivAiL, diicipk de Pestahzzi. 
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the meaning of the terms substantive, adjec- 
tive, verb, adverb. Sec; and desires her pupil 
to write the description of one of these words 
on the slate, and below it a series of three or 
four words corresponding, she doing the same. 
The words are compared with the description, 
and the child is led by developing questions 
to discover wAerf add wht/^e has failed. 

This exercise is continued until he can ex- 
actly and readily explain the difFerence be- 
tween these words. The substantives and 
verbs are then considered, with regard to 
their chabges; after which, he is encouraged 
to find out a series of examples. Next to 
these exercises, the principal rules of gram- 
mar are illustrated. 

The child may then endeavour to form one 
or more phrases, by which the rule is put iii 
practice ; and should he not succeed, she her- 
s^ff invents a sentence, and lets him repeat 
and write it, omitting the word exemplifying 
the rule^ which the child mscy find out, and 
pot into its proper place. More difficult ex- 
ercises may be given to children whose 
thinking powers have been developed and 
strengthened to a certain degree ; for in- 
stance, the Mother Uts them read a short but 
interesting moral tale, and dictates the same 
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to them sQDie days after, omitting here and 
there a principal part ; at each omission 
bidding the children leave a space in their 
writing* to be filled up afterwards. 

Having been exercised in the application of 
the principal rules of grammar, and being ca- 
pf^ble, upon looking over what he has done, 
of correcting the errors committed, the pupil 
should daily be exercised in giving a written 
accoqjQt of any thing he has heard or seen. 
The Mother marks, with a certain sign, all 
grammatical errors; with some other sign all 
e2i;pressions that are not sufficiently clear, and 
by questions in the margin, assists him in the 
recollection of any circumstance which may 
have beeii omitted in his description/ 

During the time that the Mother endea- 
vours to engage her little ones in this useful 
and entertaining maqner, let her, by all means, 
pursue the flame occupation ; the attention of 
the child will be doubled^ and his exercise 
appear far more important, when he sees that 
his Mother is interested and occupied like 
himself. The attention of children i9 never 
exclusively fixed on what the instructor is 
fiodeavouring to teach, unless they see the in- 
structor's attention exclusively turned to- 
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wardathem; and vice versa: the instriictpr 
is not only prevented from directing his en- 
tire attention towards the pupils, when heaa 
engage^ in any other occupation, but, what 
is still an evil of greater nia^itude, teaching, 
will probably be. considered a subordinate 
occupation, if not a troublesome interruption; 
instead of engaging, as it. ought to do, and to 
be profitable must do, the undivided powers 
of the mind, and the afiections of the heart 

If a Mother has a musical ear and taste^sbe 
sings before them simple tones,, in melodious 
succession, encouraging them to sing after her. 

Two rules in cultivating the musical power 
should be observed* 

1. Let them hear nothing but what is buv 
monious* 

2. Make them feel^ and mark themselves, 
what is harmonious ; but do not define either 
musical beauty or harmony. Parents will,.Qf 
course^ be scrupulous as to the purity of the 
sentiments, and guard against the proline- 
tions of the music-shop. 

Thus far, at least, is every Mother capable 
of training her children, if she only have ^ 
determined wish to perform her duty ; and 
SHE WILL perform it, as soon as she is per* 
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suaded that no one can go through these ele- 
mentary exercises so judiciously, so cheer- 
fully, so successfully, as a mother, who, by 
means of her maternal kindness and anxious 
affection, will vivify and fertilize, what, in 
other hands, might appear the dullest, the 
most sterile subjects of instruction ; who will 
acquit herself of this labour of love, with a 
skill, which the best and most zealous gover- 
nesses can only hope to attain, by persever- 
ing practice, udder the guidance and encou- 
ragement of a tender and judicious mother. 
Does any individual love a child like its own 
Mother ? Can individuals be hired to love ? 
Can money purchase love ? There is no other 
power than Lome to be employed in the first 
development of the faculties ; the heart of the 
child must be acted upon by the heart of its 
Mother. What in nature is so strong, so po- 
tent, as a mother's love? Only tell her what 
she can do, and what she must try to accom- 
plish, and she will, ere long, make an efibrt 
to attain the end. Should any Mother have 
become so perverted by her intercourse with 
a corrupt world, as to imagine that she is pre- 
vented by want of time — of time to acquit 
herself of her most important earthly Toca- 
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tioD, her situation must be truly distressing, 
and cannot but excite our commiseration^. 
Has the mind of a Mother been cultivated 
in youth ; has she acquired knowledge and 
accomplishments, not for the purpose of idle 
display, but for the better discharging the 
duties of her future vocation ; has her heart 
been. trained in the principles of Christianity, 
and her life devoted to its practice, she will 
go still farther, in training the minds and in 
cultivating the hearts of her children, prepar- 
ing them to pass through this world uninflu- 
enced by its maxims, undazzled by its &lse 
glory, undebased by its follies, and uncoo- 
taminated by its vices : and more particularly, 
is it incumbent on her thus to act, in regard to 
her Daughters, who should be led to consider 
it as their indispensable duty, and supreme 
deiight, one day to take their turn in this 
great work of humanity, communicating to 
others what they had received, either in their 
own families, or, should they not be destined 
to marry, in the families of their brothers and 
sisters, to whom sixh assistance would be in* 
valuable." 
1 . V — ' 

* Point de Mere, point d'enfant. 
B 
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Thus Mothers, instead of s^eiog thdr unr 
married daughters passing through an exiat*^ 
ence, without aim, without interest, solely 
ooeiipied in «6^ would witness the persomi 
exertions of their daughters in that high, most 
nseful, and (properljr understood) most inte- 
i^esting pursuit, Rational and Christian Edu- 
eatlon ; for insignificance, weariness, and me- 
lancholy, substituting Dignity, Usefulness, 
and Happiness. The desire to communicate 
good as far as our power extends, is a hearen- 
yy desire. No Christian^ let bis rank or for* 
tune be what they may, is at liberty to live to 
himself; indeed, the more we possess of the 
gifts of God, the higher obligation are we un- 
der of devoting them to the glory of theGiver^ 
and to the service of our fellow'-creaturesr 
love must be the governing spirit of Christians* 
Let Mothers, in }ustic^ to their Da^ght^s, 
ever keep these considerations in view. 

For cultivating the m^ral principle, the 
Mother must, 1st. endeavour to excite in the 
heart of her child, gratitude, faith, and 
1.0VB ; and this will be easy, as every Mother 
is possessed of the means. Maternal affection 
is the powerful spring by which she can put 
the child's Heart into action, and give a just 
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fitrecliop to all his wtemal Coalings and 
affections ^• 

. 2d. She miist aeeustoea her child fram the 
fiariiest infancy, to an unooDditional, proitipt, 
and cheerful obedience. 

3d* Let every Mother^ by ptractice as well 
as by precept, endeavour to act sq as always 
to present to him the moral law, by intuition; 
a child has not only a quick ^r, but a quicker 
etfe^ than we genially believe. No su<icess 
can be expected in education, till vye aban^ 
don a religion of words, and take up that of 
actions; till doing supersede talking; tiU we 
have more practitioners than preachers. 
. 4th. The heart and imagination must be 
preserved pure and undeAIed; this cannot 
be done, except children live constantly with 
their Pareijts. 

Why should Parents banish their children 
from their tables, and condemn them - to as* 

* " Mkre^f soigqez vos enfants ; j'aurois honte 4e dire, 
aimez les ; mais je le repete^ veillez sur eux avec une atten- 
tion soutenue, il n'est jamais trop tot de vous en occuper. 
La providence commence a les dinger des Finstant ou leurs 
3'€ux s'ouvrent ; ne tardez pas a seconder la Providence." 

Pl^TALOZZI. 

B 2 
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sociate with those from whom they will in all 
probability acquire not only bad manners but 
bad ideas? Parents must, of course, pre- 
scribe to themselves simplicity in the regula- 
tion of their table, discountenance unchari- 
table and unprofitable discussion, and intro- 
duce such topics only as will tend to pro- 
mote moral and intellectual improvement 
And would not this self-government, this 
Christian sobriety of habits, of manners and 
of heart, this departure from the fashion and 
spirit of the world, be as advantageous to 
Parents as to Children ? 

Great precaution is necessary in the choice 
of companions, and no book should be al- 
lowed, of the utility of which a Mother is not 
perfectly satisfied, after a scrupulous exami- 
nation. Practical Mothers probably find few 
books, even among those of acknowledged 
superiority, that do not require passages ex- 
punging, and pages cutting out. Many au- 
thors who write for children, if eacA evil in their 
zeal to counteract it. The fear of darkness, 
the dislike and dread of particular insects and 
other animals, thoughtless cruelties, and va- 
rious feelings, actions, habits, and prejudices, 
of which Children who are the companions of 
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enlightened Parents have no idea, are luinnte- 
]y detailed ; interspersed with suitable admo- 
nitions, counteractions, advice, and ridicule. 

In families where Parents perform their 
duty, books of this description, so far from 
being necessary, would be positively mis- 
cbievons : where poison has not been ad- 
ministered, antidotes are not required : and in 
Families where Children receive their early 
education in the nursery, the housekeeper's 
room, and the stable, books will be found 
powerless to conquer early habit and evil 
example. 

The minds and bodies of Children should 
be kept in constant activity, by instruction; 
by gymnastic* aud other corporeal exercises 
and amusements, all tending to some useful 
end. 

The slips of wood^ cubes, oblongs, mea- 
sures, &c. and every article used by the pu- 
pils, should as far as possible be of their own 
making. 

The various employments of the workshop 
(of course including mechamcs,) and the 



* See a French work lately published by M. Clias, also 
an English one by an officer^ on gymnastic exercises. 
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garden, under direction j will be found the 
most agreeable and useful of their active re- 
creations ; and capable of affording exercise 
for HAND, HEAD, and HEART. Somc practical 
as well as theoretical knowledge of the arts 
of life, would be of more value, and would 
serve as a bettei' preparation for the duties of 
manhood, than idle, aimless, or mischievous 
sports ; unprofitable at the nfioment, and iii<- 
disposing to the studies which are to follow. 

Thd morat principle may be further 
strengthei^ by giving them a habit of punc- 
tually fulfilling their daily duties, thus teach- 
ing them the inestimable value of time; of 
respecting other people's property, ahd par- 
ticularly the property (however intrinsically 
trifling) of their young companions; of kindly 
supporting their infant brothers and sisters ; 
of voluntarily renouncing and denying them- 
selves comforts and amusements, in order 
early to acquire a certain degree of selfr 
command, of humility, and of Christian af- 
fections, by accustoming them to reflection, 
and gradually training them to consider the 
end of every action : this habit will not only 
save them from many follies and errors, but 



mil lead in time to a consoienlious empfoy* 
nient of every talent; to that 

'* Wisdom^ whose fruks ane parity and peace." 

But all directions will be utterly tfaruwa 
aWay, unless the child pass the day under the 
ae^we superintendence of the Mother, or of some 
inieiSgent relation, residing ia the family, and 
participating with the Paretitn in its wel&re. 
Wo to the Mother who is obliged to abandon 
her children during the greater part of the 
day to domestics and hirelingS'-^no, not obli- 
ged, — <liere is no duty so imperious, no 80<- 
eial convenience, DO fashionable custom so 
<eofiimaiiding ^s to oblige her ; for fnaternal 
care precedes all other duties*: a proper dis* 
charge of the matemat duties is esseutial to 
the peace, the good gOFernuoent, and to the 
present and future virtue and happiness /Of a 
fiifnily; wo, therefore, to the Mother who 
thus vol«Nitarily abandons her little ones. 



* " La nature vous crie de soigner vous-meme votre 
enfant, ne I'abandonnez done point a des mains 6trangeres ; 
y-a-t-il une autre creature qui puisse remp^acer nne M^re?*' 
Pestalozzi. 
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She may for ever renounce the sacred and 
delightful task of educating them to morality, 
of rearing up in their hearts the sanctuary of 
virtue ; of training them to think and act ac- 
cording to the laws of Christianity; she may 
leave them to her domestics, or to their gover- 
ness, and cease to be a Mother, in every sense 
of the word ! Let none imagine that givh^ 
birth to children gms a title to the homurabk 
name of Mother ! None can justly claim it, 
but she who endeavours to gain from her 
child \\xe fulness qflovCy faithy and gratitude. 

To every unnatural Mother these endear- 
ing affections of her children's hearts are 
lost, and, to her shame, bestowed on the 
nurse, on the governess, or any other person 
who is most occupied with them, who best 
nurses, entertains, and instructs them ; and 
from whom they experience most acts of 
kindness, attention, and benevolence. 

With the loss of the child's affections, the 
Mother also loses, her claim to that unconr 
ditional obedience, which, if not founded 
upon the purest sentiments of humanity, will 
change into a kind of despotism, paralyzing 
and deadening every moral principle. 

A Mother, who neglects to observe and 
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:8operiatend her child, i/?ill lose all influence 
over him, and continually be at a loss in 
choosing means best adapted for cultivating 
the principles of morality within him. 
'* Alas ! thou poor and abandoned child ! 
She who gave thee birth is alive, and yet 
thou hast no mother!" Although she should 
introduce into her family the most approved 
methods of instruction, with all the Pesta- 
lozzian exercises, and could abandon her 
little ones during the greater part of the day, 
she would have the appearance of a good 
Mother, bat be far from being one in reality. 

A Mother, who sacrifices maternal duty to 
the follies and vanities, the sensual pleasures 
and idle diversions of the world, will never 
be able to excite in her children religious 
sentiments ; which, however, she alone can 
do, and therefore ought to do. 

A child should not be left in the first pe* 
riod of its development to the action of its 
own will : its moral guardians, its parents, 
must guide the infaiit will till obedience has 
raised delight, and it feels it has done right : 
this feeling is a fruit of the development of 
the Godly principle in a child, and it is only 
by a continuance of the operation of this di- 
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vine force that the child's sensual mil becomes 
moral; and it finds in itseif an inward gokle, 
which incites it to its oltimate end. 

To diminish the power of the sensual will, 
and to animate the activity, energy and opera- 
tion of the€rodIy principle, is the grand secret 
of Edncatioo, and requires the tender, sktiiol 
hand of PARENTS devoted to their Duty *. > 

Gratitudeffaithy and Uroe are excited withta 
the cfaild» by acts of kindness and lon^. By 
means of them, his Mother appears to him as a 
liigher, but, at the same time, as a benerolent 
powier ; 4ihe coasequently becomes to him a 
representative of the Deity, before he knows 
the Deity, and these sentiments constttote 
what may bewailed the elements of religiooi 

The name of Ck)d is mentioned as the com« 
mon FATHER OF AI.L ; to whom his Par^its 
are indebted for every blessiag they possess : 

• "^^Xe seul fondement sdEde et vnd de toute moraKte se 
tKUite^daasleBiiiremiteB t«latioiw do la lleite et <le I'EaA 

yotre:uiflueDce sur to6 nosujissons que depend Jeur aveniij. 
^11 vous appartient de donner une direction juste a lours 
premieres idees, il vous appartient a plus forte raison de 
A^vdopper et de fixer leurs premises sensations et afffec- 
tions morales." Psstalozzi. 
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he mMt therefore serve and Idve God, at>d 
thed^ire to please Him tnust be the motive 
of every action. 

Evwy propitious event, every physical and 
spiritual blessing) is attributed to God. Ea<!h 
time fae has performed some gt)od and inoral 
deed, the child is reminded of Ood; for any 
sort of 'succour, protection, comfort, and 
bounty, thanks are reodei^d to God, in the 
presence of the child, from the fulness of the 
heart* The Mother ocoasionalty prays^ » «n 
earnest^ unafiected m»iner before him, shew* 
liig, by all her words add ^ietns, that nothing 
is, <or cam Temaia, hidden before God ; and 
tfaattjhe^tttdy and delight of her life is al- 
wttys to act in conformity to His will *. 

As to the historical part of the Bible, the 
followiDg hints may be useftil. 

She shoiiid keep her K^hildren as long as 
possible an Paradise, or in a world of inno- 
oence^ where sin is tin known, atid conse^' 
q^nenliy, omit the bistories that give an ac- 
count of bad men, and wicked deeds. 

It is an important principlein education to- 



* *'*Qael enfaiit pourFoit ne pas croire au Dieu que sa 
M^re invoque, au Dieu qui prend soin de sa Mere, comme 
sa M^re prend soin de lui ?" Pe/stalozzi. 
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practise the tender heart and mind in ^iod^ 
and thus lay the foundation deep and firm 
before enl be introduced. 

We may then reasonably hope that the 
love of good, and the hatred of cTil, will be 
strong and lasting. 

Whereas by an injudicious haste prema-^ 
turely. to develop to evil, by acting upon the 
mistake^n notion that the mind should be 
early introduced to depravity, that the know^- 
ledge of the worlds as it is called, that is, a 
knowledge of its follies, its^ errors, and its 
crimes should be familiar to the young mind, 
we dei^troy tenderness of conscience, and 
prepare the. soil, for the reception and growth 
of the tares which the enemy is ever on the 
watch to sow *. 

When she has selected the parts which she 
considers as fit to be related, she minutely de- 
tails all circumstances, which she endeavours 
to make as intuitive as possible^ in order to 
excite the interest, and to fix the. whole at- 
tention of her little auditor. This she takes 



• '' C'cst ainsi qu'on verse de bonne heure dans son 
jeune coeur les passions qu'on impute ensuite k la nature, 
ic qu*apr^ avoir pris peine k le rendre michant, on se 
plaint de le trouver teL" 
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some future opportunity oif encouragtug him 
to repeat, yet without pressing him, if be 
should not be inclined. 

It MTOuId be more advisable to persuade 
him to relate it to one of bis younger brothers, 
sisters, or companions, as in this manner it 
would have less the appearance of a lesson. 

When sin and perverseness can no longer 
be concealed, she points out the dreadful 
consequences of disobedience, and the evils 
that have arisen from perverse desires and 
passions in the histories of wicked men. Then 
may be mentioned the name of Jesus Christ, 
speaking of Him as of the most perfect pat- 
tern of every virtue, as of a Being animated 
with the purest sentiments of filial love, obe- 
dience, self-denial, humility, and submission. 
The Mother tells him, that she herself is far 
from being what she ought to be, but that 
sbe is striving to become so, and that Jesus 
is to be her pattern for imitation. 

She takes care to describe Him as the great-^ 
estBenefactor to mankind ; that He is all love, 
wisdom, and goodness ; and imparts the his- 
tory of his life and deeds, as far as is necessary 
to prove it. This is done in some hallowed 
and tranquil moment, with all the effusion of 
endearing maternal love. It may be hoped 
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that tbo9e soletno bours^ in wbich the Motbei 
has dwelt on this subject, iqugt make such an 
impression on the mind of her child, that the 
recollection of them, even in a paore advanced 
period of life^ will prove meet salutary and 
gratifying* She. n^iust shew the most sincere 
and unfeigned interest for Jesus, as the model 
of all perfection, who, inseparably united to, 
and in perfect harmony with God, appeared 
ou earth toe be the Saviour of mankind. 

Lastly, he is to be made acqqainted witb 
the plan of the whole; the Moth^ showing 
him the intimate connexion between the Oid 
and New Testament, and in particular how a 
series of prophecies of the former have been 
accomplished throughout the history, life, and 
death of the Saviour, who brou|;bt light into 
the world, and who is the theme of the latter^. 

The greater interest and warmth theMother 
manUests for the Saviour, the easier will she 
interest and warm her child's heart; the more 
she is herself impressed by Christian feeling, 
the more successfully will she inspire him 

* " The Old Testament arranged in historical and chrono- 
logical order," by the Rev. G. Townsend ; " The Church 
in the Wilderness," '* The Church in Canaan," by W. 
Seaton, and '^ Sacred History," by Miss H. Neale, may be 
found extremely useful. 
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with similar sentimentflv ^i^d witiipat it lie- 
Yer i Not eooagb to profess religious seoti** 
imnte, to feel an iqterest in the Deity, in 
^esi;is Qhrist, in hi^ life and atonen^nt; the 
Mother most also manifest them before the 
qbild, by hourly striving to live up to the 
rules of Christian perfection. 

But, alas ! why is it that children are so 
frequently indifferent towards the holy pre-^ 
cepts and doctrines of our religion ? It is, 
because Parents set them the example, train 
them in tempers and habits directly contrary 
to the spirit of the Gospel, and bend their 
liiearts more towards earthly than heavenly 
objects. Religion exists in their heads, but 
the world has possession of their hearts. 

May any such Mother tremble at the mo^ 
ment when her children will rise up against 
aud reprove her for having taught them to 
c<>py the frailties, io conform to the ways» 
and to admire the wisdom of a world, which 
theCShristian religion characterizes as foolish- 
ness, calls upon us to despise and renounce; 
^nd warns us to strive to enter through the 
STRAIT gate into a life of everlasting happir 
ness and glory. Better for her she tremble 
now, than hereafter ! 
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Thus far have I endeavoured to give some 
general though *o€ry slight znd imperfect idea 
of parental instruction^ or, as the venerable 
Pestalozzi, the friend of Parents and of 
Children, calls it, the instruction of the^rf- 
side or domestic circle^ a most important period 
of the child's life. 

But ev^ry attempt at giving advice, laying 
down rules, furnishing exercises, &c. must 
necessarily be wanting in the spirit ^ which can 
alone exist in the administration*. 

A child's mind must be awakened by its 
instructor's mind, not by its instructor's 
book — ^life must act upon life — the heart is 
the seat of life, and the heart of the child 
must be acted upon by the heart visible in 
the countenance, the voice, the manner, the 
whole expression of the instructor. 

In order gradually to exterminate the evils 
which have arisen from neglected or pervert- 
ed education, children from their earliest age 
must no longer be treated with disregard, but 
as beings holding a high rank in creation ; 
beings endowed with the heavenly spark of 
reason, which in the domestic circle should be 



* II fiiut, comme Pestalozzi le demande, en chercher 
Fesprit^ et eu oublier les formes. 



I 
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Ibdtered by the united efforts of the Father, 
Mother, elder Brothers and Sisters, so as to 
embrace ths whole child, or, in Pestalozzi's 
words, to engage at once the powers of 

HAND, HEAD, and HEART *. 

Could PARENTS be inspired with the ne- 
cessary Courage to think for themselves, to 
use their powers, and personally to under- 
take the development of their children, they 
would soon find that there is not a more ex- 
quisitely delightful office than that of an 
INSTRUCTOR and EDUCATOR of youth : let 



* *' Rousseau de ce ton de proph^te auquel nul ne peut 
r&ister, avoit appris aux M^res la necessity et la saintete 
de leurs premiers devoirs. 

'' Pestalozzi'leur en apprend encore mieux Tetendue et 
la dignity ; il leur fait toucher aux doigts que tout Tavenir 
de leurs enfans depend d'elles, et que dans quelques cir- 
constances qu'elles soient plac6es, rien de ce qu'ii leur de-> 
mande ne leur est impossible. 

'^ Rousseau^ gloire lui en soit rendue, par ses pages elb- 
quentes, a su engager les M^res k nourrir leurs enfans. 
Graces k Rousseau^ il a 6te permis a Pestalozzi de ne pas 
supposer que les M^res puissent volontairement se dispenser 
de ce devoir ; ainsi ne le leur recommande-t-il pas ; seule- 
ment il leur dit, * Meres, apprenez a vos nourrissons com- 
bien le Seigneur est doux ; ou craignez qu*ils ne I'appren- 
nent jamais.' " 

c 
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tbeui not imagine that this is a mere assertion, 
because this feelipg is not acknowledged by 
ipapy of those who call theix^selves by these 
names. Let parents become what these pro- 
fess to be, and they caqnot fail to experience 
in their own heart the reality of the assertion. 

If wq are to have any improvement in edu-* 
CATION, it piust arise from parents under^^ 
talking the employment most worthy of man, 
tbat qf co-operating with divjne grace in uq- 
folding the f^cql^e^ of iminortal 3eings. 

They would not then remain satisfied if 
they did not see education continued in the 
same spirit by those to whom they might 
afterwards be under the necessity of com*^ 
mitting their children. 

Pi^rents who ba?e seis^ed and £t(xted up to 
the spirit of the Hints contained in this nnm-^ 
ber^ may hope for the pleasure of receiving 
something like the following ans^wers from 
their children. 

What is ttte fir^t $tep you woulcj take, if 
ypa wished to exercise little Arthur ? 

I would point to an object, and denomi-*' 
nate it. 

Should you expect him to repeat after 
you? 
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Not at first ; but I Would pronounce the 
natiie of the object frequently and distinctly, 
and let him touch it^ and then perhaps he 
would. 

If he did not seem inclined to speaks would 
you etideatFour to force him ? 

Oh ! no ; because if I did> he would not 
like me or my lessons, and perhaps he would 
cry. 

You think, then, that it does not answer to 
force knowledge upon little children ? 

No ; if they do not take pleasure in what 
they learn, they will not improve. 

What would you then do ? 

I: would turn his attention to something 
^Ise ; and, perhaps, next day, or some other 
time, he Would say the name of the object I 
liad given him in my former lesson. 

What is the next step you would take ? 

I would name the essential properties, as 
form, colour, weight, and let him exercise as 
many of his s^ses upon the object as 
possible. 

When you had sufficiently exercised your 
little pupil in denominating objects^ and ob- 
serving their essential properties, and you 
found that by your judicious manner of pro- 
ceeding, his faculties were gradually unfold- 
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ing, how would you proceed ? I would ad- 
vance to particulars of objects ; and I would 
form short sentences respecting thero, which 
he should endeavour to repeat after uie, and 
I would put various questions to him. 

In making choice of objects for your little 

pupil, would you select the print of a lion, a 

tiger, a ship, a city ? Or would you fix upon 

.objects immediately surrounding him, of 

which he could have an intuitive knowledge ? 

I would fix upon objects around him. 

Give your reasons for so doing. ; 

I think they would be more likely to inte- 
rest him, and to fix his attention ; and that 
they would be more proper in every respect 
to unfold in the best manner all his faculties ; 
it is besides more useful to be first acquainted 
with all around us, before we attempt distant 
foreign objects. 

Do you think that he would be more inte- 
rested in objects of nature or of art? 

In objects of nature. I think he would be 
more amused, and be able to sustain his 
attention longer, in observing and hearing 
about a kitten, a bird, an insect, a flower, &c. 
than a table, a chair, a bench, &c. although 
these would make a useful variety^ 
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Do you think that colours would be a good 
subject for development ? 

Oh yes ! we are all very fond of colours. 
I would shew him a number of flowers, and 
mention the colour of each as I pointed to 
it ; after a time I might add the name of the 
flower to the colour. 

Would you shew him any other colours 
be&iides those of flowers ? 

Yes; different coloured wafers, > ivory 
counters, papery &c. and by degrees he 
would be able to arrange them,, and. put 
those of the same colour together. .We are 
very fond of arranging flowers in this : way, 
and William and I class the different shades 
of the same colour, - but this would be too 
advanced for Arthur. 

What more could you do for him ? 

I could give him some idea of number, by 
letting him count his and my fingers, the but- 
tons on our jackets, some cubes, pebbles, &c. 
&c. ; he would then be able to tell me how 
many, colours there were of each sort, and I 
would gradually advance to ask him, if there 
were six blue, and four red, how many more 
blue there were than red, and how many less 
red thaq blue; he should afterwards add 
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both togeiher, and many other nice questions, 
which I think he would like, because I would 
always let him see and touch the objects, 
which would make him certain he was right. 

Can you think of any other exercises like- 
ly to be usefol to your little pupil ? 

Oh ! a great many ; I woulcj often ask 
bim what I was doing. I would make dots, 
and shew him different lines on the slate. I 
would bold a book upright on the table, then 
sloping, then flat, snd he would like to do 
the same. I would shew bim a square table, 
a round table, the legs of the table, &c. Sec. 
1 would take him to my garden ; he should 
see me weed it, and he might put the weeds 
in a little basket^ then I would tell bim he 
was useful : he should see me sow seeds, 
water the plants, &c. and I would always 
employ him as much as I could to kelp me. 

Would it make you happy to have such a 
little pupil P 

Oh I very ; I love my brothers and sisters 
dearly, and I am very fond of teaching them 
any thing I know, 

A child^ whose thinking powers have been 
called into action, and his spiritual nature 
develofied, who has been properly taught. 
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will delight io teaching, and will be able to 
teach; and this is a most valuably power^ one 
that would contribute iQore to Hke real Im- 
provem^nt md genuin^e happineSB of tnau-* 
kiod, than any other ; a power» posaessed by 
few, because the manner in which education 
has been conducted^ has tended rather to 
close up than to unfold. 

When Love suggests, and Truth directs, a 
result may be expected, that will rouse man 
to do all he can for his fellow-creatures { that 
will awaken him to the necessity of using his 
powers to prevent, instead of wasting them 
in devising means to cure, or to punish evils 
which have arisen solely from neglected or 
perverted education. 

^' And such is man. A soO which breeds 
Or sweetest flowers or vilest weeds; 
Flowers, lovely as the morning's light, 
Weeds, deadly as the aconite : 
Just as his heart is trcUn'd to bear 
The poisonous weed or flow'ret &ir/' 

When HAND, HEAD, and heart are culti- 
vated in harmony, when the Gospel is taken 
as the rule of conduct, we shall consider the 
employment of unfolding and directing the 



I 
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powers of immortal Beings, as the greatest 
privilege and the highest delight 

He who does not exalt the character of a 
Teacher of Truth, by considering it as an 
employment of the fiest importance, may 
be said not to know himself, his duty to 
man^ or his doty to God. 
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Infant cultivation, according to Pestalozzi, 
can only be successfully undertaken by Pa* 

KENTS. 

Human improvement must begin through 
Mothers; it is through them principally, as 
far as human agency is concerned, that. those 
evils can be pbevented, which, age after 
age, we have been vainly endeavouring to 



cure*. 



* I imagine the minds of children as easily turned this 
or dial way, as water itself. Locke on Education. 

A 2 A 
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Many Mothers may consider the perform- 
ance of their sacred maternal duties as too 
diflSculty too irksome an undertaking; they 
have been so enfeebled, so degraded, by a cor- 
rupt education, that it will require a strofyg 
effort on their part, to assume the necessary 
courage, properly to use the powers with 
which nature has invested them *. 

Many may consider it as a matter of small 
moment, with whom or in what manner the 
early years of childhood are passed ; that pa- 
tience and good nature are alone requisite in 
the management of infants; and that the 
nurse is the most proper person to be en- 
trusted with them. Had these Mothers, in 
their infancy, not been left under such guid- 
ance, had their hearts and their minds been 
purified, elevated, and rightly directed, they 
cpuld not have entertained these mistaken, 
paralyzing, and most pernicious notions. 
They would have proved, by experience, that 



* External appearance is highly cultivated^ and little 
attention given either to the head or heart. Is it wonderful 
that a young woman so educated, should make but an 
awkward figure in educating her own children ? 

Lord Kaimes, 



the part assigned to them, though difficult, is 
yet delightful : they would have learned that 
the proper development of the infant, requires 
powers and virtues, and an enlightened never- 
failing love, of which a Parent only is 
capable. 

But a perverted education has rendered the 
generality of Mothers equally insensible to the 
evils to which they expose their children, as to 
the humiliation of placing themselves under 
the direction of nurses and governesses : of 
allowing them to usurp the post, and to fulfil 
the sacred duties, which Parents ought to 
consider as their inalienable right, and their 
dearest privilege* 

This perverted education has robbed them 
of the fulness of happiness ; of their children, 
their home, their earthly Paradise; of the 
blessedness, the internal blessedness, a Mother 
should feel, in unfolding the powers of the 
young immortals committed to her charge. 

All this Pestalozzi would restore; he 
would RAISE Mothers to a state that would 
fit them for the performance of their duty: 
instead of so qualifying their duty, as to 
LOWER it to their now debased artificial state, 



to their misdirected pleasures in worldly 
objects. 

Parents! impressed with the truth of 
the fundamental Pestalozzian principle, that 
fem$les may, under right guidance, through 
Divine Grace, become instruments of extensive 
improvenient, and of permanent good, no 
longer sacrifice your daughters at the low shrine 
of fashionable folly ! 

Personally apply yourselves to their 
right education ! Prove your love to those 
beings for whose future fate you are deeply 
responsible, by unceasingly devoting your best 
endeavours towards rendering them intelligent, 
useful, benevolent, and happy, by teaching them 
to govern their conversation, and to regulate 
the employment of their time after the laws 
of reason and piety *. " Dare to approve 
** and practise what is your duty and your 
" interest, and despise all the vain cavils of 
" the world, when set in opposition to the 



* Since custom is the principal magistrate of man's life, 
let men by all means endeavour to obtain good customs. 
Certainly, custom is 'most perfect when it beginneth in 
young years ; this we call education, which is in effect but 
an early custom.— -jBacon. 



word and will of your Maker." Train them to 
look for their j^ule of .conduct in the SGriptiire3 : 
they will there learn th^t many things whiph 
pass in this world for greajt, and gbrioust 
and honourable, apd mu^h-tp-b^-^^ughtt are 
in direct opposition to its pr^cepts^ and that 
true greatness consists in avoiding them; 
that the passions and qpinions sanctioned 
I;^ fa^ion,' the trifling spirit^ the unprofitable 
¥r^y of. spending tin^e, the levity, self-love 
and indulgencei the vanity of costly dres9» 
of pompous equipage, of splendid furniture* 
the lust, of tl^e eye and the pride of life, are 
^U of ithis world, and directly contrary to 
the. tenour of the Gospel ; that it is impossible 
that a heart and a life devoted to foUj, idle* 
nessy.aud vanity, can be an offering worthy of 
God. . , ^ 

^ Guard them from imagining that Religion 
consists in words and professions, in. ex- 
actness respecting forms, times, and modes ; 
or even in rqgul^rly .attending .places of wor- 
ship: Jet them! learn that all outward formality 
is a vain shadow, if not accompftnied by ^ 
life regulated in every action by the rules 
of Christianity. Instead of training them 
to consult the opinion of the world, and to 
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bow to its dictates, ^^ teach them that there 
are many popular and fashionable usages, at 
which Reason smiles, and Religion blushes * ;" 
accustom them to study the New Testament, 
and from that to learn the right employment 
of their time, their money, their talents of 
every kind. 

It is from the New Testament that they 
must learn how to use the world, how to live 
above it, and in opposition to its spirit : that is 
the standard which must be taken to educate 
them in self-denial, humility, love, meekness, 
charity; which must teach them to cultivate 
Heavenly tempers, to consider the good of this 
world as a secondary object, to devote their 
iaffections to God, to aspire after Christian 
perfection; to have an ardent desire and a 
sincere intention of pleasing Grod, and of act- 
ing in conformity to His will, in every action of 
their ordinary life. 

Were children educated in the practice as 
well as in the profession of Christianity, the 
world would assume a very different aspect; 
more than half its cares, troubles, and anxieties; 



* Benson on Education. 
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its toils, sorrows, and murmurings; its envy- 
ings and repinings, its follies and its crimes, 
would disappear*. 

Before Parents are capable of bestowing 
this education, they must unlearn many things, 
and renounce many habits and tempers ac- 
quired while they breathed the polluted a\r 
of the world; they must dare to be so par- 
ticular as to act up to the spirit of Christianity! 
instead of contenting themselves with its mere 
profession. Instead of leading a heathen life, 
under the sanction and authority of the world, 
they must pursue such a course of life as 
the laws and doctrines of Christianity require. 
When this newness of heart and change of 
life takes place, they will be enabled to 
train their children in wisdom and holiness, 
to strengthen the good and to subdue the 
evil passions of their hearts; they will teach 
them by example to reverence, fear, and love 



♦ In few states of society, under its present imperfec- 
tion, is happiness very high ; and it might not perhaps be 
easy to assign the particular condition which embraces it in 
the greatest proportion. But we run no risk in affirming, 
that a life of fashion is not that condition. — Fashionable 
Woi'ld Displayed^'^-'Rev, J, Owen, 
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GUmI; to abstain from all that is contrary to 
His will, to admire and practise every thing 
that is pious, virtuous, and divide; and by 
living with them in the constant endeavour 
to please God, and to deserve His favour, pre* 
pare for the glory and happiness of that eternal 
state which will begin when this transitory 
life ends. Every day thus spent would be a 
day of genuine happiness: and could parents 
beinduced to make the trial, they would learn 
by experience, 

** How «weet it is the growth to trace, 
" Of worth, of intellect, of grace, 
*' In bosoms where our labours first 
" Bid the young seed of spring-time burst. 
" And lead it on from hour to hour, 
" To ripen into perfect flowerr *^ 

In the development of children, the first 
step is to AWAKEN : but let Mothers ever 
keep in mind that development must be gentle, 
gradual; progress imperceptible. Let them 
beware of forcing what Nature intended 
should only be brought to perfection in a long 
course of years. Nevertheless, let them not 
slumber; but let them, from the earliest 
period, avail themselves of all surrounding 
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objects and circumstances, and passing occur- 
rences, to awaken and to strengthen the infant 
powers, to give moral impressions, and to 
cherish religious feelings *. 

The following Hints are principally intended 
to suggest that, to the tender and vigilant 
Mother, incessant opportunities will present 
themselves for this purpose f . 

During the intervals of their more active 
employments, the Mother points out to her 
little ones some object, or invites them ta ex- 
amine with her some print, in regard to which 
ishe proposes short questions. 

She carefully avoids letting them pass too 
rapidly from one object, or from one print, to 
another ^ but arranges her questions so as to 
fix their attention to each of them for a time, 
and to encourage them to find out, and to 



* So indispensable is it as a preliminaiy to all improve- 
ment, to awaken the dormant faculties, that where this is 
neglected, no considerable improvement will take place. — 
Hints to Patrons of Schools on the Plan of Pestalozzu'-^ 
E. Hamilton. 

t Selon Rousseau, il faut attendre et guetter le moment 
favorable pour placer I'instruction, pour inculquer la mo- 
ralite : selon Pestalozzi, le moment est toujours la, ce 
moment embrasse toute la duree de I'enfance. 
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mention, in succession, whatever is to be seen 
in the object before them. For instance. 
What do 70U see at the top of this print ? 
What below? What at the right? At the 
left ? In the middle ? 

What do you perceive about the tree here 
represented ? And what do you observe about 
this house? About the roof of the house? 
Show me the door of the house ? How many 
windows has it ? Are they large or small ? 
Do you see any thing else in the picture ? I 
see something more at the top of it ; at the 
right side also there is still something to be 
noticed ; what is it ? 

When every thing has been pointed out, the 
print is removed, and the Mother asks. Do you 
remember, and can you recapitulate, whatever 
you have seen? 

It is desirable that these exercises should 
be short, with frequent intermissions. She 
now sends them to run for a few minutes, or 
desires them to bring something from"^ another 
room, &c. &c. 

At another opportunity she draws the child's 
attention to ^uch objects as may be near him, 
asking : What do you see in this room more 
than once ? Name any thing in this room that 
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is hard, soft, heavy, light, large, small, green, 
red, white, black, &c. Name the things in 
this room that you cannot carry away. Which 
are the largest ? Which the heaviest ? Name 
the parts of your hand ? of your clothes ; of 
this book; this window; this door, &c. Men- 
tion all the parts belonging to your head, 
articulating each distinctly, and pointing to 
it at the same time, that Emily may be able to 
repeat after you. 

Describe the situation of your mouth; and 
say what parts it has above, below, on each 
side, &c. Hold up your left hand. Count 
the number of joints on one hand, on both 
hands, &c *. 

Questions like these ought to be niade in a 
slow and regular succession, and the children 
be allowed time to think ; the Mother ought 
neither to hurry away from, nor dwell too 
long upon an object; she ought to keep in 
view the natural disposition of children to* 
wards variety; yet, without either encoura- 



* See Pestalozzi's Manuel des M^res, which contains 
most vakiable ideas on Maternal duty and Infant develop- 
ment. 
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ging itj or creating confusion in their feeble 
minds. 

In some moment of apparent vacuity^ the Mo^ 
ther may thus address them : Children^ attend 
to what I am going to say ; and I am curious t^ 
see who will be able to repeat it ii^ the sam^ 
.cmler : In farm-yards may be seen, horses^ oxeR> 
cows, sheepi hogs, geese, ducks, and hens. 

In beginning to exercise the attention, th^ 
memory and the speech, of little chiidi^n, it 
will be requisite to break the soitences into 
parts ; the Mother letting the little ones repeat 
ieach part alter her, thus: In farm-yard;; in 
farm-yards may be seen ; in farm-yard9 miiy b^ 
seen horses, and so on, letting the sentence 
igradiially increase by a fresh object at each 
repetition; and even after the children hate 
arriTed by frequent practice* during a long 
course of time^ at a certain degree; of s(^fngt)i 
of memorjft, and of £icility of $peechj Uti thepi, 
upon no account, be allowed to hurry werj^ 
without THOUGHT, any senijence, however 
apparently trifling. The so doing, instead 
of aiding the further advance, would have a 
directly contrary effect, and totally destroy 
the spirit and the value of exerdses of this 
nature. 
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If Mothers wiH train the ekfer children to 
exercise their younger brothers and sisters, the 
advantage will be ^ mutual and great in every 
point of view. 

When the children have repeated a sentence^ 
they may be led to put various questions to each 
other. 

Now listen to me attentively ; 1 am going t6 
say something new : 

'* High in th^ air, above us, fly swallows, 
larks, pigeons, sparrow^ rooks, and crows." 

How many birds have I Dan[>^d? which did 
I name first, and which last ? Have I named 
any birds before these. 

In the watdr, »vim pike, eels, caip, trout) 
henings, and many other fishes. 

Whb can repeat this ? 

On the tree I see- bc^ughs, branches, l6av«i», 
blossoms, and fruit. Is this all that; is ta bi 
seen oil a4^1ree f Who caib mention sometliing 
else appertaining to a tree ? By way of vark^^y 
the children may point out in prints the different 
objects ad they name them. 

Now repeat after tne the following proper 
names : Charles, Augustus, William, H^nry, 
Francis, Frederic, and George." I shall say 
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them again ; and then you will perhaps be able 
to mention the thirds and the sixth. 

I now shall name to you different sorts 
of fruit. What am I going to name? What 
have you to do ? The Mother names them in 
succession, and then asks, Have you retained 
them ? Consider now well, and then mention 
which things I made you repeat firsts and 
which last ? 

At another time, while the children are 
standing round her, the Mother may say: 
Now you shall tell me, and distinctly pro- 
nounce, whatever you see me do. 

The Mother lays her hand upon the table, 
lifts it up; opens it, closes it; lays hold of 
something, touches something, &c. She draws 
several lines, of different length ; some above ; 
others below ; in the centre ; at the right and 
left side ; and asks : What do you see ? where 
do you perceive a long, and where a short 
line P Where are three, and where four lines^ 
near each other ? 

Where is a crooked, and where a straight 
line P Have you any recollection of the 
things you saw yesterday in the picture f 
What sort of fishes did I name to you to-day ? 
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what birds? what fruits? and what other 
objects ? • 

Now, repeat after me, such things as I shall 
mention to you : The square table ; the round 
table; the oblong table; the pointed needle; 
the blunt needle; the round hat; the long 
bench, the short bench. The hooked knife, 
the sharp knife, the blunt knife; the clear 
water, the turbid muddy water, the salt 
water. 

The heavy stone, the smooth stone, the pre- 
cious stone, &c. Which thing did I call heavy ? 
which sharp? which round? which blunt? 
which turbid ? which long ? 

In this manner may be treated the follow- 
ing objects: the ripe pear; the sweet fig; 
the bitter almond ; the juicy grape ; the acid 
lemon. 

Now, tell me first, the names of the fruits I 
have mentioned. What did I say of the pear ? 
and what of the fig, &c. ? 

The sloping roof; the broad gate; the 
vaulted cellar; the spacious room; the ripe 
fruit; the polished steel. What did I call 
spacious ? what vaulted, &c. 

The crowing cock ; the cackling goose ; the 
swimming fish; the bleating lamb; the twit- 

B 
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tering swallow ; the barking dog ; the lowing 
ox. To ascertain whether they have paid at- 
tention to the appropriate epithets^ they may 
be aske^s how did I represent the lamb i and 
how the dog ? the fish, &c. i 

Here in a knife ; look at it attentively, and 
tell me, what do you see about the upper 
piMTt ? what about the lower part ? what in 
tbe middle? Do you know apy other thiQg 
which has a point? She may vary the lesson 
thus: 

: Look at this book, in what position do you 
s^Q it? how is it now? (open.) And how 
now ? (closed:) and now ? (it stands upright,) 
but n^ow? (falling.) What have the scissors, 
and the pin i Whither have I thrown the 
pio ? and whither now ? Is this pin straight 
or crooked? Is this pin sharp-pointed or 
Uunt? 

When the mother is at work ; mark now 
attentively, what I am doing with the scissors : 
(to cut, to cut off, to shape, to divide*) And 
what with the knife? and what with the 
handkerchief? (to fold up, to unfold, to drop, 
to take up, to put by.) And what with this 
pieoe of paper ? 

I am going to say something; notice the 
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word on which I \aj a stress, and meiktion 
that word. ^^In this garden is a deUg^/id 
perfume of roses." 

''In our garden all the cherry-trees are in 
full blossom.*' 

Attend now, I shall pronounce three sen- 
tences upon the same subject ; adding one Word 
more to the second than there was in the first, 
and one word more in the third than there was 
in the second. 

'' This garden belongs to a good man. 
This beautiful garden belongs to a good man. 
This vertf beautiful garden belongs to a good 
man.'' 

Take notice, that as often as I pause, I have 
spoken a sentence. How, many times did I 
pause? how many sentences therefore did I 
pronounce? which was the first sentence? 
what word did I add to the second, and what 
to the third ? 

Attend now to the following sentences. 

A sheep is a gentle animal. 

A sheep is a very gentle animal. 

A sheep is a very gentle and useful animal. 

Good children are obedient to their parents. 

Grood children are always obedient to their 
parents. 

B 2 
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Good children are gladly and willingly obe- 
dient to their parents. 

The oak has strong boughs and branches. 

The oak has a large trunk, and strong 
boughs and branches. 

The oak has a very large trunk, &c. 

Now, I shall repeat the names of several 
animals^ iii three sentences; adding a new 
animaLto each sentence. 

In the forest live deer, stags, hares, and wild 
boai^. In the forest live deer, stags, hares, 
wild boars, 9inAJbxes. 

In the forest live deer, stags, hares, wild 
boars, foxes, and wolves. 

Which animal have I added to the second, 
and which to the third sentence ? 

Which animals did the first sentence con- 
tain? 

Let us trj something similar, in four sen- 
tences. In rivers live pike, carp, and tench. In 
rivers live pike; carp, tench, and trout. In rivers 
live pike, carp, tench, trout, and perch. In rivers 
live pike, carp, tench, trout, perch, and salmon. 

Which name have I added to the second 
sentence, &c. 

Listen : '^ Farmer Thoroughgood had seven 
children, four boys and three girls. The 
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names of the boys were, George, William, 
Richard, and Henry. Those of the girls, 
Mary, Elizabeth, and Ann. How many sons 
had he, and how many daughters ? How did 
I call the boys, and how the girls ? Name the 
boys now in the inverse order, so that the first 
will be the last. 

I visited a sportsman, and saw suspended on 
the walls of his room, fowling-pieces, pouches, 
powder-horns, and antlers. Before the door 
were two hares, one pheasant, one snipe, three 
partridges, a wild duck, and a dozen larks. 
Do you think these animals were dead or alive ? 
Why do you think they were dead? Who 
most likely killed them? and with what? 
what for ? where ? 

Name all these animals, and then say which 
of them is the laigest, and which the smallest, 
&c. 

Huntsman Dashwood had six hounds, which 
he named Snap, Fly, Swift, Leo, Castor, and 
Brush. Which of you has retained all these 
names ? Which of these hounds did I name 
first, and which last ? 

The Mother may observe that hunting is a 
remnant of barbarism, and that she has hopes 
their education will enable them to find a more 
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rational and profitable exercise for mind and 
body*. She may caution them against being 
misled hj hearing a trifling, a cruel pastime 
called MANLY. Surrounded by every object of 
nature and of art on which to exercise their 
faculties, on which to expend their tim^e and 
their money, and from which to extract and 
to diffuse endless improvement and rational 
delight, is it credible that if Gentlemen were 
not sportsmen, they could not drag through an 
existence passed in their country mansions ? 

This inability^ this ignorance of the duties 
and the pleasures belonging to the professiion 
of country gentlemen, spring from education f . 
Let Mothers think and act as reasonable beings, 
as Christians, and not as, machines blindly 
moTed and governed by custom and fashion, 
and through their instrumentality this sense- 
less pastime will be abandoned. In its place, 
let Parents train their children to the inex- 



* See the merits of hunting, card-playing, and other 
recreations^ of rational beings, discussed in '' Three Dia- 
logues on the Amusements of Clergymen." 

t Many things besides hounds and horses, sumptuous 
house*, and large estates, aie necessary to form a comfort- 
able retirement.— -JRttro/ PhUoioply, Ely Bates. 
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haustible variety, the boundless delight^ the 
ever^increasing knowledge to be ^ound in the 
study of nature : *' Above all^ let them be di«- 
<< rected to those inward resources, without 
** which every condition of life is inevitably 
^* subject to vanity and disappointment. They 
** that know the most will praise Grod the 
** best ; but which of us can number half his 
** works J'^ 

" Beneath Thy all-directing nod, 

" Both worlds and worms are equal, God ! 

" Thy hand the comets' orbits drew, 

'* And lighted yonder glow-worm too. 

^* Thou didst the dome of heaven build up^ 

" And form'dst yon snowdrop's silvelr ciip, 

" And nature with its countless throng, 

'' And sun and moon and planet's song, 

'* And every flower that light receives, 

'^ And every dew that tips its leaves, 

" And every mui*mur of the sea, 

" Tunes its sweet voice to worship Thee*." 



* That there exists at present amongst us a lamentable 
waiit of rural philosophy, or of that wisdom which teaches 
a man at once to ei\joy and to improve a life of retirement, 
is, I think, a point too obvious to be contested. Whence 
is it else that the country is almost deserted ; that the an- 
cient mansions of our nobility and gentry^ notwithstanding 
all the attractions of rural beauty, and every elegance of 
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In the market-place stood a man with a large 
cage, in which he had the following birds ; a 
quail, a nightingale, a lark, a bulfinch, a pigeon, 
and a goldfinch. What were the names of the 
birds the man had ? 

There was also a woman with ten baskets 
about her ; in the baskets were currants, cher- 
ries, gooseberries, strawberries, and raspberries. 
Another woman had baskets filled with cabbage, 
turnips, lettuce, spinage, celery, and onions. A 
third woman had ducks, geese, fowls, pigeons, 
and turkeys. 

Little Charles had made a collection of v^* 
nous productions of nature: of butterflies, 
beetles, lady-birds, shells, snails, and stones. 

On a fine day in Spring, I went into the 



accommodation, can no longer retain their owners, who, 
at the approach of winter, poor into the metropolis, and 
even in the summer months wander to the sea^coast, or to 
some other place of fashionable resort? This unsettled 
humour^ in the midst of such advantages, plainly argues 
much inward disorder, and points out the need as well as 
the excellency of that discipline, which can inspire a pure 
taste of nature, furnish occupation in the peaceful labours of 
husbandry, and, what is nobler still, open the sources of 
moral and intellectual enjoyment.— IZtfro/ Philosophy. 
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garden, and saw tulips, hyacinths, primroses, 
auriculas, lilies, and snowdrops. 

In the garden were children, one of whom 
repeated the following verse of a hymn taught 
him by his mamma. 

* ** Lord ! how thy wonders are display'd 
" Where'er I turn mine eye, 
" If I survey the ground I tread, 
" Or gaze upon the sky I" 

Another child said, ^* Every field is like an 
open book ; every painted flower hath a lesson 
written on its leaves. They all speak of Him 
who made them : they all tell us He is very 
good.** 

Try now whether you can recollect and say 
the names of the birds, fishes, and flowers, 
mentioned by me before dinner. 

Do you remember the articles which the 
women in the market-place had for sale ? 

Fix your attention to the following numbers, 
and try to repeat them in the same order as 
they are spoken by me : 

.8,7,5,8,1,6,4,2,5. 

Pay attention to some words I am now going 
to pronounce. 
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Gold-beater, gold-smith, gold-finch^ stone* 
cutter, stone-fruit, stone-pit, wood-cock, woodr 
land, wood-man, wood-pecker, wood-pigeon, 
&c. 

Did you notice that every word I have nieni- 
tioned consisted of two words, and that several 
words commenced in the same manner ? with 
what words did they commence ? what smith 
have I mentioned ? what sort of fruit ? what 
kind of pigeon ? which of those words referred 
to men ? which to animals ? which to inani- 
mate objects ? repeat those which began with 
gold. Those that were compounded with 
stone, &c. 

To try their powers of observation and me- 
mory, she may ask, can you tell me in what 
place you have seen thorns? where mangers, 
ditches, bridges, oars, and anchors, &c. 

Name things which have wheels fixed to 
them. What do you call the machine which 
has but one wheel ? that which has two 
wheels? Do you know any which has three 
wheels? others that have four wheels? what 
animal has wings? what animal is covered 
with feathers ? can you name any with horns ? 
what animals have you seen swimming ? which 
slowly creeping? which undermine and live 
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in the torth ? where did you seie nests f Name 
some sweet*sme]ling flowers. Medtion dif* 
ferent sorts of wood, which we burn as 
fuel. 

Prints, with short accounts, of the different 
trades, may advantageously form part of th^ 
children's amusement ; and, as opportunities 
occur, they should be shown the works actually 
going on. 

Name the instruments and tools that are 
used by the carpenter, the mason, the shoe- 
maker, the smith, the gardener, the turner, the 
farmer, &Ci 

Who employs the axe? who the pruning'- 
knife? who the ell? who the saw ? whom do 
you fiee working in the water? whom close to 
the water^ &c. ; who works in the depth of the 
earth, and who high up in the air ? who works 
walking, who standing, who sitting, who in the 
forest, &c. ? whom dd you hear working at 
some distance ? 

Exercises of this nature should not be ex- 
tended to a length, requiring, on the part of 
small children, a degree of attention of which 
they are incapable. 

The first exercises of this kind are intended 
principally to awaken the mind of the child. 
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and to lead him to more prolonged attention 
and greater observation*. 

For this purpose, questions on various ob- 
jects in nature are by far preferable to long 
protracted conversations ; for they fix the at- 
tention, and inspire the child, who is naturally 
fond of variety, with a desire of instruction. 
They elicit the exertion of his thinking powers, 
and yet demand nothing but what he is able to 
perform ; they expand the circle of his know- 
ledge, and make him conscious that he knows 
something. Hence, the more frequently parents 
afford their young pupils an opportunity of 
recollecting what they have learned, and what 
they have seen, the more they increase the 
store of their language, and rectify it ; and the 
more patience and indulgence they exhibit in 
going through these exercises, the greater will 
be the success of their labours. 

Think of that animal which carries its house 
on its back : of those which never walk, but 



• L'^ de raison est celui ou I'on a observe ; et, par 
consequent, Ta raison viendra de bonne heure^ si nous en- 
gageons les enfens k faire des observations.— Ctwr* ^Hudes^ 
Condillac, 
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only hop: of those which have inaDy small 
bones: of a bird which crows: of another 
which sings ; of those which lay eatable eggs : 
of an animal which lives in the earth; of 
another which gnaws every thing: of one 
which sees best in the dark: of those that 
spoil and corrupt meat ; and of such as con- 
sume your clothes, &c. 

Think of that animal which has a long pro- 
boscisy or trunk, and name it ; of that which 
has two hunches on its^ back : of that which 
has long legs and a long neck, &c. 

Recollect the names of the coins which you 
know : • of the materials of which your clothes 
are made : of several sorts of leather : the 
names of musical instruments: of different 
sorts of vehicles, &c. 

What do you see about the window, on the 
table, on the watch, on the lock of the door? 

What do you observe about a tree, a flower, 
a vine, a rose ? what do you see on the wall 
by candle-light? what on a summer's morn- 
ing? (dew:) what on a winter's day ? towards 
night? (sunset, workmen returning home.) 
What do you see on the walks and roads, after 
a long drought? (dust:) what do you see 
on a bird which a dog has not ? on cows, on 
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sheep, QD hc^s? what do you see near flocks 
and herds? (shepherds, dogs :) what in a forge? 
on a steeple ? 

If a tree were represented, the fcdlowing 
questions would ekcite the child's attention. 

What do you see on this tree ? do you aU 
ways see leaves on a tree ? do you see strong 
boughs on every tree? what do you see on 
trees in Spring? and what in Autumn? can 
you also name a part of a tree which is not 
seen ? which is the highest, and which the 
'owest part of the tree ? where do trees grow ? 
in the garden only ? what animals rest on trees ? 
none but these ? Name some flowers you have 
seen in the garden, and others you have seen in 
' the fields. 

Separate pictures on pasteboard are very 
useful, and may occasionally be placed before 
the child in rows, when he may be asked. 
How many rows of pictures do you see before 
you? which is the upper, which th)e middle, 
which the third, the fourth, and which the 
last or lower row ? what does the third picture 
pf the second row represent? what the last 
picture of the first, the fifth picture of the third 
row? 

They may be gradually led to system in 
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the use of these prtnts, by placifig all those 
together that belong to'^ out-of-door oceupa^ 
tious : all those that belong to the house : 
those that belong to the farmer*^to the gar- 
dener — to the carpenter, &c. To separate 
animals into domestic and wild — most use- 
ful — least useful — amphibious. Those that 
furnish clothing. Those that serve for food^— 
for fbod and clothing. Land birds — water 
birds — ^birds of prey — singing birds. Insacts 
with wings — without wings — with two— ^with 
four wings-'— with covered wings*--naked wings. 
Stuffed birds will be useful to examine and 
describe, and compare with prints : and during 
their walks they may be led to listen to, and 
by practice become skilful in distinguishing 
the notes of different birds. ^' Come, let us 
go forth into the fields ; let us see how the 
flowers spring ; let us listen to the warbling of 
the birds, and sport ourselves upon the new 
grass," is an invitation that children will always 
receive with joy. All these amusing little 
exercises will develop them to the observation 
of nature, and will prepare them for entering 
afterwards upon the scientific sttidy of natural 
history. 
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In order to exercise the eye ti^ether -with 
the attentiod, the Mother draws, with a piece of 
chalk, a line, on the table, asking. What have I 
done ? She then draws one shorter, and some 
longer lines, &c. and asks : 

What do you notice of these lines ? 

She then draws a curve line, after this a 
circle, then a square : divides one line into two, 
three, four, or five parts, and the other lines 
also, and makes the children observe the dif- 
ference between the parts, &c. 

She then desires the children to shut their 
eyes, or to turn about ; effaces some of the 
lines or figures, and makes them find out 
which of them has been effaced. She shortens 
several lines, and lengthens others, asking. 
What have I done? She effaces them en- 
tirely, and renews them again in a greater 
number. 

She now turns the board or slate so that the 
children see only the blank side, and desires 
them to mention the. figures or lines in the 
order in which they are drawn on the slate. 
In every exercise for children, the board or 
slate should be large, and placed upon an 
easel. To those who are practical, the ad- 
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vantages attending the use of the lai^ slate and 
chalk need not be pointed out. 

These two lines, which I am noW drawing 
from the left to the right, and which do not de- 
cline either way, but appear level with the floor, 
I shall call horizontal lines* What did I call 
them ? I now have made a new line ; is it like 
the former? It comes down in a straight di- 
rection, like a stone which falls to the ground, 
and I shall call it a perpendicular line. 

But what name would you give to this 
third line, which is neither horizontal nor 
perpendicular ? (a sloping or oblique line.) 

What lines have I drawn now ? (two hori- 
zontal lines.) Do they approacli or touch each 
other, or are they equally distant? we will 
name them, therefore, parallel lines. 

But what do you observe of these two? 
(they bend or incline on one side towards each 
other.) And what on the opposite side ? They 
run or decline from each other. They are 
called lines not running parallel, &c. 

Should the Mother at any time hear any 
little disputes, or the children making too 
much noise, she may recal them to order 
by desiring them to describe the geography 
of their gardens— situation— extent— form— 
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aapiect-HSQilk-culture, and produce : or describe 
the interior of the house^ or by what marks can 
you reeognise its exterior f 

Could you recognise a house by a waggon 
placed before it ? Why not? By a tree before 
it ? Do you see windows and doors in every 
house? What do you call the highest* and 
lowest part of the house ? what do you call 
that channel which runs from the bottom of 
the house to the top, and rises above the 
roof? &c. 

Questions like the following may be asked, 
as an introduction to the knowledge and the 
value of the senses. 

How do you know that animal is creeping ? 
that bird flying ? that insect hopping ? How 
do you know the snow is falling ? that that man 
is mowing ? another sowing ? &;c. 

Can you ^e the wind? Can you see 
thunder ? 

But how would you discover what is acid or 
bitter ? &c. Can you distinguish by any other 
sense than seeing, an orange from a lemon ? 
a rose from a carnation ? a walnut-leaf from a 
geranium ? 

Can yoa percdve by your sight whether a 
plate be hot or cold ? &c. 
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Those things with which an artifiter works* 
are called tools, or instruments. Which am 
the instruments of seeing ? hearing? smelling? 
and tasting ? are these instruments equally 
perfect in every person? what persons diio 
deprived of some of them ? what is our duty 
towards such persons? what does the blind 
man suffer ? of what enjoyment is he deprived ? 
what magnificent and sublime sight is with- 
drawn from him ? what acquirements can he 
never attain ? by what does he distinguish one 
man from another ? Of what can a blind man 
form no idea ? Of what enjoyments are the 
deaf deprived ? by what means only can you 
make them understand you? what is the 
reason that those bom deaf, are dumb at the 
same time ? 

Are people ever dumb at one period of their 
lives^ and able to talk at another ? 

Is it possible to be dumb without being deaf? 

Is Caroline dumb? but is she deaf? 

*^ A few years ago, and I was a little infant, 
and my tongue was dumb within my mouth; 
and I did not know the great name of God, for 
my reason was not come unto me. But now I 
can speak, and my tongue shall praise Him : 
c 2 
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I can think of all His kindness, and my heart 
shall love Him.*' 

Do jou enjoy all your senses in perfection ? 
do you consider to whom you are indebted for 
this great blessing ? 

^^ O, ne'er be that Father forgotten by me. 
Who never His children forgot ! 
The fountain of wisdom and virtue is He ; 
. To each he apportions his lot." 

** Let His praise be in our hearts when we lie 
down ; let His praise be in our lips when we 
awake?'* 

Do you endeavour to show your gratitude, by 
making a right use of the gift ? &c. 

In taking notice of objects in nature, and 
from them raising your affections to the 
Creator, are you making a good use of the 
blessing of sight ?. &c. 

** Yea, Nature is a splendid show. 

Where an attentive mind may hear 
Music in all the winds that blow. 

And see a silent worshipper 
In every flower, on every tree. 

In every vale, on every hill 
Perceive a choir of melody 

In waving grass or whispering rilL 
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And catch a soft bttt solemn sound 
Of worship from the smallest By, 

The cricket chirping on the ground^ 
The trembling leaf that hangs on high." 

When children listen to the advice of their 
parents, and endeavour to profit by it,, do they 
make use of the gift of hearing in a manner 
pleasing to the Giver ? 

Was it by observing and listening to others 
wiser than yourself, that you have learned all 
you knovir? &c. 

Have you ever reflected how much your 
senses contribute to your happiness ? 

Should you greatly feel the want of any of 
them ? &c. &c. 

Do you love the Being who has enabled you 
to see, to hear, to understand, to enjoy ? &c. 

'' How can I praise Thee^ Father, how express 
My debt of reverence and of thankfulness ? 
A debt that no intelligence can count, 
While every moment swells its vast amount.** 

Let the Mother never forget, that such 
questions are not to follow in a string; but 
to be judiciously, tenderly, and opportunely 
administered, in such proportions as will not 
fatigue: the Christian Mother, 



'-** with pious art. 



Makes each event a lesson to the heart." 
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Who sows, saws, d^ drives^ rows kneads, 
files ? Who boils what cannot be eaten ? (He 
who boils whale's oil, soap, tar.) 

The Mother will use her discretion in fixing 
the number of answers to be given; for in- 
stance, name two persons who sow: name 
things that are brilliant, soft, hard, narrow, 
broad, precious, cheap, scarce, common. 

What brilliant object do you see in winter 
only? What soft thing may oiice have been 
hard? what hard thing may once have been 
soft ? What can be sharp besides knives, scis- 
sors, and swords ? (A sharp reproof, &c.) What 
is great towards evening, and small at noon ? 
what is the most precious thing on earth, which, 
when once lost, cannot be recovered ? 

*^ Who is be so swiftly flyiog. 

His career no eye can see? 
Who are ike^^ so early dying, 

From their birth they cease to be ? 
Time !— Behold his pictur'd face. 
Moments I—Can yon count their race ? 

In the highest realms of glory. 

Spirits trace^ before the throne, 
On eternal scrolls, the story 

Of each little moment flown — 
Every deed, and word, and thought, 
Thfough the whole creation wfought 
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Were the volume of a niiaiAe 

Thus to mortal sight unrollM, 
More of sin and sorrow in it^ 

More of man might we behold. 
Than on History's broadest page, 
In the relics of an age. 

Who could bear the revelation ? 

Who abide the sudden test ? 
With instinctive consternation. 

Hands would cover every breast. 
Loudest tongues at once be hush'd, 
Pride in all its writhings crush'd." 

Are things to be purchased by money only ? 
If a rich man spend three hours at table^ because 
he delights in eating and drinking^ does this en- 
joyment co&t him his money only ? 

If a young girl is in the constant habit of 
attending the midnight ball, what will she pay 
for this amusement ? If you wish to enjoy a 
beautiful view from a high mountain or tower, 
what must you do for it ? Is it to be purchased ? 
But, if after long and troublesome ascending, 
you had arrived at the top, what would you 
feel in your body, and particularly in your 
legs ? With what then would you purchase this 
enjoyment ? 

How can children pay their Parents for all 
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the instruction which they have received from 
them, &c. 

Can they pay them with money, with clothes, 
with food ; or can they purchase for them any 
thing they wish to possess ? &c. 

But is it in the power of children to be atten- 
tive? obedient? affectionate? and grateful? &c. 

Do you not think that this is a payment 
which Parents would willingly accept; and 
that it would much contribute to their happi- 
ness? &c. 

Ought not children to think of all that their 
parents are constantly doing for them ? 

Ought they not to listen to them with atten- 
tion and thankfulness ; &c. 

Which of you can recollect part of a hymn 
on this subject ? 

'* My Father, my Mother, I know, 
I cannot your kindness repay ; 
But I hope that, as older I grow, 

I shall learn your commands to obey." 

Who can repeat part of another hymn on the 
samie subject ? 

'* Let children that would fear the Lord, 
Hear what their teachers say ; 
With rev'rence meet their Parents' word. 
And with Might obey." 
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Do you not think that God will approve and 
bless those little ones who keep his command- 
ments, by honouring those whom he has made 
instruments of good to them ? and will not 
this blessing gladden the hearts of Parents, who 
are so deeply anxious for the welfare of their 
children ? &c. &c. 

Repeat a verse that mentions the blessing 

promised to dutiful children. 

" But those who worship God, and give 
Their Parents honour due. 
Here on this earth they long shall live, 
And live hereafter too." 

Which of you can recollect part of Mrs. 
Barbauld's beautiful hymn on the benefit of 
Instruction ? 

'* Instruction is the food of the mind; it 
is like the dew and the rain and the rich soil. 
As the soil and the rain and the dew cause 
the tree to swell and put forth its tender 
shoots, so do books and study and discourse 
feed the mind, and make it unfold its hidden 
powers. Cultivate, therefore, your own mind ; 
receive the nurture of instruction, that the 
man within you may grow and flourish. You 
cannot guess how excellent he may become. 
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O cherish, then, this precious mind; feed it 
with truth ; nourish it with knowledge : it 
comes from God, it is made in his image : the 
oak will last for centuries of years, but the mind 
of man b made for immortalitj." 

The Mother will, of course, not formally 
catechise her children by rote upon each of 
these moral and religious questions in suc-^ 
cession, or even upon every part of any one of 
these questions; but will patiently wait, and 
according to the answer vary her question, or 
conclude the conversation, keeping in mind 
' the necessity of renewing it at every favour- 
able opportunity, if only by a single word. 
Let her, in the management' of her children, 
ever recollect that Morality and Religion 
should be practical^'^j^ers(mal^ irkterwoyen with 
every pursuit, and not merely given in set 
lessons, to be laid aside as soon as the lesson is 
over. 

What is burnt ? what toasted ? boiled f 
roasted? What is pounded? rolled? dyed? 
dried? 

Questions of this kind ought not to succeed 
each other rapidly ; and the Mother may assist 
the feeble and less advanced, by such illustrating 
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questions as may lead to a second and third 
answer. 

Who runs f A cheerfuUy obedient boy^ when 
his manuna calls him. Would you rather 
have a part of an apple, or a whole one? 
which is larger? which is smaller than the 
wh<de? What do you call a man who can 
make an artificial work? Who dislikes work- 
ing? Who will not wait? Who will not 
obey ? Who cannot hear and speak ? Who can- 
not see at a distance ? Who is fond of wol*king ? 
Who returns from a journey? Who always 
looks out for more P Who has more than he 
wants ? Who is fond of speaking ? Who speaks 
elegantly? Who is easily frightened? Who 
finds pleasure in serving his fellow-creatures? 
Who can endure great heat or cold ? Who can 
bear no fatigue and exertion ? &c. 

Some of the following questions have a re- 
ference to the preceding exercises. 

When is a man most in want of assistance ? 
When is the firmament or sky most brilliant ? 
when most awful ? Which part of the house is 
sloping ? which vaulted ? which spacious and 
lofty ? What building is high and pointed ? 
What part of the house is fire-proof? . What 
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can be done with a whole f If an apple be 
divided into two parts, a second apple into 
four, and a third into eight parts, which parts 
will be the lai^est, those of the first, of the 
second, or of the third apple ? 

What does the idler detest, and what the 
impatient dislike? What do the industrious 
not shun ? What causes weariness ? (want of 
useful employment.) Who is talkative ? Whom 
do we call a coward ? Whom do jou call stout 
and robust ? How should a child feel after 
leaving behaved ill ? (ashamed ; sorry.) How 
should he feel after being reproved, and put in 
the right way ? (thankful.) What should you 
call a well-educated child? (diligent, fond of 
learning, obliging, modest, obedient.) What 
should you say of a lion, and of a dog ? of a 
lamb, of a wolf? of a snail, of a deer ? of the 
juice of a sloe, and that of a fig ? of the wood 
of a fir-tree, and that of an oak ? What is the 
appearance of Nature in spring, and what in 
winter? &c. 

If you wish to know what is the height 
from the floor to the ceiling, what would you 
be obliged to measure ? 

Describe the situation of this room ; mention 
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by what it is bounded on each side, in what 
story, or on what floor, and whether in the front 
or back part of the house. 

Describe the yard; for instance, the stables, 
bams, poultry-houses, offices, its entrance and 
outlets, its boundaries, figure, and dimensions, 
whether the surface be even or uneven, elevated 
or low, paved or unpaved, &c. 

Give a description of a garden well known to 
you, stating its boundaries, the direction of its 
principal walks, whether they cross each other ; 
the smaller paths that branch out from them, 
the position of its trees, and of what sort, the 
form of its beds, &c. 

At table, a variety of useful questions may 
be asked, leading to instructive and interest- 
ing conversations.— -Of what is bread made ? 
Can you mention the different operations 
necessary to be performed before a loaf is 
brought to the table? What share in it has 
the farmer, the labourer, the miller ? &c. 

But who sends rain after the com is spwn, 
and makes the sun shine to ripen it ? Who 
sends fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with 
joy and gladness ? &c. 

** And still Thy rain descends^ Thy sun is glowing, 
Fruits ripen round, flow'rs are beneath us blowing, 
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Afi<}> as if man were some dealing creature, 
Joys cover Nature," 

What implements are used ? Are any animals 
employed? &c. 

Who can mention the diflFerent colours on 
the table ? who can name them in Greek, in 
Latin, in German, in French ? &c. 
. What do you observe rising from the urn ? 

What is on the inside of the lid of the 
tea-pot? &c. Who can mention the animal, 
vegetable, mineral productions on the table ? &c. 

Is there any thing solid on the table, that on 
being put into a fluid would gradually dissolve 
and entirely disappear ? 

Where does it come from ? Did you ever 
hear that many hardships are suffered by the 
people who are employed to cultivate the sugar- 
plantations ? 

That they are in a state of slavery ? 

Do you think that they are as happy as the 
labourers in England ? 

William can tell you Mrs. Sherwood's history 
of little Dazee, which interested him so much 
last year. 

** Man's inhumanity to Man, 
Makes countless thousands mourn.'' 
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I have heard of sonie little boys and girls 
giving up the use of dugar when they were 
told how cruelly the poor negroes were 
treated. 

'* Has God then given its sweetness to the cane^ 
Unless his laws be trampled on— in vain ?" 

Did you ever hear of the name of Wilberforce ? 
Remind me this evening, and I will tell you 
what pains this great and good man took to 
lessen their misery. 

** Canst thou, and honour'd with a Christian name^ 
Buy what is woman-born^ and feel no shame ; 
Trade in the blood of innocence, and plead 
Expedience as a warrant for the deed .V 

You shall at a future time hear some 
passages from Clarkson's interesting account 
of the labour, money, and time bestowed, and 
the opposition encountered, by the friends of 
humanity, in their efforts to procure the 
abolition of this disgraceful traffic. Among 
the most conspicuous of these was Granville 
Sharp *, who was one of the first to feel and 

* Life of Granville Sharp^ by Prince Hoare. 
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notice the wrongs of the poor Africans, and 
nobly to exert himself in their cause. When 
you can read the account of this excellent man, 
you will see that his life was devoted to acts of 
extensive utility and benevolence ; and I hope 
you will not rest satisfied with approving and 
admiring, but that you will also endeavour to 
imitate. 

" We have no slaves at home. — Then why abroad? 
And they themselves^ once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us^ are emancipate and loos'd. 
Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our sir, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our Country^ and their shackles fall. 
That^s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then. 
And let it circulate through ev'ry vein 
Of all your empire, that where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too." 

There is no feeling of the heart that is more 
acceptable to God, than an ardent love to all 
mankind, wishing for and endeavouring to 
promote their happiness by every means in our 
power. 

** No works |hall find acceptance in that day, 
When all disguises shall be rent away, 
That square not truly with the Scripture plan. 
Nor spring from love to God and love to man." 
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But perhaps the most remarkable among 
these Christian labourers was Joshua Steele, a 
man of talents, learning, and philanthropy, who, 
at the age of eighty, repaired to his estate iii 
the West Indies, in order personally to ascertain 
the condition of the slaves, and to make upoo 
his own property the experiment of gradually- 
changing slavery into a milder condition, and 
from thence of raising the slaves to the rank 
of freemen. 

I cannot now gratify the curiosity you feel, 
by entering into particulars of the good sense, 
the firmness, the Christian spirit, which he 
evinced in reducing his plans to practice. I 
have excited in you a strong desire to become 
intimately acquainted with every circum* 
stance relating to such a character ; you will 
therefore exert your own diligence in reading 
and studying it in detail. I will only tell 
you that he died at the age of ninety-one, 
after having accomplished all he wished. 
When you, in youth, and health, and strength, 
feel inclined to magnify, and to sink under any 
little difficulty and exertion, think of Joshua 
Steele ! He who wishes to be a Christian, 
must not resign himself to a life of ease and 
luxury. 

D 
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** The wise and active conquer difficulties 
. By daring to attempt them : sloth and ifi^y 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard^ 
And make th' impossibility they fear." 

I have numerous other Christian characters 
in store for you. The names of Neild, and 
many others of the present day, who are un- 
weariedly treading in the steps of the illustrious 
Howard*, and successfully carrying into execu- 
tion the plans first suggested by his humanity, 
are familiar to you : But frohi the interest 
which you expressed while reading some of the 
Reports of the Bible Society, I think we Will 
first make acquaintance with those who are 
engaged in diffusing the light of the Gospel ; 
the simple, pure, but all-powerful word of God, 
unmixed with the opinions of man. 

A perseverance in these enlightened labours 
of love, will, it may be hoped, in time, unite 
all, both at home and abroad, in the bonds of 
Christian fellowship and amity f- 

The love of our neighbour is the test of, 
our love to God ; and in no way can we so 



* Howard's State of Prisons. — Neil's Do. — Buxton's Do. 
t History of the British and Foreign Bible Society.— « 
Rev. J. Owen. 
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effectually show this Iw^ ms ^y su^lyifig our 
brother with Heavenly food. 

*' He bids us glow with mimmkting Ipv?« 
To all on earti^ «iul to ImmV aboy# *." 

Now we are on thh mhi^ctp let his hear the 
hymn you so much jadoured, «M9posed by 
Bishop Heber, when he preached for the 
Church Missionary Society. 

" From Greenland's icy mountains^ 

From India's coral strand, 
Where Afric's sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river^ 

From many a palmy plain, 
They call jus jto dejiyer 

Their li^ i[ro.Qi ^,rror^s chainf 



* Let true Christians cultivate a Catholic spirit of 
universal goodwill^ and of amicable fellowship towards 
all those, of whatever sect or denomination, who, differing 
from them in non-essentials^ agree widi them in the grand 
fundamentals of Religion. Let them countenance men of 
real piety wherever they are found.-r-Prac/ica/ View of 
Christianity. Wiiberforce. 

The most perfect state of Christianity wHl consist not 
«o much in ikinkiAg alike^ as in being taught to lie down 
in peace Aogo^^.^^Lectures 4m the. Chrisdan Rdiffm* 
Matthew AUtm. 

D 2 
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** What though the spicy breesesr 

Blow soft o*er Ceylon's Isle; 
Though every prospect pleases^ 

And only man is vil&— 
In vain with lavish kindness 

The gifts of God are strown ; 
The heathen in their blindness 

Bow down to wood and stone^ 

*' Shall we> whose souls are lighted 

By wisdom from on high- 
Shall we to man benighted 

The lamp of life deny ? 
Salvation ! O Salvation ! 

The joyful sound proclaim^ 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learnt Messiah's name. 

" Waft, waft, ye winds, His story ; 

And you, ye waters, roll ; 
Till, Hke a sea of glory. 

It spreads from pole to pole ; 
Till o'er our ransom'd nature , 

The Lamb for sinners slain. 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 

In bliss returns to reign." 



1 am also glad to find that you take an 
interest in the publications of the Peace 
Society^, whose Christian labours will lead 

♦ Herald of Peace; published quarterly. 
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us to see the folly and the sin of giving way 
to hatred, strife, and vain glory; and the 
blessedness of forbearance, peace, and Charity, 
which is the bond of all virtues; the wisdDm of 
taking the Gk>spel for our rule of conduct, and 
the necessity of governing our actions by its 
precepts, if we wish to be acknowledged as the 
followers of Christ. The Christian's 

'* Warfere is within. There, un&tigued> 
His fervent spirit labours. There he fights^ 
And there obtains fresh triumphs o'er himself^ 
And never-with'ring wreaths^ compared with which 
The laurels that a Caesar reaps are weeds *. 



* Before we can expect others to be convinced of the 
truth of Christianity, we, its professed followers, must 
exhibit in our own conduct its amiable temper, its mild 
spirit, and all the loveliness of its character; as I conceive 
the best evidence of its truth rests not so much on ex- 
ternal evidence as on the simple, pure, disinterested spirit 
which it breathes ; so also I conceive a practical display of 
this spirit, by all those who bear its name (and I rejoice that 
Bible and Peace Societies begin to display it,) would do 
more to convert infidels and heathens, than all that has been 
written on the external evidence $ it would, I am certain, 
have the most wonderful effect on the world. The greatest 
foes to Chdstimty a^ e its pretended friends l-^Lectures m 
the Christian Religion, MaUhew Allen. 
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The^e ai^e th« chdfdcter^ fttid the scm^ t6 
which ParerilS should be desirous 6f cdflitiiitting 
ihtii |)upils after A Christian education- They 
Wight then i^easonably ejcpedt then! to cotitinu^ 
Steadfast in *ell-ddlng ; ihdulge the sweel hop€ 
. that they wotild bring forth good fhilt * that 
ih6y wt)uld pads through their stftte of triftl^ 
unseduced by the temptation^ of the irorld; 
virtuous and happy in themselves, benevolent 
and useful to others. 

" For earthly blessings moderate be thy prayer. 
And qualified ; for lights for strength, for grace. 
Unbounded thy petition*." 

But if Parents, after giving a worldly edu- 
cation, have the paltry ambition of wishing 
to introduce their children 16 rattk, power, 
fashion, riches, whether accompanied by intel- 
lectual and moral worth, or not, they may ex- 
pect ahd will deserve the consequences that 
ittlist iti6vilably foltewf. 

^ I &tic y6tk, tirhetlier there be tidt ttieti in thd wofk'ld, 
%h<nn you iiad Hrth^r hkvh your n&a b6 with ive hUftdr^d 
Ignite ^ annum, thAii ndtAe other you kndW with five 
tfaon^^d Refunds ^-^Locke ^ E^caihn. 

+ We ai^, ftw llie fnoit pattj coitupHy d^dciated, ati^ 
tiieh tommitted tb iAt iH^f couite fh a ^emti^ HftjAij^ 
Rev. W. Law. 
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'* It*s no 'm titles nor. in rank> 

It's no in wealth like Lon*non bank^ 

To purchase peace and rest 
It's no in makin muckle mair^ 
It's no in books^ it's no in lear. 

To make us truly blest. 

** If hapjHness hae not her seat 

And centre in the breast. 
We may be wise, or rich, or great. 

But never can be blest. 
Nae treasures, nor pleasures, 

Could make us happy lang; 
Thf heart ny^n the part iiy» 

That makes us right or wnmg." 

At diBoer and at supper our young com- 
panioiis may be encouraged to give an account 
of the morning and evening occupations: 
what th&7 have learned, ^hat observations 
they made during a walk; the birds, the 
plantflp the tre^s, the wild flowers, the leaves, 
the stones, the insects, the fields, jkc. th^t 
engaged their attention; the employments in 
their exercise-ground, the progress of their 
gardens; the performances in their work- 
shop, iic. &a 

The elder ones may be led kindly to 
question the younger : to feel pleasure in their 
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improvement and success ; to delight in assist- 
ing them on every occasion, &c. 

^* Love and kindness we may measure 
By this simple rule alone ^ 
Do we mind our neighbour's pleasure 
Just as if it were our own." 

No opportunity should be omitted of in- 
ducing them to put into practice the hymns, 
verses, moral and religious sentiments, with 
which their mempries are stored* 

Should any of the diildren have passed 
unobserved an object or circumstance which 
afforded matter of reflection and pleasure to 
the others, the excellent story of *'Eyes and 
no Eyes," in "Evenings at Home,** may be 
good-humouredly mentioned, and furnish a 
fund of useful and entertaining developing 
questions for head and heart, &c. 

The elder children may occasionally be 
asked to give a short account of what they are 
reading. 

You have lately been much interested in 
characters who are far advanced in Christian 
knowledge and practice. Will you now, for 
the gratification of your brothers, relate a few 
particulars of juvenile characters who gave 
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promise of attaining the same perfection. 
Will you begin with William's favourite 
' Joshua Gilpin*, or with William Durant f , or 
Seattle, &c. 

While you admire and love the ready 
obedience, the unwearied application and self- 
exertion, the modesty, which accompanied the 
successful cultivation of their talents; the 
practical observance of religion which dis- 
tinguished these charming boys, you will, I 
hope, endeavour to imitate, &c. &c. 

If you cannot attain the same mental 
superiority, you have it in your power to copy 
the most valuable part of their character ; the 
love of truth, the docility, the respect, the un- 
limited confidence, the gratitude, the ardent 
affection, invariably displayed in their conduct 
towards their exemplary Parents. 

'* Indulge the true ambition to excel. 
In that best art — the art of living well i" 



* Monument of Parental Affection to a dear and only 
Son.— J. Gilpin* 

t Memoirs and select Remains of an only Son.-^ 
J. Durant. 

X A'man that is young in years may be old in hours, if 
be have lost no time : But that happeneth rarely. — Bacon. 
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Since our last conversation on Howard^ I 
have met with a sketch of his character, which 
I will read to you after supper*. 



* In decision of character no man ever exceeded^ 
or ever will exceed, the late iUa$trious Howard. The 
energy of his determination was so great, that i^ instead 
of being habitual^ it had been shown only for a short 
time on particular occasions, it would have appeared 
a vehement impetuosity; but by being unintermitted, 
it had an equability of manner which scarcely appeared 
to exceed ihe tone of a calm constancy* it was so totally 
the reverse of any thing like turbulence or agitation. It 
was the calmness of an intensity kept uniform by the na- 
ture of the human mind forbidding it to be more^ and by 
the character of the individual forbidding it to be less. 
The habitual passion of his mind was a measure of feeling 
almost equal to the temporary extremes and paroxysms of 
common minds : as a great river, in its cuetomary state, is 
equal to a small or moderate one when swollen to a torrent. 

The moment of finishing his plans m detiberationy and 
commencing them in action, was the same. I wonder 
what must have been the amount of that bribe, in emolu« 
ment or pleasure, that would have detained him a week in- 
jutive after tfaeir^ fiml adjiHtment. The law winch carries 
water down a declivity, was not more unronqoerahleaad 
wvambte than the deleraiiQatioa of his feelings towmrds 
the main object The importance of this object iieii his 
boDities ib a Jtate of eaociiaBeiit wkkk was too ligid tp be 
aiboted by Hg^iter inleiMts, and on nhidi Aere£m the 
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The biography of practically Christian cha- 
racters, first introduced in short conversations, 
and afterwards more in detail, is of great value 



bdiiuties of nature and of art had no power. He had no 
leisure feeling which he could spare to be diverted among 
the innumerable varieties of the extensive scene which he 
traversed; all his subordinate feelings lost their separate 
existence and operation, by falling into the grand one. 
There have not been wanting trivial minds to mark this as 
a fault in his character. But the mere men of taste ought 
to be sifeht respecting such a man as Howard ; he is above 
their sphere of judgment. The invisible spirits who fulfil 
titeir commission of philanthrppy among mortals, do not 
care about pictures, statues, and sumptuous buildmgs ; and 
no iftoife did fee, when the time m which he might have in- 
spected and admired them, would have been taken from the 
Work to which he had consecrated his life. The curiositj- 
Which he taight feel, was reduced to wait till the hour should 
mrrive, when its gratification should be presented by con- 
science, which kept scrupulous charge of all his time, as 
the most sacred duty of that hour. If he was still at every 
hour, when it came, fated to feel the attractions of the fine 
aitu but the second clahn, they might be sure of their 
revenge; for no other man will ever visit Rome under such 
ft despotic consciousness of duty, as to refuse himself time 
for surveying the magnificence of its ruins. This implied 
an inconceivable severity of conviction, that he had one thing 
to do, and that he who would do some great thing in tliis 
short life, niust apply himself to the work with such a con. 
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in the cultivation of the young heart ; and if 
judiciously managed, forms a subject of the 
highest interest. 

It is of no small importance to accustom 
children at table, from an early age, to feel 
pleasure in listening to, and taking their share 
in useful subjects. 

When this habit is established, they will 
not, in future, wish for the society of those 



centration of his forces as to idle spectators, who live only 
to amuse themselves, looks like insanity. 

His attention was so strongly and tenaciously fixed on 
his object, that even at the greatest distance, as the Egyp* 
tian pyramids to travellers, it appeared to him with a lurai* 
nous distinctness, as if it had been nigh, and beguiled the 
toilsome length of labour and enterprise by which he was 
to reach it. It was so conspicuous before him, that not a 
step deviated from the direction, and every movement and 
every day was an approximation. As his method referred 
every thing he did and thought to the end, and as his ex- 
ertion did not relax for a moment, he made the trial so seU 
dom made, what is the utmost effect which may be granted 
to the last possible efforts of a human agent ; and there-n 
fore what he did not accomplish, he might conclude to be 
placed beyond the sphere of mortal activity, and calmly 
left to the immediate disposal of Providence.— JEwoy on 
JPecision of Character, — I. Foster, 
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whose ideas and whose conversation rise lio 
higher than the discussion of the various 
dishes ; the merits and demerits of modes of 
cookery ; suitable sauces^ &c. &c. Much lesd 
will they feel any inclination to join in topics, 
which, however appropriate to the kitchen, 
they will feel to be not quite so to the 
parlour. 

Teach them by precept, but, above all, by 
unvarying example* ^ to consider their meals 
as a necessary refreshment for the body, but 
as by no means worthy to occupy the mind. 
Let Parents, instead of encouraging^^ omit 
no opportunity of keeping in subjection the 
animal propensities ; on every occasion let them 



* Children (nay and men too) do most by example.—* 
Locke. 

As the bodies of children are imperceptibly affected 
by the air they breathe^ so are their minds by the moral 
atmosphere which surrounds them; that is^ the tone of 
character and general influence of those with whom they 
live. — Hints on early Education.'-'Mrs. Hoare. 

+ Why chain the attention of children to all that bespeaks 
the littleness of man^ and his innumerable wants of eating, 
drinking, clothing .' and never suffer it to rise to the con* 
templation of all that is excellent in him, and worthy of an 
immortal being }'^Earltf EducatUm.-^Miss Applelon* 
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be mindful to rake and to cbemb the flpirtttial 
affections of our nature. 

Instruction, imparted acx^ordiog to the 
foregoing hint^, becoioes daily more interest* 
ing to the child; for now be conceives and 
embraces things with more facility aud m> 
curacy, and is not embarrassed in giving 
words to his thoughts; he has gained a ceaT'- 
tain degree of strength, and does opt hesitate 
at every answer which he has to give; giddi«- 
ness and distraction, so common to young 
diildren^ he has nearly conquered* and thus 
he amply rewards the patience and judlcimis 
kindness which have successfully developed hia 
^arly powers. 

These exercises are not intended to be 
regularly gone through, to be followed 
blindly, or administered mechanicaUy, but 
are merely given as hints to Parents how 
they may profitably direct the attention of 
children *. 

The little ones should not only he allowed^ 

* As the Mother is entrusted by Providence with the 
government of her children during their tender years^ the 
mind ought to be no less her care than the body,^^Lor4 
Kahnes* 
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bat encouraged, on all occasions, to ask for 
ex];4anation of every word, and of every senti- 
ment, not perfectly understood: they should 
have Ifterty to state the impression produced 
upon their minds and feelings by persons and 
things. 

Let Mothers particularly attend to this 
suggestion; not only because such permission 
will create a desire* for instruction, and be* 
cause it will afford opportunities of correct- 
ing such ideas as may be erroneous, and of 
confirming sudi as are just, but because in 
the domestic circle alone can this privilege be 
enjoyed. 

The system of education, to which children 
are generally subjected, upon leaving the 
parental roof, does not often admit of the 
least interruption of the regular lesson, how- 
ever ignorant the children may feel of the 
meaning of what they are required |;0 pro- 
nounce, and to treasure in their memory as a 



* The business of an instructor is not so much to teach 
a child all that is knowable, as to raise in him a love and 
esteem of knowledge, and to put him in the right way of 
knowing and improving himself when he has a mind to it.— 
Locke. 
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fact. The effect of |his privation may btf 
seen at the moment in the weary and vacant 
countenances of the pupils ; a result still more 
lamentable is^ the facility with which, ii^ 
future life, they allow themselves to be carried 
along by custom, by fashion, or by a weak 
dread of bidicule*: they feel the exertion 
of thinking too great; to fornv and to act 
upon an opinion of their own, to dare to be 
practical Christians, requires, they find, more 
strength of mind than they have been accus-^ 
tomed to exert ; they therefore remain satis6ed 
to regulate their conduct, to form their habitSi 
and to estimate their happiness, by the opinion 
pf others f» 
Parents! let your daily lesson to your 



* Too great fisicility, such as is apt to lead a young person 
astray^ is a weakness that ought to be carefUlIy guarded 
against. Young men are misled by the vicious inclinations 
of others more frequently than by their own : they are 
ashamed of scrupling to do what their companions do 
without scruple. — Lord Kaimes^ 

t How many consciences are kept quiet upon no other 
foundation, but because they sin under the authority of the 
professing Christian world. — Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life.-^Eev. W. Law. 
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children be. Think always, and think 

FOa YOURSELVES*, 

Attention unrelaxing should be paid to 
every shade of effect produced on the mind 
and hearts of the children ; and discriminating 
tenderness and delicacy will vary the measures 
accordingly. However excellent may be the 
theory which has for its object a gradual de- 
velopment of the infant faculties, and however 
well adapted to that end may be the matter of 
the exercises, success must depend upon the 
adminUtratian. It must not be rigid — ^it must 
not be languid — but the whole must flow from 
the pure source of never-failing charity f . 

Should the little ones evince a dislike to 
their exercises, return to them with evident 
reluctance,, and quit them with joy, let the 
Mother look within hebself for the cause; 
she may have kept to the strict letter of the 
Pestalozzian system, but she has not seized 
the SPIBIT: but let her not be discouraged. 
Let her beware of abandoning her duty, by 

* If you put any value on morals, permit not your son 
to enter a public school till he can pronounce with a manly 
assurance the monosyllable No l^^Lord Kaimes. 

t The culture of the heart during childhood is the chief 
branch of education.— XonI Kaimes, 
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weakly ^viog way either to despair or to 
weariness. — Let her persevere*-^Is she not 
a Mother ? and whose powers of devdoplng 
the in&nt £»culties are so vrell Jimndeif as a 
Mother's? Are they not founded upon loee? 
and upon no other foundation can there be a 
right development of the infant faculties. 

Other instructors act on the Mf^ace of the 
being. The Mother acts on thfe HEA&x; and 
Out of the heart alone all true development 
springs. 



THE END. 
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The difficulty of providing rational and 
agreeable employment for very young chil- 
dren, is a general subject of complaint. Thid 
difficulty, it is presumed, would not be found 
insuperable, could Parents be induced to 
devote their time and their powers to a 
province peculiarly their cwn*. 



* The well-educating of their children is so much the 
duty and concern of Parents^ and the welfare and prosperity 
of the nation so much depend on it, that I would have 
every one lay it seriously to heart.— -2/>cAe. 
A 2 
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The more entirely a Mother gives herself 
up to the discharge of duties for which she is 
eminently qoali6ed ; to the sacred task of 
watching and assisting the derelopment of 
the minds and hearts of her infants, the 
greater will be her success, and the more per- 
fect her happiness. It is from steady appli- 
cation and perseverance that she must look 
for strength ; she will learn more from hourly 
observation and instruction of her children, 
than from the study of the best treatises on 
education, and the most perfect exercises 
that can be provided. *^ If the spirit be 
there, ingenuity will not be wanting ; and if 
the spirit be not there, in vain will rules 
supply its place." — For a Mother's care, for 
a Mother's cultivation, - for a Mother's 
love, there can be found no substitute. 

Guided by affection and by a solicitude 
for their welfare, of which a Parent alone is 
capable, difficulties will vanish by persever- 
ing trial : she will daily become conscious of 
a growing skill, of a deeper interest ; she wiU 
witness the success of her efforts ; she will 
read in the smiling intelligent looks of her 
yoqng pupils, and she will feel in her own 



heart the reward of her honourable, her 
sacred^ her happy work. 

'* Then why resign into a stranger^s hand 
A task as much within your own command ? 
That God and Nature, and your int'rest too, 
Seem with one voice to delegate to you." 

Even at a more advanced stage of educa- 
tion, when it may be deemed necessary to 
introduce an Instructor into the family, the 
duties of Parents are by no means re- 
moved, or even lessened. Indeed, such is the 
propensity of our nature to indolence — ^so 
plausible and ready our excuses for neglect 
of duty — that it would be safer to consider 
these duties as increased ; and so far from 
allowing such an event to slacken parental 
cares, it would be wiser to' let it serve as an 
incitement to augmented vigilance, and a 
stimulus to greater exertion^ 

There are feelings, there are responsibilities 
which belong exclusively to Parents ; there 
are offices, there are duties, to the discharge 
of which, no other can be competent . Let 
them never forget that they are the ^' lords of 
the soil ;" they have to look not only to pre- 
sent, but to future and permanent produce. 



Mr. Edge worth, in one of bis valuable 
works on Education, suggests the advantages 
likely to arise from the formation of Educa- 
tion Societies, consisting entirely of Parents. 
Were this idea carried into execution, it 
would more effectually assist this great cause, 
secure the happiness of Parents, and pro- 
mote the interests of the rising generation, 
t|ian any other means that could be devised. 
.And could Mothers have a more delightful, 
or a ipore profitable topic for consiftemtion 
and discussion, than the intellectual and mo- 
ral culture of human nature* in its most im* 
portant aad ii[K>st interesting stage* ? WauJd 
not the time thus spent, be as agreeably and 
as advantageously employed as in the assort* 
nuent of lace and riband ; in discussing each 
other's dress and looks ; the success or failure 
of an entertainment; the shape of. a carriage ; 
the superiority of one street, or one set of fur- 
nitqce^ or. one acquaintance, on the score of 



• If my subject is not one in which you are intere8tecl,it 
is mt! which is in it&eK most interesting. It is one so in- 
terMitig, that were I a legislator^ I would begin here to 
legisbiifv-^Jiiff^^re M on JUucaiion, — M. Allen, 
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! iishion, to adodier ? Id daily prepieuatidDS 

j for Mgbtly eflchtUtionn in ftovowd/iatb wMdk 

Beitber talents^ nor virtues, nor inforaiatimi, 
nor ui0rit of any sort ^ill be required as the 
passport ; where tke ignoraot, this presttmii^/ 
Hie frivoloQSy tbe insigmficant, are on a letet' 
with the intelligent, the modest, tbeaetivelf 
virtaons, the faigh-oi'iiMied ! !^ ' . 

And it is w^l if this busy trifling, this tfiri^ 
voitty, this dissipation, which is dignified by 
the name of etnployineni*-4his conteniptiMe^ 
ef^emess, this freney #or what is new, a«id 
gay, and fashionable, which has seized all 
raakSf and encroached upon every siacred 
duty ; if this heartless trifling teittninate in 
Biene folly; if it lead not to sentimeitits, to 
feelings, to practices at utter variance with 
the principles of the religion yfeprofm\ 



> P We most spMc out: Their ChmlitmU^ it Mi€km* 
iiMmfy.*^*WUkei^wee: 

• Whtlcfrer w ibdiflh, ridiculous, Tiiin, eaithlj, or fansial' 
in.lfatt'life «f a Christian, is smnething tliflit ooght >Dot to |ie 
then^ U li « spotatid'a dc^ett^nt^hat tjfnxilt be wasiied 
amy «riA teans of repenttiiK^. But if any filing of this 
kiad nifis through the course of oar whole Jif«v if^eaHofir 
ourselves in things that are ekher vtfib, fodlisb, or s^nsoal, 
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Could Mothers be awakened to a sense. of 
their culpability, to a feeling of their utter 
degradation when they abandon their chil- 
dren for the world ; when they devote that 
tjaie and thai attention to trifles, which, un- 
der the guidance of nature, of reason, and of 
Christianity, might be improved to the no- 
blest purposes: could they be roused to a 
f^ilfiliJi^nt of, their high destination: could 
Parents.be persuaded to associate, to oor- 
respond, to devqte themselves :to their first 
duty,, these " Hiats" would no longer be re- 



we renounce our profession.— iSmaiM Call to a Holy 
JJfei'^Reth W. Law. 

Must it npt excite our grief and indignation, when we 
behold Mothers forgetful at once of their own peculiar 
duties, and of the high office which ProTidence designed 
their daughters to fulfil, exciting, instead of moderating in 
them, the natural sanguineness and inconsiderateness of 
youth ; hurrying them night after night to the resorts of 
difisipation ; thus teaching them to dbspise the common 
comforts of the family circle ; and instead of striving to 
mise their views, and to direct their affections to their true 
oAgect, acting as if with the express design studiously to ex* 
tmguis^ every sp^k of a devotional spirit, and to kindle in 
its stead an excessive love of pleasure, and perhaps a prin- 
ciple . of extravagant vanity, and ardent eniolation ?«-r 
WtUbtr force on Practical ChriHianUy. 



quired ; this humbid offering of love would 
be discoatinued, under the conviction that 
this great cause must prosper if practicai.ly 
tak^a up by those most capable of under- 
standing and of executing it, whose bounden 
duty it is, and whose highest delight and 
glory it should, and might be. 

Books on the subject of education are now 
numerous, and many of them excellent; these 
are read and talked of, but unfortunately few 
consider it to be their business to act upon the 
suggestions they contain. It is evident that 
the same course will continue to be pursued, 
that^oo alteration or improvement will or can 
take place in this momentous concern, till 
Parents undertake the all-important, the 
deeply-interesting, the sacred duty. 

While Parents prove themselves indif- 
ferent to the true interests of their children, 
while they remain deaf to the voice of nature, 
ef conscience, and of duty, can it reasonably 
be expected that any other individual (how- 
ever well qualified in many respectid) should 
perform, as it ought to be performed^ what 
Parents consider as too ignoble, too trou- 
blesome, too burdensome a task ? 

Could Mothers assume the courage and 
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have .the perseverance to devote, their time 
and to give their undivided attention to thia 
grand object; could they resolutely deter- 
mine to employ the powers bestowed upon 
them for the express purpose of sowing itk 
infancy the seeds of knowledge and of virtue, 
of all that is great and good ;. could mftteroal 
aiS^ction and maternal skill be engaged in the 
cause, with an earnest determination assidun 
onsly to perform the part of duty, a gradual 
but certain reformation and improvement 
would take place ; the poor and false plea^. 
i^nres of dissipation would be despised^ fo-s 
reign joys would no longer be sought, the 
treasure and the heart would be at home; 
aure ^nd rich to Parents, to ci)Udren> to 
society, would be the reward*. 

It is acknowledged that Mouthers .hav^' a 
peculiar art in conciliating the affections lol 
qbildren, that there ia an inexpressible chann 
accompanying the intercourae between Mo-^ 



* Were it generally understood that the education of 
children is the Mother's peculiar province ; an important 
trust committed to her by her Maker, education, at that 
early period, would, I am persuaded, be ^carried on more 
accurately than it is at present— ZLorc^ Kaitnes. 
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thers and their infants ; that maternal tender- 
ness has the most powerful influence; that 
none, let their qualifications be what they 
may, can supply the place of a Mother ; 

'^ She knows eacE chotd, its various tones, 
Each spring, its various bias * " 

All this is now so generally acknowledged, 
that it need not be dwelt upon. 

It is the neglect, the abandonment of all 
these high endowments, the perversion of 
these talents, the dereliction of the most sa- 
cred duties, the renunciation of the brightesl, 
the purest enjoyments ; it is all this that re- 
quires to be dwelt upon. 

And can a mother's love grow cold ? 

Can she forget her boy ? 
His pleasing innocence behold. 

Nor weep for grief— for jqy ? 



* They have a remarkably quick insight into character, 
and a warmth of afi^tion, a tenderness and a delicacy, 
which win the affection of others, and enable them to cor- 
rect faults without giving offence— and to present Christian 
principles and virtues to their children in their most 
amiable form. — Christian Education. — Babingtan, 
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A Mother may forget her child. 
While wolves devour it on the wild; 
Is this a Mother's love ? 

* Ten thousand voices answer, " No !" 

Ye clasp your babes and kiss ; 
Your bosoms yearn, your eyes o erflow ; . 

Yet ah ! remember this— . 
The infant rear'd alone for earth. 
May live, may die — to curse his birth : 

Is ihis a Mother's love? 

A Parent's heart may prove a snare ; 

The child she loves so well. 
Her hand may lead, with gentlest care, 

Down the smooth road to hell : 
Nourish its frame, — destroy its mind : 
Thus do the blind mislead the blind. 

E'en with a Mother's love. 

Motliers must be solemnly called upon to 
devote themselves to the service of those who 
have the most powerful of all claims upon 
them ; they must be exhorted to become di- 
ligent labourers in this mighty work; they 
must be awakened to the indispensable ob- 
ligation they are under of undertaking the 
cultivation of their children, of forming their 
dispositions and their habits by watchful at- 
tention, by constant precept, and above all, 
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by unvarying example *. " Ye shall lay up 
these my words in your hearts and in your 
souls: and ye shall teach them your chil- 
dren ; speaking of them when thou sittest in 
thy house, and when thou walkest by the 
way ; when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up." Parents must be convinced that 
this is the business that properly belongs to 
them ; this is the end and should be the aim 
of their existence. They must be made to 
feel that the whole circle of temporal em- 
ployments and temporal delights boast no 



* Let Parents, instead of excusing themselves by laying 
the fault to nature, exhibit in their own conduct that cha- 
racter they would wish to see their children possess.— 
Allen's Lectures on the Christian Religion, 

Let a Parent be particularly on his guard against his 
fiiults and weaknesses when in the bosom of his family. 
The reverse is not seldom the case. The circumspection 
and restraint practised abroad, are often greatly relaxed at 
home. Here liberties and self-indulgencies are thought 
more allowable ; wrong tempers are not instantly repressed 
in the bosom, and are suffered to deform the countenance, 
and also sometimes to break out in unchristian tones, ex« 
pressions, and condnct, ^-Babington on Christian Education, 

''What is the first requisite in Parental miuiagement? 
Example! — What the second? Example! — What the 
third ? Example." 
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bigber privilegfe, yield no sweeter satisfac*- 
tion tban tbat of preparing immortal spirits 
for eartbly virtue, and for beavenly bliss. 

According to Pestalozzi, Number, 
FORM^ and Language, are tbe foandation 
of all knowledge. Motbers will find tbat tbe 
following exercises in nnmber will awaken 
and fix tbe attention, and gradually strengtben 
tb^ minds of tbeir little ones, and tberefore 
prove botb profitable apd amusing, provided 
tbey be properly administered. 

Whether these exercises be mastered in 
twelve weeks or in twelve months, is a mat- 
ter of little moment; but until they are mas- 
tered (let the time be what it may) children 
should not be pushed one step in advance. 

These exeroides will enable children to 
count readily forward and backward ; and to 
prove, as well as to answer, with ease ai^d 
promptitude, with or without visible objects, 
every question that can be proposed in add- 
ing^ subtracting, &c. under twenty. 

This first foutidatidn graduslUy and pba- 
santly laid, the mother may proceed, with a 
reasonable hope of success. Should she, on 
the contrary, hurry over the first, but most 
important, as well as most difficult part of the 
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prbcess, and wish Her cbildren tq make what 
she conceives to be a rapid progress, she will 
prepare for herself constadt disappoiatmeDt, 
iD their uncertain and confused answers^ in 
conseqjaedce of their not having been fami* 
llariz^ by a long, patient, and unremitting 
practice iit first principles. 

Mothers, by thus advancing prematurely^ 
will, far from accelerating, inevitably retard, 
if not annihilate the very capability of future 
progress. 

The first thing the Mo&er, or one of .th6 
elder brothers or sisters has to do, is to let the 
little ones count with moveable objects, as 
i(iahbl6s, beads, beans ; or better with small 
pieces of wood, curt in the shape of cubes Or 
oblongs. 

A; mother, who had been educated in an 
institution for daughters, whieh formerly was 
cobn^cted; with PestaloKzi's establisiiment^ 
gave the first exercises in Number, in the 
following manner : 

The Mother y placing one of the cubes 
before the diildren, said : This is 4m6 cabe ; 
ibd made them repeat it. 

Ckikbren. This is one cnbe. 

Mother, (adding a secondr) Here you see 
two cubes. 
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Children. (Touching them with their fin- 
gers.) Two cobes. 

Mother. (Adding another.) There are 
three cubes. 
* Children. (As before.) Three cubes. 

Mother. (Taking up the three cubes, and 
throwing two upon the table.) How many 
cubes do you see before you ? 

ChUdren. We see two cubes. 

Mother. (Taking up the two, and throw- 
ing three cubes upon the table.) How mauy 
do you count now ? 

Children. We count three. 

Mother. (Having continued as far as five^ 
and throwing four cubes upon the table.) 
How many are there now ? 

Children. There are Jour. 

(When any of the children gave a wrong 
answer, she took it for granted that the fore- 
going step was not clear to him; and she 
returned to the preceding number.) 

Mother. (Throwing five upon the table.) 
How many do you see now? 

Children. (After counting them.) We per- 
ceive five. In this manner she continued till 
ten, making the children always repeat the 
preceding numbers before she went to a new 
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one; and thus, by frequent but short repe- 
titions, of a few minutes at a time, they 
learned with cheerfulness and without fa- 
tigue, to count from one to ten. 

(The mother should introduce as much 
variety into these exercises as possible, by 
making the child count her or his owD 
fingers, the buttons of his jacket or waist- 
coat, or some other objects near him ; and it 
should never be forgotten, that in order to 
prevent weariness or disgust, she should give 
short lessons at a time, but several repe- 
titions of them during the day.) 

After having advanced so far as to be able 
to count from one to ten, the mother now 
placed an oblong figure before them^ saying: 
Once one. 

Children. Once one. 

Mother. (Placing a second oblong at a 
little distance from the first.) Twice one* 

Children. Twice one. 



Mother. 


(Adding another.) 


Three times 


one. 






Children. 


Three times one. 




Mother^ 


(Adding another.) 


Four times 


one. 






Children. 


Four times one. 
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Mother. Five times iine. 

Children. Five times one. 

Thus she continued till she had ranged ten 
times one oblong upon the table, at equal 
distances ; and all of them in a straight line ; 
their long sides towards the window, a*d 
theii" short sides towards the door. 

Mother. (To the children.) Pay atten- 
tion : we will look at these oblongs, and see 
whether ide can notice any thing besides; 
firbt tell me once mbre, how many oblongs 
afe on the table. 

Children. Ten oblongs are on the table. 

Mother. Do they lie close together ? 

Children^ No ! they do not lie close to- 
gether. 

Mother. In what manner are they sepa- 
rated ? Is the first oblong placed riiear to, or 
further from the second, than the second 
from the third ? 

Children. No ! they are equally distant 
from each other. 

Mother. Right ! we have already noticed 
something of these oblongs— ^here are ten 
oblongs at equal distances from each other. 

Children. Here are ten oblongs at equal 
distances from each other. 
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-Ittofker. L^t us try to discover f^ometbio^ 
. more. Could ifot theise obloogs be placed 
differently, wifboot cbangibg either their 
ntf Mb^r or dist^niie ? 

Should the children not observe, that they 
may be pftaced in a curved as well as iii a 
straight line, the Mother raqges them so as 
to form a curved line, without changing either 
their nucnb^r or distance ; and thei^ rejpla^es 
them in the fovmer straigbt position. T%is 
operation will probably lead them to perceiv0 
that they ought to say : 

'* These ob tongs are ranged in a straight 
littel*' 

Jftfiter. We have discovered agaio' some* 
thMg neiv, atfd lest we should forget it, let as 
repeat whatever we have observed : here av^ 
ten oblongs placed at eqnal distances, .aiyd in 
a'Stiiaight HnCr 

Children. Here are ten oblongs placed at 
eqiual distanci^s, and iB' a ^straight line, i&c. 

(In^he same manner did the Mother pro- 
ceed in making the chiMren find oUf the 
position' of the oblongs with respect to their 
long and short sides, till they could finally 

Children. Here are ten oblongs, plaeed at 
B 2 
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equal distances, in a straight line, having tbeTr 
long sides turned towards the window, and 
their sJiort sides towards the door. 

Mother. We can say five different things 
of these oblongs: 

1. That their number amounts to ten. 

2. That they are placed at equal dis- 
tances. 

3. That they are ranged in a straight line. 

4. That their long sides are turned towards 
the window. 

5. And their short sides towards the door. 
(The children, after knowing this well, 

were desired to turn about, or to shut their 
eyes ; meanwhile she took away two oblongs, 
and having moved Ihe second nearer ^o the 
first, she desired them to face her again, and 
asked : How many are here now ? 

Children. (Having counted them.) There 
are but eight. 

Mother. How many were there before ? . 

Children. There were ten. 

Motlier. How many have I taken away ? 

Children. You have taken away two 
(pointing to the vacant places.) 

Mother. Did not these oblongs undergo 
any other change ? 
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Children. (Attentively examining theai.) 
Yes. You have mdved that (pointing to it) 
nearer to the other. 

Mother. Very well ! Do you observe any 
other change ? 

Each of the Children. I see no other. 

Mother. What did you notice respecting 
the oblongs before you turned about ? 

Children. There were ten placed at equal 
distanced, in a straight line, their long sides, 
turned towards the window, and their short 
sides towards the door. 

Mother. What change did they undergo 
whilst you turned about ? 

Children. There were but eight left, and 
one of them was moved nearer to another. 
All the rest remained as before. 

Mother. Exactly so ! 

These and many other changes^ by dimi- 
nishing or increasing the number of oblongs, 
by making the children find out whatever 
can be observed with respect to their po- 
sition, &c. are particularly calculated to fix^ 
their attention. 

The Mother may vary these first exercises. 
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by drawing lines in difiereot directions, cir- 
cles, triangles, squares, Sec. Thus : 

I O A D 

The children repeatipg^ One ikie, one cir- 
cle, one triangle, one square *. 

I o A q 

II OO A4^ QQ 
ChUdren* One line^ one circle^ one /^ 919^ Q, 

One Jine and one line. 
One circle ood one cirqle. 
Oee triao^e and one tris^^ei. 
One square apd one squara 
1 O A a 

II 00 Ai^ DO 

III 000 AAA POD 
Children. One line^ one circle, one ^ri^gie^, 

one square. 
One line and one line. 
One circle an^ one circle. 
One triangle and one t^ifiQgle. 
One square and one square. 
One line^ and one lipe^and ope^iq^ 
Oae circle, aiid one circje, ^^ <w)$ 

circle. 



* This exercise should be performed with chalk, standing 
at a large slate placed upon an easel. 
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One .triangle, 911^ one triangle, and 

one ^ri^ngle. 
One squafe, and one square, and 
one squaefe. 
* As soon as the cfa^l(|r^ are 9fvrare,)tbat any 
number whatever is composed of unities, it 
would be superfluous to let them any longer 
repeat all the uaiti^s of a coUecdve number ; 
and after having continue ^o di;aw 

I O AD 

II 00 AA DD 

I I 1 000 AAA DDD 

MM 0000 AAAA nndn 

they may aay : 

1 line, 1 circle^ 1 triangle, 1 square. 

^ ,Uo^l9, S.circlea^ 2 ibriangtes, Sl.sqpatai. 

8 lines, 8 circles, S trtai^les> 8 squares. 

4) lines, 4 circles, 4 triangles, 4 squares ; t6 
be continue^ t(f twelve. 

Each lesso^, after baying been well exer- 
cised, either ivith fiaiigible obj^s or tibe 
above signs, is ^hen to be repeat^ ivitliout 
making use of either, till the children are 
quite firm in tfaeior operations, and able to 
answer any question proposjed to them re- 
lative to each lesson. 



• 
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Counting backward. 
The Mother draws j | 

I 

Children say, 2 lines, 1 line. 
She draws | | i 

I I 
I 

Children, 3 lines, 2 lines, 1 line. 
Then Mil 

I I I 
I i 

I 

Children, 4 lines, 3 lines, 2 lines, 1 line. 

This to be continued, beginning with 5, 
then with 6, 7, &c. to 20. 
Counting forward and backward combined. 
The Mother draws one line, and below it 
two lines. Then, at a small distance, two lines 
and one below, as, | | | 

II I 

Children repeat, 1 line, 2 lines ; 2 lines, 1 line. 
They repeat the sanie operation with va- 
rious figures. 

Draw each of you, 

r III 
II II 

Ml .1 
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And say, 1 line, 2 lines, 3 lines. 
3 lines^ 2 lines, 1 line. 
Draw each of you, 

I i I I i 

11 III 

Mi i I 

I I I I J 

And say, 1 line, 2 lines^ 3 lines, 4 lines : 

4s lines, 3 lines, 2 lines, 1 line. 

The same to be continued to twenty. 

As soon as the Mother is quite satisfied 
that her little ones not only take delight in 
these operations, but can give ready and cor- 
rect answers in regard to any of them, she 
may with safety proceed to a second step, in 
the following manner : 

Mother. (Placing one cube on the table.) 
Once 1. 

, Moth. (Pointing to the one cube.) Once 
1, (adding a second to it,) more once 1, are 
twice 1. 

Chiidr. Once 1, more once 1, are twice I. 

Moth, (Pointing to the two cubes on the 
table.) Twice 1 more once 1 (adding a third 
cube) are 3 times 1. 

Childr. Twice 1 more once 1, are 3 
times 1. 
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Moth. $ \mes 1 sf^gre onpe 1 (adding, a 
fourth cube) ftne.^i tim^s h 

4 times 1 0M>re pppe 1 (a^dipg a Ififtb) are. 
5 times I. • 

Thus sl^ecc^Dtiuued, till 91 times 1 more 
ODce 1 are 1^0 times 1. The phjldreo always 
repeating aft^r hen 

Id qpier tp copviii^e heriiplf whether the 
children i^fougbliy understood the nnmbers 
from 1 ^o IQ^ she threw a certain nxiii^ber of 
piijl^e^ i)ppn the t^le, ^r ip^tance 5, and 
fisHed* JEiPW many lie now upon thf \^^}9 ^ 
. Childi\ 5 ar/e lying ,uppi» thp ts^ble* 

Moth. }f J add tp thei^ 5 pnp niore (a^^iag 
ftfiother to theqn,} ^pw many will t\i^r^ be,? 

Childr. If you add te thps^ fivi^ put^l^s 09^ 
piore, there ^ill be 6, 

Moth. Why? 

Cfdldr. ^ tiojies 1 more opce; 1 lare 6 
times 1. 

Moth. (Taking away the sixth.) Here sa^x^ 
5 9g^in; but (taking i|p one) if I takeaif.ay 1 
from these five cpibes, Ijqw many ^ill remain ? 

Childr. If you take 1 from five, there m\\ 
remain 4. 

After the children have gone through t|3fse 
exercises (whijch may be varied and ex^ncl^^ 
but very gradually^ and always with patience 
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ab4 -good hutmurj ^rud the elder cfaiMreo 
pra^tjsitig the younger w far asUiey koQW^ 
tbe Mother majf make J^xb comtst as |ar as 
90 iQ thej»flie maauer, pfoposiDg .4o them 
similar questions ; for in^aoee: 

MHk* (Tfarumng^atn^domii nuiiilDNiir of 
cubes, exceeding however ten, upon the 
table.) How msmy cubes ace here ? 

QliMdr. {Aiiet luu^iiig ooqnted thfim.) 
There are IS. 

Moth. 13 times 1 moire once JU iiow xnafny 
times i ? 

Childr. 13 times 1 m#re anee :|, ace 14 
times 1. 

Mitth. But 13 times 1 loss HQce.l, jbow 
many titnes 1 ? 

Childr. 13 times 1 iepnronce 1, are twelve 
times 1. 

Moth. If you add to 16 times 1, 3 times 
l^ bow iqany times 1 doei; it giw ? 

Childr. By adding to 16 times ly 3 times 
1, it wiJl give 19 times 1. 

Moth. But if you take from 16 times 1, 4 
times ly how many times 1 will remain ? 

Childr. By taking from 16 times 1, 4 times 
1, 12 times 1 will remain^ &c. 

As soon as the children were able« wMtb 
facility, to r^uiti cornedt amswrctrs ta ^ch 
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qaestions^ with and without the aid of visible 
objects^ the Mother was convinced that they 
had perfectly acquired the first elements of 
combining numbers, and she proceedect to 
the combined unity 2, 

Moth. (Placing two cubes together.) 
Twice 1 are once £• 

Childr. Twice 1 are once % 

Moth. (Separating them again, and lifting 
one of them up) 1 is the half of 2. 

Childr. lis the half of 2. 

Moth. (Placing again the second next to 
the first.) Twice 1 are once 2. 

Childr. Twice 1 are once 2. 

Moth. (Adding to the two cubes a third, 
which she placed below them, thus :) 



\ I I 

D 
3 times 1 are once 2, and the half of 2. 

Childr. 3 times 1 are once 2, and the half 
of 2. 

Moth. (Adding to the third a fourth cube, 
so as to form two pair.) 



I I I 



4 times 1 are twice 2. 

Childr. 4 times 1 are twice 2. 
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Moth. 5 times 1 are twice 8 and the half 
of 2. 



D 
ChUdr. 5 times 1 are twice 2 ^nd the half 

of 2. 
Moth. 6 times 1 are 3 times 2. 



I » I 

UD 
I I t 



ChUdr. 6 times 1 are 3 times 2. 
J/o^A. 7 times 1 are 8 times 2 and the half 
of 2. 



I I I 



MJ 

m 

n 

ChUdr, 7 times 1 are 3 times 2 and the half 
of 2. 

Moth. 8 times 1 are 4 times 2. 

ChUdr. 8 times 1 are 4 times 2. 

This exercise is carried on to 20 times 1 
and 10 times 2, so that twenty cabes are 
placed by pairs upon the table. This first 
step in coff^osing, or amdnmng, will require 
much time and patience. 
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When the dhildren are quite firm in it, 
and understand perfectly the nature of the 
operation, the mother may give the exercise 
inversely, by decomposing the combined num- 
ber 2. Thus : 

(Placing 2 cubes upon the table*) Once 2 
are twice !• 

Childr. Once 2 are twice 1. 

Moth. (Taking one of the cubes up.) The 
half of 2 is 1. 

Childr. The half of^sl. 

Moth^ (Replacing^ the cube next t6 the 
first.) Once 2 are twice 1; 

Childr. Once 2 are twice 1. 

Moth. (Adding a third.) Once 2 and the 
half of 2 are 3 times 1. 

Childr. (Always looking at the cubes.) 
Once 2 and the half of 2 are 3 times 1. 

Moth. Twice 2 are 4 times 1. 

OhUdr. Twice 2 are 4 times 1. 

Moth. Twice 2 and the half of 2 are: 5 
times 1. 

Childr. Twice 2 and the half of 2 are 5 
times 1^ 

Moth^ . 3 times 2 are 6 timtis 1. 

Childf'. 3 timcis .2 ate 6 tiraes 1. 

Mf^kk SAimes 2 and tiie half ^of 2 are 7 
times 1. 
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Childr. S times 2 and the half of ^ arc 7 
times 1. 

Moth. 4 times 2 are 8 times 1. 

Childr. 4 times 2 are 8 times 1. 

This is continued till 10 times 2 are 20 
times 1. The mother enunciates, and the 
children repeat the whole of the lesson ; 
which is followed by many and varied ques- 
tioiis, all relating to and arising from the 
same. As it is essential, deeply to impress 
on the children's minds this in itself so sim- 
pks but to them so apparently complicated 
relation of unity to a combined number, and 
of the parts of a combined number to unity, 
IJhe greatest possible variety must be intro- 
duced, in order to vivify the instr action:; for 
whi«;h purpose the following examples may 
assist mothers, who are desirous of attempt*^ 
ing this most useful and interesting branch 
of elementary iMtruction« 

M^h. (Throwing a number of cubes^ say 
15, upon the table.) How many times 2 are 
hero? 

Childr. 7 times 2 and the half of 2.( Should 
any of the children * make a mistake, they 
must count again till they are right.) 

Moth. Right! but how many times 1 are 
in 7 times 2 and the half of 2? 
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Childr. Id 7 times 2 and the half of 2 are 
15 times 1. 

Moth. Why? 

Childr. Iq 7 times 2 are 14 times 1; the 
half of 2 is once 1 ; 14 times 1 and once 1 are 
15 times 1. 

The children, before giving the answer, should 
always repeat the question ; by so doing, the 
mother sees whether it has been understood. 

Many teachers will consider the observ- 
ance of this rule as superfluous; perhaps, as 
an absurdity ; but they are mistaken ; it has 
the most decided influence on the develop- 
ment of the faculties of the mind ; and the 
teacher should never forget that the child 
has not only to learn, but deeply to engraft 
upon his mind what he himself has long 
known; but not acquired without great 
trouble and frequent repetition. 

This rule, especially in arithmetical and 
geometrical exercises, is strictly observed in 
Pestalozzi's school : and it is undoubtedly 
owing to its being put into practice, from 
the first easy and simple steps, that the 
pupils can solve with facility by head tlie 
most difficult and complicated problems. 
Adding Numbers. 
In order to introduce as much variety as 
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possible into these first exercises^ the mother 
may place the cubes in two columns, not too 
far asunder. 

In the column at the left hand, the number 
of cubes, according as she adds, 1 or 2, &c. 
increases from 1 to 9, or from 1 to 10, &c. 
In the right column, the number of cubes 
may continue the same. 

a. The number of cubes in each column 
is pronounced, without mentioning the sum 
which they produce, 

h. The suras produced by the single rows 
of both columns are stated. ^" ^ 

c. a and h are combined. 

a. The number of cubes in each colunm 
is pronounced, without mentioning the sums 
they produce, as : 



D D 1 1 

DD n» 2 1 

nnn d » i 

nnnn d * i 

nnnDD n 5 1 

nnDDDn d e 1 
nnnnDDn d 7 1 
nnnnDDDD d » 1 
DnnnDDDnnn 9 1 



The tain* euniM nay be 
perfimned with dots, 
linest ftc. as : 

I 

II 

III 

nil 

inn 
nnn 

nnnn 
niiiiin 
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Before (he mother proceeds, the children 
mast be able to give these combinations 
readily, and to answer any question relating 
to them. 

Questions. 

Moth. Shew nie where aife 6 and 1 ? . 

Childr, Here. 

Moth. Where are 3 and 1 i How many 
are in this row ? 

Childr. In this row are 4 and 1, &c* 

fi. The sums cdntaiuedin the single rows 
of both columns are stated. 

1st row contains SI 





2d - ... 8 




8d - - . - 4 




4th .... 5 




5th - ... 6 




6th .... 7 




7th ..... 8 




8th ... - 9 




9th .... 10 




Questions. 


Moth. 


Iq this row are how many times 1 ? 


cmv. 


6. tiroes 1. 


Moth. 


Where are 8 times 1 ? 


Childr. 


Here, &c. 
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c. Combination qfa. and b. 




1 and 1 give 2 




^ -- 1 -- 3 




3 -. 1 .. * 




4 - 1 -- 5 




5.-1.-6 




6 -- 1 -. 7 




7 -- 1 -. 8 




8 .. 1 .. 9 




9 . - 1 - - 10 




Questions. 


Moth. 


6 and 1 are how m^uy ? 


ChiUr. 


6 aed 1 are 7, &c. 




Application. 


Moth. 


If yeu have 4 apples* aud I give 


you 1 more, bow many will you have ? 


Childr. 


5 apples, &e. 


2. The mother adds 4& each niMObe^ fr&m 


1 to 8, 2. 




a. Tb* nuBaber of ieobes, &c. ki ea«ah .co- 


Inmn are 


proclaimed, witbctit men^ioUiIng 


Ihe sums 


they produce, as: 


I 


n lahd'^a DD 


11 


11 S .«DD DD 


111 


11 3 anna dd 


1111 


11 4 aannp nn 


mil 


11 5 SDDDpD DD 


lllHl 


11 snDDDDD on 


iiiiiil 


11 7 SDnaDDDD DD 


11111111 


11 8 2DDDDDDDDDD 
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Questions. 
Moth. Where do you see 4 and 2 ? 
Childr. Here. 

Moth. In this row are how many ? 
Childr. -In that row are 5 and 2, &c. 
b. The sums contained in each row of the 
columns are stated. 

1st row contains 3 * 

2d .... 4 

8d .... 5 

4lh - . - . 6 

5th .... 7 

6th .... 8 

7th .... 9 
8th ... . 10 

Questiom. 
Moth. Where are 9 times 1 ? 
Childr. Here. 

Moth. How many times 1 are in this row ? 
. Childr. 8 times 1, &c. • 

c. Combination of a. and b. 

1 and 2 are 3 

2 -. 2 .. 4 
3.-2.-5 
4.-2.-6 
5 .. 2 -. 7 
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6 and 2 are 8 

7 — 2 " 9 

8 " 2 - . 10 

Questions. 

Moth. 5 and 2 are how many ? 

Childr. 5 and 2 are 7. 

Moth. How did yon make out that 5 and 
2 are 7 ? 

Childr. 5 are 5 times 1, 2 are twice 1, 5 
times 1 and once 1 a^e 6 times 1 ; 5 times 1 
and twice 1 are 7 times 1. 

Application. 

Moth. If you have in your hand six nuts, 
and I put two more to them, how many have 
you ? 

Childr. 8 nuts. 

Moth. Who will prove that 6 nuts and 2 
nuts are 8 nuts ? 

One of the Childr. 6 nuts are 6 times one 
nut; 2 nuts are twice 1 nut. 6 nuts and 1 
nut are 7 nuts ; 6 nuts and 2 nuts are 8 nuts. 

3. The mother may then have three in the 
right hand column (taking away the 8th 
row.) I'hen four in the right column (taking 
away the 7th row.) 
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Cambinatiofi of Numbers from 1 to 10, 

Id this exercise the children are taught in 
how many different ways unities forming a 
number ca^ \^ wvg^m^f Tbo Riothtr ar- 
ranges the cubes, pvi|ls th^Rn to^tbeft and 
fppgr9t«» t^m, pcwrdipg w tht conrsfe of 
the exercise may require. 

1 i^qfl 1 anp S 

2 are . . QQce 8 

1 and 1 and 1 are 3 

1 - . a 3 

a - - l-^ 3 

3 are once 8 
1 and 1 and 1 and 1 are 4 
1 .. 1 --2 4 

J r- a —I * 

1 -- 3 ^-4 

« - 1 "J- 4 

% --. IB .*.,**^ 4 

^ -- 1 * 4 

4 ^r^ once 4 
1 ^nd 1 «nd } j^qd 1 »P() X ar# 5 

X -- 1 -r J --8 " « 

1 -. 1 -- 2 .- I-.-..,.. 5 



S9 



and 1 a«d i ..... -are 
-- 2 

-* sr 

.- 3 
.. 4 

a .. 1 

2 -- I 
« - 2 
2.-8 
8 -- 1 

3 -- 2 

4 -. J 



- » 1 and 1 - .^- 

-- a 

-* 1 


.. 1 ...1 

-- a T 

-. I ---r 


.- 1 



6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
5 
5. 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



5 are once 5, &c. 
The remaining combinations, with 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, to be formed in the same manner. 

Children that have gone through three or 
four such combinations, find those that can 
be formed with the remaining numbers with- 
out assistance. 

Subtraction. 
The mother places ten cubes separately, 
taking away one by one till none remain, 
taken from 10 and 9 remain. 
. & . 8 — 
- 8 - 7 -- 
. .7 - 6 — 
6-5 — ", &c. 
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1 taken from 5 and 4 retuain. 



i - 


- 4 - 3 


— 


1 - 


- 3 - 2 


— 


1 - 


.2-1 


— 


1 -- 


. - . 1 - 


— s &c. 



Questions. 
Moth. 1 taken from 6, how many remain ? 
Childr. 1 taken from 6, 5 remain, &c. 
The mother proceeds to take from ten 
cubes 2 at a time, and says : 

2 taken from 10 and 8 remain. 
2 - .9.7 — 

2 . . 8 - 6 ~ 

2 - - 7 - 5, &c. 

till nothing remains. 

Questions. 
Motk 2 taken from 6, how many remain ? 
Childr. 2 - - - - 4 remain. 
Moth. Prove that, 

Childr. 2 are twice. 1, 1 taken from 6, 5 
remain, 2 taken from 6, 4 remain. 

application. 

Moth. If you have Q apples, and give 2 of 
them to your brother, how many will remain ? 

Childr. If from a apples I give away 2, I 
shall keep 7. 
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Moth. Give me yoar reason. 
Child. 2 are twice 1 ; 1 taken from 9» & 
remain, 2 from 9, 7 remain. 

The Mother continues to take from the 10 
cubes, 3 each time, till nothing remain. 
3 taken from 10 and 7 remain. 
3 - . 9 - 6 - 

3 . . 8 - 5 - 

3 - - 7 - 4 -&c. 

Questions. 

Moth. 3 taken from S, how many remain ? 

Child. 3 taken from 8, 5 remain. 

Moth. How do you make that out ? 

Child. 3 are 3 times 1 ; 1 taken from 8, 7 
remain; 2 from 8, 6 remain; 3 from 8, 5 
remain. 

Application. 

Moth. Suppose you have 7 marbles, and 
you lose 3 of them, how many will remain ? 

Child. If I have, &c. 4 will remain. 

Moth. Prove that, if you please. 

Child. 3 marbles are 3 times 1 marble; 1 
marble from 7, 6 remain ; 2 from 7» 5 remain ; 
and 3 from 7 9 4 remain. 

In the same manner, the Mother may con- 
tinue to take from the 10 cubes, 4, 5, &c. and 
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make her pupils always give the reasons for 
tfa^ir ansirevs. 

Qmbmation cf Addition and l^t4btr(Ktion* 
Id this exercise, to each niiiDber from 1 to 
8, 2 are added, and 1 is taken away ; or 1 
added, and- 2 taken away, as.: 
a. 1 and 2 give 3 1 taken from 3> 2 remain. 



2 a 


4 


. 1 


4,3 


3 2 


5 


1 


5,4 


4 2 


6 


1 


6,5 


5 2 


7 


1 


7,6 


6 2 


8 


1 


8,7 


.7 2 


9 


1 


9,8 


8 2 


10 


1 


10,9 


&. 1 and 1 give 2 


2 taken from 2, remains. 


2 1 


3 


2 


8,1 


3 1 


4 


2 


4,2 


4 1 


5 


Sf 


5,3 


6 1 


6 


2 


6,4 


6 1 


7 


2 


7.» 


7 1 


8 


2 


8,6 


8 1 


9 


2 


9,7 


9 1 


10 


2 


10,8 


JkfbM. If from 3 and 2, 1 


be taken away, 


bow many i 


remain 


? 
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Child. I taken fronf| 3 aad 2, 4 rf^mam. 

Moth. How did yoii find that? 

Child. 3 and 2 are ^, 1 taken from 5, 4 
remain. 

Moth. How many remain, if from 6 f^nd 1 
2 be taken away ? 

Child. If from 6 and 1, 2 be taken away, 5 
remain. 

Moth. How did you find that ? 

Child. 6 and 1 are 7, 2 taken from 7 leave 5, 
consequently, 2 taken from 6 and 1 leave 5. 

Application. 

Moth. If you have 7 shillings in your 
purse, and your papa should increase your 
stock with 2 shillings, of which you give 1 
away to a poor man, how many remain? 

Child. 8 shillings will remain. 

Moth. How do you account for that ? 

Child. 7 shillings and 2 more are 9 shil- 
lings. 1 taken from 9 leaves 8, consequent- 
ly, if I have 7 shillings, &c. 

Moth. Here I have 8 beans and 1 bean, of 
which I remove 2 to the other side of the 
table, how many remain in this place ? 

Child. 7 beans remain in this place. 

Moth. How will you convince me of that ? 
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Child. 8 beans and 1 bean are 9 beans, 2 
beans being removed from 9> 7 beans remain. 

2. To each number from 1 to 7, 3 are added, 
and I J 2 taken away; or 1, 8 added, and 3 
taken away ; for instance : 
a. 1 and 3 give 4 1 from 4e, 3 remain. 



b. 



c. 



a 3 


5 




5,4 


3 3 


6 




6,5 


4 3 


7 




7,6 


5 3 


8 




8,7 


6 3 


9 




9,8 


7 3 


10 




10,9 


1 and 3 { 


»ive4 


3 from 4, 2 remain. 


2 3 


5 


2 


5,3 


3 3 


6 


2 


6,4 


4 3 


7 


2 


7,5 


5 3 


8 


2 


8,6 


6 3 


9 


2 


9,7 


7 3 


10 


2 


10,8 


2 and 1 give 3 


3 from 3, remains 


3 1 


4 


3 


4. 1 


4 1 


5 


3 


5,2 


5 1 


6 


3 


6, 3 


6 1 


7 


3 


7,4 


7 1 


8 


3 


8,5 


8 1 


9 


3 


9,6 


9 1 


10 


3 


10,7 
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d. 



1 aod 2 give 3 


3 from 3, remains. 


2 2 4 


3 4, 1 


3 2 5 


3 5,2 


4 2 6 


3 6,3 


5 2 7 


3 7,4 


6 2 8 


3 8,5 


7 2 9 


3 9,6 


8 2 10 


3 10,7 



Questions. 

Moth. Deducting 1 from 4 and 3, how 
many remain ? 

CAiilt/. Deducting 1 from 4 and 3, 6 remain. 

Moth. How did yon find that ? 

Child. 4 and 3 are 7 ; I taken from 7, 6 
remain; consequently , deducting 1 from 4 
and 3, 6 remain. 

il/of/i. Taking 2 from 6 and 3, what will 
remain ? 

Child. Taking 2 from, &c. 7 will remain. 

AToM. How do you account for that ? 

Child. 6 and 3 are 9, 2 taken from 9, 7 
remain ; consequently, 2 taken from 6 and 3 
leave 7. 

ilfoM* Deducting 3 from 7 and 1, bow 
many remain ? 

Child. Deducting, &c. 5 remain, &c. 

In the same manner the Mother may in- 
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crease tbc numbers from 1 — 6 by 4, from 
] — 5 by 5j and likewise diminish thetn by 
1, 2, 3, &c. 

Oftlte Equality of Numbers. 

The Mother places the cubes in two co- 
lumns, from I to 10; so tb^t the number of 
cubes in the different partitions of the first 
column correspond with that in the par- 
titions of the second colcunn opposite. She 
enunciates, and the pupils repeat after her. 

The cdhesi are to remain as they bav^ been 
arranged without separatfng them; anvd^each 
number is to be (Compared with itself, as^ 

1 k equal to 1 

2 are - 2 
9 ' - 8 

4 . - 4 

5 . - 5 

6 - - 6, &€. 

till'lO. 

fiere the cuibes of the second colunoiii^ are 

separated; but those of the first remaifi un-^ 

tonxshedl. The cubes of the second coltimn 

are to be formed into 2 partitions^ as : 

it are equal to li and f 

8 - -1-3 

.. - - 2 - 1 
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4 are equal to 1 aud 3 



6 . 



2 


- 


2 


3 


- 


1 


1 


- 


4 


2 


- 


8 


3 


- 


2 


4 


- 


I 


1 


- 


5 


2 


- 


4 


3 


- 


3 


4 


- 


2 


5 


- 


I 


1 


- 


6 


2 


- 


5 


3 


- 


.4 


4 


- 


3 


5 


- 


2 


6 


. 


1 



To be coDttiDued till 10. 
Qjuestions. 
Moth. Which 2 nirtnbers are equal to 5 ? 
Child. 1 and 4 are equal to 5 ; 2 and 3 are 
equal to 5 ; 4 and 1 are equal to 5. . 
Moth. Prove that I and 4 are equal to 5. 
Child. 1 and 4 are 8 times I ; 5 times I are 
equal lo5; consequently I and 4 are equal to 5. 
Appkcaiicn. 
Moth. Suppose I give you 4 nuts at 2 dif- 
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ferent times, how many can I give you each 
time ? 

ChUd. 1 and 3 ; or 2 and S ; or 3 and 1, 
&c. 

2. The cnbes of the second column are to 
be formed into 3 partitions, as : 

3 are equal to 1 and 1 and 1 

4 . -1-1.2 



• • — 


- 


1 


- 


2 


. 


1 


• • ■■ 


- 


2 


- 


1 


- 


I 


5 - 


•B 


1 


. 


1 


- 


3 


• • *" 


« 


1 


- 


2 


- 


2 


• • — 


m 


1 




3 


- 


1 


• • 


- 


2 




1 


. 


2 


• • " 


- 


2 




2 


- 


1 


• • — 


- 


3 




1 


- 


1 


6 are equa 


[to 1 




1 


- 


4 


• • 


- 


1 




2 


- 


3 


• • • 


. 


1 




3 


-■ 


2 


.. 


- 


1 




4 


- 


1 


• • •■ 


- 


2 




1 


■ 


3 


• • " 


- 


2 




2 


• 


2 


• • " 


. 


2 




3 


- 


1 


• • " 


- 


9 




1 


- 


2 


• • • 


- 


3 




2 


. 


1 


• • * 


- 


4 




1 


- 


1,&C. 



to be continued till 10. 
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Questions. 

Moth. In liow mainy ways can you ar- 
range 3 numbers so as to form 5 ? 

Child. ] and 1 and 3 ; 1 and 2 and 2 ; 1 
and 4 ; 2 and. 1 and 2 ; 2 and 2 and 1 ; 3 
and 1 and 1. 

Moth. Prove that each set of numbers are 
equal to 5. 

ChUd. 1 and 1 and 3 times 1 are 5 times 1 ; 
5 times 1 are once 5, &c. ; consequently each 
set of numbers I have mentioned are equal 
to 5. 

Application. 

Moth. At 4 different times you are to re- 
ceive 6 shillings, how many can you receive 
each time ? 

Child. 1 and 1 and 4 ; 1 and 2 and 3 ; 1 
and 3 and 2 ; 1 and 4 and 1, &c. 

This exercise may be continued. 

Comparison of Numbers by more. 

The cubes are arranged as represented 
below in the two columns. 

Nothing is to be mentioned but that 2, 3, 4, 
&c. are more than 1, 2, 3, &c. without stating 
by haw much. 
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2 are more than 1 

3 - 2 

4 - 8 

5 4 

6 5 

7 - 6 
until 10. 

9; are more than 2, and more than 1 

4 - 8, - 3,1 

5 - 4, - 8,2,1 

6 5,-4, 3, 2, 1. 
&c. till 10. 

Here is ascertained how much the first 
number is greater than the second. 
a. 2 are 1 more than 1 



3 


1 


- 


2 


4 


1 


- 


3 


5 


1 


- 


4, &c 


till 10 


1 


- 


9 


b. 3 


2 


- 


1 


4 


2 


• 


2 


5 


2 


- 


8 


6 


2 


- 


4 


7 


2 


- 


5,&c. 


e. 4 


8* 


- 


1 


5 


3 


- 


2 


6 


3 


- 


3 


T 


3 


- 


4, &c 
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2 are ] more tbto 1 



1 


- 


2e 


lad 2 more tki 


m 1 


1 


- 


3 


9 


9 


3 


- 


1 


• • " 


• • 


1 


- 


4 


9 


3 


3 


- 


3 


4 


1 


1 


- 


5 


9 


4 


3 


- 


3 


4 


2 


5 


^ 


1, 


&G. 





Qjuestiom. 

MotJu & are bow many more thaii S ? 

Ci^2&{l 5 are 2 more than 3. 

Jlf(7/A. Prove that 5 are 2 more tlian S. 

CAi/fif. 5 are 1 more than 4; 4^ 1 more 
than 3 ; 1 and 1 are 2 ; conMqa^iitljry A are di 
more than 3. 

Moth. Among 9 boye t distribute some 
nuts ; to the first I give 2^ to the second 4» 
and to the third 6 nats. Which of these 
boys has the modt, and how manjT more has 
he than each of the two other boys ? 

Child. The third boy has the greatest 
number of nuts ; he has received 3 more than 
the second^ and 4 more than the first boy^ 
D 2 
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Ccn^arison of Numbers ty less. 
The cubes are placed in the same way as 
ia the foregoing exercise. 

1. Is shewn that Z, S, 4, &c. are less than 
S, 4, S, &c. without mentioning haw muck. 
1 is less than 2 



2 are 


. 3 


3 - 


• 4 


4 - 

5 - 

1 is less than 2, 


5 
- 6, &c. till 10. 
3, 4, - 10 


2are ' - 3, 


4, 5, - 10 


3 4, 5, 6, - 10 

4 5, 6, 7, - 10, &c. 
2. Here is stated how natch one number is 

less than another. 

' a. 1 is 1 less than 2 


2 are 1 


3 


3 1-4, &c. till 10. 
b. 1 is 2 less than 8 


2 are 2 


4 


8 2 - 


. S 


4 2 

c. 1 is 3 


6,&c. 

4 


2 are 3 


5 


3 3 


6 


4 3 


7, &c. . 
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1 is 1 less than 2 and S less than 3 



1 4 


. 


5 


5 


- 


6 


6 


- 


7 


7 


- 


8 


8 


- 


9 


9 


- 


10 


2 are 1 


- 


3 


2 


- 


4 


3 


- 


5 


4 


- 


6 


5 


- 


7 


6 


- 


8 


.7 


- 


9 


8 


- 


10 


3 1 


- 


4 


2 


- 


5 


3 


- 


6 


4 


* 


7 


5 




8 


6 


- 


9 



7 - 10, &c. 

JWbM. 5 are how many less than 7? 

Child. 5 are 2 less than 7. 

MoM. Try to prove that. 

Child. 5 are 1 less than 6 ; B are 1 less 
than 7 ; and 1 and 1 are 2 ; consequently 5 
are 2 less than 7. 

Application. 

Moth. One workman earns 5 shillings a 
day, and another earns 2 shillings; how much 
less does the latter earn than the former ? 

Child. The latter earns 3 shillings less 
than the former. 
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Combination of the two preceding Comparisons, 
a. lis 1 less than 2 S are 1 more than 1 



2ai;el 


- 


3 3 


1 


■% 


2 


3 


1 


- 


4 4 


1 


- 


3 


4 


1 


• 


5 5 


1 


- 


4 


5 


1 


- 


6 6 


1 


•^ 


5,&c. 


b.l 


2 


. 


3 3 


2 


- 


1 


S 


a 


- 


4 4 


2 


- 


f 


3 


a 


- 


5 5 


2 


• - 


3, &c. 


c. 1 


3 


* 


4 4 


3 


* 


1 


2 


3 


• 


5 5 


3 


- 


2 


3 


3 


- 


6 6 


3 


- 


3, &c. 


0.1 U 


1 2je89 tliao 3 3 are 1 roQre tbao g 


Sare2 


^ 


4 .4 




- 


3 


3 


2 


- 


5 5 




• 


4 


4 


2 


* 


6 « 




- 


j» 


5 


2 


^ 


7 7 




9 


6 


^ 


2 


■• 


8 8 




-• 


7 


7 


2 


- 


9 9 




- 


8 


8 


2 


- 


10 IQ 




- 


9 


2i;a 




f 


8 3 


2 


9 


1 


. « 




• 


4 4 


2 


- 


2 


4 




m 


5 6 


2 


w 


8 


It 




•♦ 


6 6 


2 ' 


•• 


4 


$ 




- 


7 7 


2 


n 


fi,&c 
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c. 1 is 4le9s tbaD 5 5 are 3 inore than 2 

2are4 - 6 6 3 - 3 

3 4f - 7 7 3 - 4 

4 4 - 8 8 3 - 5, &Q. 

Questions. 

Moth. What number is '3 more than 5, and 
2 less than 10 ? 

ChUd. The number & 

iUo/A. 4 are how many more that 1, and 
how many less than 7 ? 

CAi/d 4 are 8 more than l^and 3 less than 
7, &c. 

Another Exercisey combining Position with 
'Number. 

Moih. (Placii:^ a number o£ cubes, ibr 
in$ta«iGe IS^ in pairs upon the table.) How 
many titdf s % are here ? 

XMid. 6 times 2. 

Moth. Mark well how many are placed 
bete; for I shuU take some away, and yon are 
to teljl bow mtny I have taken away. (The 
ebildren? bavialg;. viewed them, were desired to 
.twrn abo«t», or le shot their eyes ; and the 
Mother haviilg! taken away seven cHbes^made 
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them face her again.) Now, tell me, how 
many have I taken away ? 

Child. 3 times 2 and the half of 2 have 
been taken away. 

Moth. But how many times 1 has been 
taken away ? 

Child. 7 times 1. 

Moth. How many times 2 must be added 
again, to get the same number as before ? 

Child. 3 times 2 and the half of 2. 

Moth. And how many times 1 ? 

Child. 7 times 1. 

Moth. (Adding one cube only.) How 
many times 2 are now wanting ? 

Child. 3 times 2. 

Sometimes the Mother may turn the ques- 
tions thus : 3 times 2 how many times the 
half of 2? (Instead of asking 3 times 2 how 
many times 1;) in.order to make it clear, that 
1 or the half of 2 means the same thing. 

Child. 3 times 2 are 6 times the half of 2. 

Moth. Why? 

Child. 3 times 2 are 6 times 1 ; 1 is the half 
of 2 : 6 times 1 are 6 times the half of two,&c. 

In this manner she may replace by d^rees 
all the cubes, by adding now 1, now 2, some- 
times more, to prevent the children from pro- 
claiming empty sounds only, without having 
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a clear intuition of \!i^hat they say: as is the 
case with our multiplication tables, by which 
children soon know mechanically, that after 
the sounds 3 times 4 follows the sound 12 ; 
bnt are unable to answer when the question 
is put to them inversely : 4 times 3 how 
many time^ 1 ? because these sounds are un* 
known to them. 

Moth. (Having replaced the six pair of 
cubes.) How many must I add, to restore 
our former number ? 

Child. None; the former number of 6 times 
2 is complete ; or, 

Moth. (Having added one cube to the six 
pair.) How many have I to add, to complete 
our former number? 

Chfld. None; there is already one too 
much. 

In order to fix still more the children's 
minds, when counting, to the position of ob- 
jects, she may give the same exercise, in the 
manner following: 

Moth. (Placing as before eight pair of 
cubes, each pair at equal distance, thus :) 

D D D D D D. D D 
DDDDDDpn 

How many times 2 are here ? 
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Childu. S times 3. 

Moth. How are they ranged ? 

ChUd. 2 aad 2 are placed together. 
: Moth. Are they placed at equal or unequal 
dtstances ? 

ChUd. Each pair is placed at equal dis- 
tances. 

Moth. Do yon observe nothing else ? 

ChUd. Each pair of cubes forms a rectan- 
gle, the long sides of these rectangles run 
parallel, and their short sides in the same 
direction. 

Moth. What position have the long sides 
of these rectangles, in regard to some part of 
this room ? 

Child. Their long sides are turned towards 
the door, and their short sides towards the 
window. 

^fotk. Very well. Lest we should forget 
whatever we know of these cubes,, let us re- 
peat it (together with the children.) 

a. 8 times 2 cubes are placed here. 

b. Each pair is so ranged as to form a 
rectangle. 

c. These rectangles are equally distant 
from each other. 

rf. The long sides of these rectangles are 
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parallel, and their short sides in the same 
directioD. 

e. They have their loog sides turned to* 
wards the door, and their short sides towards 
the window. 

Now, mark, how many cubes are here, and 
iti what manner they are placed. 

Turn about. (Meanwhile she may take 
away some, for instance, five, and the chil- 
dren having again faced the table, she may 
ask :) What change has taken place ? Are 
the cubes still situated as they were before ? 

Child. Yes ; they are exactly situated as 
before, but some of them are wanting. 

Moth. How many times 2 are wanting ? 

Child. Twice 2 and thehalf of 2. 

Moth. How many times 1 are wanting? 

Child. 5 times 1 are wanting. 

Moth. Which did I lake away ? 

Child. (Describing precisely which were 
taken away.) 

Moth. Turn about again. (Replacing the 
cubes she had taken away) 

D D D DD D DD 
D D D DD D DD 
How many have I taken away ? 

Child. (Having turned about and looked 
at them.) You have taken away none. 
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Moth. But has any alteration taken place ? 

Child. Yes, tlie second pair, (from the 
right) has been moved closer to the first pair, 
and the fourth nearer to the fifth, and conse- 
quently farther from the third. 

Moth. Right. Has any change taken place 
with regard to their direction ? 

Child. No, the direction is the same. 

The Mother repeats with thera all the 
changes which have taken place. 

Moth. (Separating two pair of cubes, so 
that one of each pair remained in its original 
situation, but the two others were moved out 
of the straight line, their sides remaining 
unchanged, thus:) 

D D 

D D D D D D 

nnnnnnnn 

How many of these cubes have I taken away? 

Child. None; but they are placed dif- 
ferently from what they were before. 

Moth. Hasthe^positionof all ofthem been 
changed ? 

Child. No, the position of two only Las 
been changed. 

Moth. Exactly ! But in what manner is 
their position altered? 

Child. They are separated from those 
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• 

cubes to which they were united before ; the 
third and fifth pair, which, like the rest, 
formed rectangles, haveJbeen disunited, and 
no longer lie in the same line with the 6 re- 
maining rectangles. 

At another exercise the mother, placing 8 
pair of cubes at equal distances, as before, 
desires the children to turn about, and then 
makes the following changes, 

D n 

DD O O D 

DD D D D D D D 

Moth. Now look, and tell me what changes 
the cubes have undergone. 

Child. Oh ! what confusion ! 

Moth. Examine them minutely pair by 
pair, and you will be able to state all the 
changes that have taken place : 

How many times 2 were there before ? 

Child. The half of two has been taken away. 

Moth. That is what I do not wish to know 
at present; I want to hear how many times 2 
there were before. 

(It is important to be distinct and precise 
in proposing questions, and to require the 
children to return precise answers.) 
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• 

Child. 8 times 2. 

Moth. How many times 2 are yet here ? 

Child. 7 times 2 and the half of 2. 

Moth. How many tiroes 2 are wanting? 

Child. None ; the half of two only is want- 
ing. 

Moth. From whence has the half of 2 been 
taken away ? 

Child. Here, (pointing to the vacant place 
above the single oblong.) 

Moth. Describe minutely the place where 
the wanting cube was situated. 

Child. The wanting cube was situated 
above that which is the fourth in the lower 
row from the right. 

Moth. Exactly ! We now know that one 
cube has be^n taken away, and the place from 
whence it has been taken away .~But mention 
all the other changes which have taken place. 
(As one child noticed first this, another that 
change, she said:) I have made so many 
alterations, that we must go step by step, and 
examine one pair after the other ; and to do 
this the better, let us once more repeat what- 
ever we noticed when we looked at them last. 

(Here the before-mentioned situation of the 
cubes is tp be repeated.) 
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Moth. Id their former position each pair 
of cubes formed a rectangle ; is this the case 
still? 

Child. No ; the first pair on the right, 
which before formed a rectangle, is now dis- 
united. Of the second pair, one cube has 
been moved a little to the right, and foriBsno 
longer a rectangle with the other. Of the 
third pair, one also has been placed to the 
right, and at some distance from its fellow. 
The fourth no longer foitns a pair, for one is 
wanting. The cubes of the fifth and sixth 
pairs are still close together, but not parallel, 
and for that reason can no longer form rect*« 
angles. The seventh and eighth pair are so 
situated as to form a square. 

Math. In the former figure the rectangles 
were placed at equal distances ; is this the 
case now ? 

Child. No ! the seventh and eighth rect- 
angle are moved close together ; the remain- 
ing six no longer exist. 

Moth. In the former figure the long sicks 
of the rectangles were parallel ; how are they 
now? 

Child. Now the long sides of the seventh 
and eighth rectangle only are parallel. 
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Moth* Right! Let us, before we proceed, 
recapitulate what we have hitherto noticed. 
(The mother now repeats with the children all 
the changes she has contrived/ in the same 
order in which they have found them out.) 

This occupation of the children may be 
considered as one of the most useful and de- 
veloping in domestic education ; but it cannot 
be too frequently pressed upon the attention 
of mothers^ that whatever may be the exer- 
cise, it should be step by step, and hurry is 
to be avoided on their part, as well as care- 
fully guarded against on the part of the 
child — and that one of the most important of 
the child ren*s daily duties is to teach their 
young companions, with patience and cheer- 
fulness, what they themselves have acquired : 
let them constantly keep in remembrance, 
by hourly practice, that they are learning, in 
order to communicate. 

It is a principal character of Pestalozzi's 
method, not to admit of any, not even of the 
smallest omission ; but to set out from the 
first point of knowledge, and to lead the 
pupil insensibly to the highest possible degree 
of proficiency. 

If the mother be aware that the child can- 
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not perform any exercise with accuracy and 
firmness, she should not proceed. 

It is only the full conviction of the child's 
being perfect master of the preceding step, 
that should determine the teacher to lead him 
on to the next. 

The same exercises which have been given 
with material objects, may afterwards be 
given without them. Thus, the mother see- 
ing that the child, with the aid of real ob- 
jects, has so far advanced as to know : that 
8 times 1 are 4 times 2, and 4 times 2, 8 
times 1, may propose, without the aid of 
them, questions similar to those which 
follow : 

Moth. 3 times 2 and the half of 2, how 
many times 1 ? 

Child. 3 times 2 and the half of 2 are 7 
times 1. 

Moth. Why? ' 

Child. 8 times 2 are 6 times 1 — the half of 
2 is 1, 6 times 1 and once 1 are 7 times 1. 

Moth. 5 times 1, how many times 2 ? 
. Child. 5 times 1 are twice 2 and the half 
of S. 

Moth. Why? 

R 
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Child. 4 times 1 are twice 2 ; obce 1 is 
the half of 8; 4 times 1 and once 1 are 5 
times 1. 

Similar questions are applicable to all 
ordinary objects of life ; for instadbe: 

Moth. Two sixpences make 1 i^hilling, 
how many shillings do 7 sixpences make ? 

Child. 7 sixpences roak^ 3 shilliDgs aiid 
the half of a shilling. 

Moth. Why? 

Child. 2 sixpences make 1 irtiilling; 4 six- 
pences make S shillings ; 6 ^sixpences make 
8 shillings ; 1 sixpence is the half of a sbiU 
ling; 7 sixpences are 3 times 2, and the half 
of 2 sixpences; 7 sixpences, therefore, arfe 3 
shillings, and the half of a shilling. 

Moth. 2 pair of shoes and half a pair, how 
many single shoes f. 

Child. 2 pair of shoes and half a pair are S 
single shoes. 

Moth. Why? 

Child. 1 pair of shoes consists of 2 sibgl6 
shoes ; twice 2 single shoes are 4 shoes ; the 
)ialf of a pair is 1 single shoe; 4. shoes Atkd 1 
shoe make 5 shoes. 

After several questions of this n^tui^e, the 
mother may proceed to the combined unity 
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of 3 and of 4, coptiQuin^ the use of oulieai, or 
of other objects. 

Moth. (Placing 3 cubes in a straight line 
at equal distances.) How many timies 1 are 
here? 

Child. 3 times 1. 

Moth. (Lifts up 1 of the 3 cubes, shews it 
to them, and places it at some distance from 
the two others.) 

D DD 

Once 1 is the third part of 3. 

Child. Once 1 is tbe third part of 3. 

Moth. (Removing one of the two cubes 
which lie close together, aBid placing it next 
to the single one.) 

DD D 

Twice 1 are twice Ijjife third part of 3. 

Child. Twice 1 are twice tfee third part 
of». 

Moth. (Moving the third cube nearer to 
the two firsts so that alt3 are lying in the same 
line and at equal dist^ce.) 

DDD 

S tiiies 1 are (moving aH 9 close togetli^r^ so 
as to form a rectangle MM ) once 8. 
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Child. 9 times 1 are once 8. 

Moth. (Placing a fourth cube below the 
first of the 3 former, so that with the fourth 
a new row begins, as represented here.) 
UJJ 

D 
4 times 1 are once 3 and the third part of 8. 

Child. 4 times 1 are once 3 and the third 
part of 3. 

Moth. 5 times 1 are once 3, and twice the 
third-partof 3. 

rm 
Qj 

Child. Repeat 

Moth. 6 tiroes 1 are twice 8. 



IN I 
iTTl 
Child. 6 times 1 are twice 3. 
Moth. 7 times 1 are twice 3, and the third 
of 3. 

nTi 

D 
CiUd. 7 times 1 are twice 3 and the third 

of 8. ' 
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Moth. 8 times 1 are twice 3» aud twice the 
third part of 3. 

LED 

nri 
iID 

Child. 8 times 1, &c. 

Moth. 9 times 1 are 3 times 3. 

nrri 



1 1 1 i 



M 



Child. 9 times 1 are 3 times 3. 

The various exercises which the Mother 
has givon to the children relative to the com- 
bined unity of 2, may be repeated with the 
combined unity of 3^ the Mother continuing 
to form rows of 3 cubes one after another, till 
she has placed 10 times 3 cubes before them* 

As soon as the children have advanced so far 
as to answer, and to prove without the aid of 
cubes or other objects, to the mother's ques- 
tion : 26 times 1, how many times 3? 26 times 
1 are 8 times 3, and twice the third part of 3 ; 
aud inversely, to the question : 7 times 3 and 
the third part of 3, how many times 1 ? 7 
times 3 and the third part of three are 22 
times 1 ; she then proceeds to the combined 
unity of 4, 5, &c. in the same manner. 
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Those who are neither theoretically nor 
practically versed in methods of development, 
who have been accQStomed to mistake mere 
instruction for education, will probably in- 
quire : To what purpose all the preliminary 
stepSy the exercises, the questions, the de- 
scriptions, the minute observations recom- 
mended in former numbers, and the many 
preparations for arithmetic in this ? Can we 
do better than have our children taught to 
read as early as possible, in order not only to 
furnish them with an independent amuse- 
ment, (which we find extremely convenient,) 
but one also which will enable them to learn 
much by themselves in a short period ? To 
such inquiries, it may be briefly answered, 
that the Pestalo^zian system, taking nature 
for its guide, professes gradually to unfold, 
patiently yet vigilantly to watch, tenderly to 
support and assist ; not prematurely Xof^rce, 
far Ie6s to ^ifk : which it may be feared will 
be t^ effect of an eager and rapid perusal of 
the books now so unsparingly provided for 
youthfol instruction. These, it is adnnitted, 
are infinitely superior to ^he mere stories and 
feiry tales formerly composing the juvenile 
library ; and being often upon useful and 
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scientific subjects, jthey ipay furnish valuable 
hints to Parents ; but they should seldom be 
put info the hands of their pupils ; as, instead 
of developing the child's faculties, ^nd giving 
him a consciousness of growing ^/rewgM, they 
will weaken, if not destroy, the powers they 
were intended to cultivate. 

Many adults are utterly at a loss to explain 
themselves, either verbally or in writing, with 
accuracy and precision, upon the most fami- 
liar subjects: this difficulty arises from the 
want of proper early attention and exercise, 
and can only be guarded against by constant, 
judicious, gradual development of all the 
powers from infancy. 

These powers will be found, under right 
administration, to give the child distinct ideas 
of numerical relations, at the same time tliey 
are calculated to forpo habits of attenjtioii ; 
to create a spirit of inquiry ; to develop \m 
faculty of observing, of comparing, of de- 
scribing: to unfold his power of internal 
intuition, and to cultiv;^te and strengthen the 
faculty of speech. 

When once the Pestalozzian spirit is im- 
bibed. Mothers will no longer consider their 
^ children as clogs upon their business or their 
pleasures; nor, in order to rid themselves of 
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the irksome restraint, will they wish merely 
to provide them with a solitary and an inde- 
pendent employment — they will no longer 
unnaturally consider time devoted to their 
infants as lost to pleasure; but they will 
desire to associate them with every thought, 
every action, and every scene, which they 
will delight in rendering conducive to the 
real improvement, and to the present and 
future usefulness and genuine happiness, of 
thejr little ones* 

They will despise and reject the authority 
of that world by which they are now enslaved 
and debased; they will no longer condescend 
to use its language f, or blindly yield to its 
dictates ; they will cast off the prejudices 



* " Ev^iy hour in the society of a parent who understands 
education, and pays proper attention to it, is an hour 
gained to moral improvement." 

« Every hour which a Christian Mother spends with her 
children, has balm on its wings. — BahingUm, 

t. Duty . . . Doing as other people do. 

Religion. • . Occupying a seat in some church or chapel. 
' Courage . . Fear of man. 
. Cowardice. Fear of God. 
. Spirit .... Contempt of decorum and conscience. 

Knowing . . Expert in folly and vice, &c. &c. 

Fashionable World display ed.'-^Rev. J. Owen, 
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which they have imbibed in it; they will be 
"jealous of every thing which Iceeps them 
from the bosom of their family ;" they will 
hold themselves responsible to God, to their 
children, to their coudtry, for the use they 
make of the mighty power that is intrusted to 
their hands ; they will return to their most 
sacred duty ; they will deem it a great honour 
to be the faithful, watchful guardians of their 
children ; consider it a high calling .to train 
them in knowledge and virtue, to bring them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. They will create a homie. of confi- 
dence, of joy, of gratitude, of love; and prove 
themselves Christian Mothers, "not in name 
only, but in deed and in truth.'* 

. " Happy if full of days*— but happier far^ 
If eie we yet discern life's evening star, 
Sick of the service of a world that feeds 
Its patient drudges with dry chaff and weeds. 
We can escape from Custom's ideot sway^ 
To serve the sovereign we were born t'obey." 

Mothers who have thus overcome the world, 
and renounced the errors of their own educa- 
tion, who have become capable of creating and 
enjoying a happy home — "how much is 
comprised in this single expression; the high- 
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PARENTS. 



JbiDUCATiON should combine the powers of 
HAND^ HEAD, and HEART; the HAND dXkd 
HEAD always under the subordination of the 
HEART, ^nd regelated by the laws and prln<« 
djdes of the Gospel. 

Science and human art should be called in 
as auxiliaries, but not made essentials: what 
is done for the head alone, destroys the heart ; 
but what is done for the head through the 
instriimentatity of the heart, preserves 
both. 

This is one of Pestalozzi's most valuable 

principles, and no Educator can be said to 

understand, or to act up to his duty, who 

does not acknowledge and put ih practice this 

a 2 



Christian principle*. Some Parents may boast 
that their Children have attained literary 
excellence, that others are skilled in what 
are termed accomplishments, that a few 
present a union of both ; but have they been 
taught to apply them to just and noble pur- 
poses? Have they been trained to consider 
their knowledge, their accomplishments — as 
comparatively useless, if devoted merely to 
their own gratification? Have they been 
taught that they are not putting these ac-* 
quirements to their right use, if they do not 
also devote them to the service, to the im- 
provement, to the happiness of others ? Has 
the cultivation of the heart kept pace with 
that of the head and hand? Let Parents, 
with more than common earnestness, dwell 
upon this important subject, and lead children, 
from the earliest period of instruction, to con- 
sider that the grand object of their learning is 
to communicate. 

Let not some Mothers be alarmed, or others 
smile, at the idea that they are required seri- 



* It appears unaccountable, that our teachers generally 
have directed their instructions to the head, with yery 
little attention to the hewcL-^Lord Kaimes, 



ouslj to lecture their little ones upon the duties 
of future life : they are simply entreated to 
give their Children the habit of taking pleasure 
in communicating to their younger Brothers 
and Sisters their knowledge, step by step, as 
they have acquired it. 

Let not Females be brought up to imagine 
that, because they have no family of their own, 
they are at liberty to dispose of their time, 
their talents, their property, solely with a view 
to self. 

'^ If self employ us, whatsoe'er is wrought 
We glorify that self, not Him we ought." 

Let them be trained under the conviction that 
the families of their relations and friends, as 
well as the Poor, have large and just claims upon 
their habitual exercise of a virtue strongly urged 
in Scripture. Let them learn that if they spend 
their money in useless, unprofitable, selfish 
ways, they waste that which was entrusted to 
them to minister comforts to others, and that 
which might purchase for themselves boundless 
riches hereafter. If they consume their time 
in frivolous or pernicious employments, they 
throw away* an inestimable treasure, capable of 
affording the purest happiness, and the means 
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of acquiring the highest d^;ree of intettectual 
and moral cultivation. 

Ixit them be taught that by being free from 
^mOy troubles and anxieties, they are fur- 
nished with means and opportunities of more 
general usefidness ; and that this freedom firom 
wdridly cares should lead thein to aspire after 
the highest degree of Christian perfection. Let 
them learn to consider themselves as rdlated to 
all that are in need of their assistance, and 
never allow themselves to remain unemjdoyed 
while any one requires their services. Let 
them be taught that if they bury the talents 
with which they are entrusted, it will be to 
their own loss here and hereafter. Let tb^n 
be 

«« aware that human life 

Is but a loan^ to be repaid with use, 
When He shall call his debtors to account 
From whom are all our blessings." 

There is great room for alteration, both in the 
matter and the manner of instruction *. The 



♦ It was wisely observed by Quintilian, that oursdves, 
with ill breeding our children, are the authors of their evil 
nature.— Jiwemy Toyfor. 



^Ifadd ^Mfy ptirsuied, do &r lOfbiii t^iig tAfS- 
quate to exek %xA id bHng iillb fUll abUbn thb 
iUieilectual and ttio^ai fiiculti^s bedtdi^ed b)r 
liatuiie. Is rUthdt cialcuidied to A6gei&6 atid itb 
abdihier theih; ibb»foire t^d hiVe hltheifto iieen 
unable to fonn any true estimate of the powers 
of the human miadi nw eaii we teitsonaUy hope 
for real imprdVeslfeflt Ull PAft£^Ti are awak- 
ened to a sense 6f the ifiipdMtibe of Christiau 
Education — ^till Daughters, under maternal 
guidance, are much more and much earliar 
called into action, first in the domestic cirdo, 
and afterwards in a more extended s^we; 
iN^ot at the midnight ball : not in an uttbhisbing 
display of themsdvei tad their aecieitepllb- 
menti» in A tro^d^ anxioiis to sfain^ abroad in- 
stead of wishing to be iisetut and to please at 
home ; faor yet in solitary study, their highest 
aim ^f-gratification : still less in a listless 
wearing out of life, in self-indii^ng tsptuhf, 
satisfied to re*i«iri as they fire, i^rthou^ ah 
effort to reac^ fbe^ itieAtalt dad the mdralf excel- 
lence which wduld enable them to act up to 
the times in w^ich they live ; nor yet in con^ 
staint, busy teifling: amon^ the petty conoerfis 
of fife; but io^ thte pi6tiegm eiAfpfoymeiit of 
etei^ tdent, in Che exercise of expended an(j 
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active goodness, in freely communicating what 
they have acquired, in lending their cordial, 
personal aid to all that is improving, enlight- 
ened. Christian ; enjoying themselves, «nd dif- 
fusing around them the happiness of the heart. 

^* Ah ! were the human race but wise^ 
And would they reason well, 
That earth would be a Paradise, 
Which foDy makes a Hell*." 

The rank that woman ought to hold in 
human estimation, must be secured to her by 

* Religion is allowed a respectable place among the 
studies of the nursery. All those useful tables of instruction 
are assiduously employed, which teach, who was the Jirsty 
the msestf the meekettf the strangest man; and the 
nursling is carefully conducted, by a catechetical process, 
into the theory and practice of a Christian. As, however, 
the child advances to bojrish or girlish years, this religious 
discipline is pretty generally relaxed, in order to allow suf- 
ficient scope for the cultivation of those modish pursuits 
which mark the man and woman of Fashion. 

And here I cannot help remarking, how anxious the 
greater part of Fashionable Parents are, to guard the minds 
of their children against the permanent influence of that 
Religion which they yet have caused them to be taught. 
The fact is, that they would have them acquainted with the 
technical language, and expert in the liturgical formalities 
of Christianity, for these acquirements can neither disparage 
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properly directing, purifying, and elevating her 
powers : by training her to the duties of a 
daughter, a friend, a relation, a wife, a mother, 
a Christian. Her Parents will then have her 
reverence, her gratitude ; her husband will par- 
take of her happiness ; her children of her in- 
struction, her society, her delights ; her fellow- 
creatures of her sympathy and assistance, and 
God of her love. She will prove the sincerity 
of her profession by the purity of her life ; every 
action will have its source in the Christian 
principle of love to God and love to man. She 

their character, nor impede their pleasures ; but a serious 
impression of its Truths upon their hearts might disaffect 
them to the follies and vices which they are destined to 
practise ; and therefore is the thing, of all others, that is 
most to be dreaded. The Parents are, to say the truth, not 
a little hampered by tlie engagements under which they 
have bound the child> on the one part ; and the character 
which they wish him to sustain, on the other. To leave 
him in ignorance of a covenant in which he has been invo- 
luntarily included, would be a fraud upon his conscience; 
and yet to have him renounce the devil, the world, and the 
flesh, would be the utter ruin of his fashionable reputation. 
What other course, then, can parents thus circumstanced 
pursue, than that of inculcating these lessons before they 
can be understood, and removing their impression before 
they can be practised. 

Fashionable World Display ed^^^Rev, John Owen, 
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will Uve in the blessed 4^Joym^nt of tranqiiSKty 
ofmiodyifi 

«* Hie peace the world can ^v^ not nor destroy,*' 

PareQtB will My that they desire to se^ theiir 
Children wise and good ; and that no expense 
is spared to {xrocure the best instructors* 

Unfortunately for parents who are Ubertil ttf 
money^ and sparing of personal troubld^^who 
are slothful in this great business-^^money will 
Bot purchase love : money will not pufchacf^ 
patience to examine^ and impartiality to appre- 
ciate the powers of their children. Money will 
not purchase tenderness to encourage the dM^ 
dent, or 2eal to bestow pains on the moderately 
gifted. 

Parental affection, acting under enlarged 
and enlightened views of duty, is alone equal 
to the unwearied patience, the unremitting at^ 
tention, the impartial Love, the tender skill 
requisite in the formation and guidance of the 
Infant heart. 

By Parents must be laid the foundation of 
aU that is truly valuable in character: tbey 
must personally apply themselves to ther^ 
FIKST duty, that of giving a practical Christian 
Education ; a duty the most importantrthe most 
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difficulty the moBt noUe, in con^rison of fiffeich 
idl others siak ioto insigDifieaooe. 

jBducation must begin witb^that which is 
the most powerftil, Maternal homey having a 
^iritual end in view. A Mother who is con- 
stantly with her Children, who devotes herself 
to the doty assigned to her by Providence, has 
a manifest advantage over other instructors* 
Not a day passes in which she who has a reid 
title to the Parental character, may not find 
opportunities of improving the minds, and €ulti* 
vating the hearts of her children. 

Did Parents feel the true interest which they 
ought to fed in the real and permanent welfare 
of tfaei^ charges, had they a thorough sense of 
their aU^imporjtant duties, of the awfiil respon- 
ability under which they lie, of training their 
chijidien for imqaortality, would they r^nquish 
this privilege at the su^^tions of sdffiishness, 
indolence, pustom, or worldly wisdom ? or con- 
sent to sacrifice Christianity at the shrine of 
fashionable infatuation and imbecility ? 

*' Is duty a mere sport, or an employ ? 
Life an entrusted talent, or i( toy ?" 

Parents ! engage substitutes for other and 
inferior duties ; but if you wish for success in 
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«!» I)i^ . *^« cause-., „ ""^ J'w- 

*j^ -poo hi, «».^Vl "^r- •" "»' to 

^tnr"«*>-^'.to«f""°"" 

«e^^^ ""^ ^^ *ould be in f 

"^ eve^ mode t'^! "r"^°-*« of vle^' 

~* *Peod upon ine J; "°f '«^«*ng «„d 
^^^^ fi«n. resting i„ CoJ '^""'* ^ ^e- 

-_____^J^J^'''J'^ « by nature 

• Cdui qui n'a ^ .^ 
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a thinking being, he must he exercised, in all 
possible ways, to develop and call into action 
the moral and intellectual faculties. ** This is 
of much more importance than introducing an 
endless mixed mass of ideas into the mind, in- 
asmuch as wisdom is more rare and desirable 
than knowledge." 

" Knowledge and wisdom^ far from being one. 
Have ofltimes no connexion. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom, in minds attentive to their own." 

The method is widely different from that 
which is too f5pequently pursued, and is at vari- 
ance with the fashion of allowing Children to 
devour all that is so liberally (it may be ques- 
tioned whether judiciously) provided for them. 
Magazines, extracts, compilations, abridgments, 
history, moral philosophy, poetry, &c. pass in 



est que leur dictionnaire est moins ^tendu. lis ont peu 
d'idles, mais ils les comparent tr^s hien.'-^Rousseau. 

*'Je n'aime point les explications en discours; les 
jeunes gens y font peu d'attention. Les choses ! les choses ! 
Je ne repeterai jamais assez que nous donnons trop de 
pouvoir aux mots : avec notre education babillarde nous ne 
faisons que des babillards." 
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rajnd succession under the youthfiil eye, not 
only. with, a total disrq;ard of first ElementSy 
but even befc»e the mind has been devdc^ied 
and strengthened, or the heart sufficiently 
trained and practised in the principles of 
Chrisdanity to make a right use of them. A 
smattering of many things is thus acquired : a. 
useful d^ree of knowledge, a strength in no- 
thing. Can this be considered an Education 
calculated to strengthen the head, to exercise 
the hand, or to call forth the powers of the 
heart ? Will not its effect rather be to enervate, 
to. indispose to vigorous mental exertion, to 
lead to indolence and self indu^ence, to inspro 
a feding of self complacency in sup^ficiM 
acquirements? to give a taste for a passive > 
approval of good, instead of an active exercise; 
of it: to satisfy the heart that all is well, 
while it only dreams over the excellent thoughts, 
and feelings of others? The surface may 
appear bright and polished, but if the thinking 
prinoiiriLe is not educed, and the moral powers 
called into action, it is but like painting on 
the air:, in vain will be the labour of in- 
strujQtion if the faculties renudn in a. dor- 
maat state. Thought' is the exercise of the 
mental faculties, as motion is of the physical 
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potwjers*: both ^re neces99?:j ta piv; welt 

These humble Hints^ spr far firpoi preteodiDgj 
to give a view of the whole of Pestalozzi's 
invaluable, id^s^ qu this sutyect of Educatiou, 
and a complete. detaU of the bFanches* o£ in- 
struction arranged by him/ or even pretending 
to novelty and originality, are principally in- 
tended to draw the attentipn of I^A^^^KTS to a 
subject which so deeply concerns them ; to the 
firi^, the most powerful of all duties; to lead 
them to con3ider whether^ in regard to this 
vjitfd question, the wi^oni of the world may 
not be foolishness; and^ if foupd to be so,, tQ, 

■ « " ■ 'II III I t I K 

* According to Pestalozzi's method^ the mind of the 
pupil cannot be passive in receiving instruction. It is 
compelled to work its way to knowledge; and having its 
activity properly directed, is led, step by step;^ to the pe^t . 
ception o^ Truth.— Hin/j to SehooIs.^r'E* HamiUon^ 

Si^ce no after-^kjipwle^^ c^ be very coo;)pl^qr,ex^«. 
sive^ which i& not builtupqn a g9od .eleii(ieiitaji[y fpuftdation, 
we stroj|;i£ly advise Parents to l^.sa^fifd W|th i^^i^iiis)^. 
less of superstructure than is generally d^m^ajodei^x ,^hile :t)i^ 
pupil has ^ yet the ponrer of ei^lii^.hi]p4;glf;tG|,ei4arge. his , 
future acquisitions without paiii and degradation. To us i% ^ 
ap{>ears of idinitely more importance that Education should 
be sound and. complete, than precOipiou/sf.r«-jp/aii^ ^ the 
liherayinfUruqtumofB^s.in large numbers. 
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deem it their duty boldly to depart from it 
Let ^the Parental character no longer come 
under this description : 

** The slaves of custom and establish'd mode, 
U^ith pack-horse constancy we keep the road. 
Crooked or straight, through quags or thorny dells. 
True to the jingling of our leader's bells. 
To follow foolish precedents, to wink 
With both our eyes, is easier than to think." 

But let them assert their rights, claim 
their children, live with and study them, and 
learn from this study the true secret of the 
difficult and little understood science of 
Education*. 



* For what is Education ? It is co-operating with the 
Divine Spirit in forming the mind and heart of an Immortal 
Being, whose nature is extremely complex, by no means 
easily understood, and differing greatly in different indivi- 
duals. Can success be rationally expected unless great 
pains are taken, and your labours are enlightened and judi- 
cious ? And can you flatter yourself that you take due 
pains, or that your labours will have a proper direction, if 
you give little time to your arduous task, and do not em- 
ploy proper means for becoming well acquainted with the 
character of your children ? 

Babington on Christian Education. 
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The very small elementary portion attempted 
to be given in this number, of one of Pestalozzi's 
branches of instruction. Form, while making 
the little ones acquainted with some of the most 
common terms, will e:$jercise the mind, the eye, 
and the hand ; and by producing habits of at- 
tention, observation, and aeouracy, wiU te a 
gradual preparation for reading, writing, draw- 
ing, mathematics, &c. 



Ojh n^fODCoit point Yen&joce ; ^sur les faussesidees qu'oii 
eu a, plus on va^ plus on s^^sre.'r^Bousseau. 

Experimental Education is yet in its infancy : boundless 
space for improvement remains. — Edgtworth. 

Education has not hitherto accomplished 1^ wonders it 
is CRpidl)Ie of producing. The mode adopted in woi^ng 
the machine^ has deprived it, in an incalculable measure, of 
its power. We are but beginning to see the stupendous 
results which benevolence, enlightened by science, may 
obtain from it, '^Westminster Review, No, 1. 
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INTUITIVE REPRESENTATION 



DENOMINATION OF POINTS AND LINES. 



The Mother, when plajring with her Child, 
makes a point with chalk, on a large slate 
placed upon an easel, and says : Point . Point . 
Point . The child will readily repeat this, and 
the mother encourages him to do the s^me; 
and he will rejoice when he has produced a 
point. 

She makes two, three, four, five points, 
letting him try to do the same. 

She occasionally shows him other points 
than those : the point of a needle, of a knife, of 
a pin, a fork, &c. 

In the same manner may she lead him to 
the line : (what sort of lines she first draws is 
immaterial.) 

Mother. This is a line. 

What did I call it? 
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Here are two lines. 

Or in this manner. 



She draws three, four, five, six lines, &c. 
and then lets him endeavour to find out, him- 
self, lines on different objects near him; for 
instance, the lines of a square table, a bench, 
slate, &c. 

Children may be thus exercised before they 
are old enough to attempt using the chalk with 
advantage themselves. The mother, or elder 
brothers and sisters, may draw the different 
lines in different directions, angles, figures, &c. 
on the slate ; and the little pupil may set them 
out with narrow slips of wood of di^rent 
lengths, with cubes, wafers, counters, &c. or 
may represent them by folding pieces of paper. 
It is indispensable that every opportunity 
should be taken of employing the hand in 
union with the head. 

When they are capable of trying to repre- 
sent lines and figures on the slate, it will be 
advisable to prepare the hand for drawing by 
some gymnastic exercises : the fingers should 
}3 2 
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be moved in all directions, then the hand by 
means of the wrist, then the arm from the 
elbow, afterwards from the shoulder. All these 
movements may be made without putting any 
instrument into the pupil^s hand. When he 
takes up the chalk, he must be taught to hold 
it piroperiy. Attention must also be piud to his 
imd^ of standing. Lines should be practiaed 
in every way, from the left to the right, from 
the right to the left, upwards and downwards, 
&c. in order to render the hand expert in all 
cUrectionfli, and should be continued till the 
pupil can draw lioi^ very correctly, and with 
freedom and boldness. A point may be made, 
and tbey may practise drawing lines till they 
never miss this point with the straight line. 
(Large^skrtes, 3, 4, 5 feet square, or lai^er, will 
be i»(&u^>ensab]e.) 

The haod having acquired by the practice 
of fltoaight lines firmiiess and strengtii, simple 
curves may be practised in all directions, till 
tfaey are drawn with &cility and freedom : 
afterwards both sorts of lines may be combined. 
For acquiring conrectness of eye, lin^ of eqiial 
kngA may be produced at once, without adding 
or c^rtaUaog : these may be divided into twa 
parts ; then into 4, 8, 16, &c. Lines of unequal 
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length may be drawn^ atid the pupil exercised 
in classing them, &;g. &c. *. 

Every opportunity should be taken of exer-* 
cisii^ the amp ^ml out of doors. 



SECTION II. 
Distinctim between Straight and Curve Lines. 

The Mother draws this line. . 

And this next to it, -^ — ^"**^ 

and says, this is a straight line, this is a curve 
line. Can you show me the straight line? 
Show me the curve line. 



Now I will make 
two straight lines. 

Now two curve 
fineSi 




* For iristrnctions in drawing, see a work by Mr. 
Boniface, a disciple of Pestalozzi. 
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She draws a number of both lines, and tells 
the child to count the straight and the curve 
lines. 

The mother, throwing several letters on 
ivory or tin before the child, asks. How many 
letters can you find composed of one straight 
line ? How many of two ? of three ? Show 
me a letter composed of one straight and one 
curve line: of one straight and two curve 
lines : of one curve line only. Where, in this 
room, do you see straight lines ? where curve 
lines? 



SECTION in. 

Exercises in drawing lines in various 
directions. 

The mother now draws straight lines up- 
wards and downwards, from the left to the 
right, and from the right to the left: in an 
oblique direction to the right, to the left, &c. 
asking the children, after drawing each line. 
What have I done ? 
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SECTION IV. 
Formation of the Jingle. 

The mother draws an angle on 
the slate, and pointing to it, tells ^y^ . 
him this is an angle. What is this? 

She draws a number of angles on the slate, 
and tells the child to count them. 



APPLICATION. 

On what objects in the room do jou perceive 
angles? On the door; on the walls; on the 
windows; the table, &c. 

How many angles do you perceive on this 
sheet of paper ; on that picture-frame ; on this 
pane ? this box, &c. 

Now run into the^ four angles of this 
room. 
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SECTION V. 

Formation qfcomhined angles^ or of Triktteral, 
Quadilateral, and MuttUaierei figures or 
Polygons. 

The motlier draws a tbsee- 
sided or trilateral figure, sayings /V 
this is a triangle. She draws, after / \ 
tittistr ^etttoA tiriiaikgies, &c. 

She draws quadilaferal figures* 
A square. 



An oblong. 



A rhomb. 



o. 



A rhoEiboid 



Five-sided Figures, or Penta- 
gons, &c. 
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and makes him count the number of each sort 
of figures. 

After this she tells him to find out similar 
figores on surrootK^g objects, either in ttie 
house, the garden, or the Adds. 

In this the child must be well exercised, as, 
irldle dffoi^ing him tfmuscfmetit, it will greatly 
stmigOwi hi» faculties; but the mother will 
recoUeet that the object^ at present, simply Is, 
Intuition and Demmiinatioii; and she Will Uv^d 
every attempt at definition. 



SECTION VI. 

Points, united anfi separate. 

The mother makes two points, joining one 
another, but so as to be distinguished as two ; 
then two more, separate from each other ; say- 
ing, these two points are in contact ; these two 
ar6 separate. 

Try to make two points, which join each 
other or are in contact; three which are sepa- 
rate: mAkd a number of each sort, taidi teH me 
bow meaty you have made of each. ^ 
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SECTION VII. 

Straight lines, and rectilinear figures, con- 
sidered as united and separate. 

Mother draws two, three, foUr separate 
straight lines, &c. She draws two, three, four 
straight lines in contact. Two lines in contact, 
and a third not joining the former. 





The mother draws a number of lines which 
are in contact, and a num- 
ber which are separate, and 
asks, How many are in con- <Cr^^'^C^^ 
tact, and how many sepa- "^^ 

rate ? 

She then draws a number of triangles, 
•^uares, and polygons, both separate and in 
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contact* and questions the child respecting 
them. 



Z\ A D 



> 




APPLICATION. 

Mother. Can you show me in this room, 
two lines, two angles, triangles ; and two four- 
sided figures in contact? &c. 

Can you point out any lines or figures of the 
same sort, separate from each other ? &c« 



SECTION VIII. 

Elements qfjbrm, considered with respect to 
magnitude. 

The mother makes two points of equal size 
or magnitude, and two of unequal size, saying, 
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These two are eqfaal, ami those two unequal 
points. Try to do the same. How tnanj 
points of equal magnitude do you see here? 
She now draws two lines, equally long, and 
says. Two lines of equal length. She makes 
two, three, six, eight, kc. lines of equal 
length. Two lines of unequal length, three, 
four, jiive, &c. 

This exercise should be long continued, as it 
is of great importance to the child to judge 
accurately of lines of equal and unequal length. 

The mother may occasionally measure with 
a compass or rule, to »how him whether she has 
been correct, or how far she has failed. 

AMPLICATION. 

Mother. Can you point out two lines of 
equal length ? How many equal lines are there 
in this table > 



SECTION IX. 
Magnitude ami positum of th^s and forms 

The mother makes two> three> four pcmts 
of equal magnitude, so as to be in contact, 
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and as many mone sepante from each 
other. 

She draws two, three, four, five lines of equal 
length separate ; some of equal length in am* 
tact. Several lines of unequal length, some 
separate, some in contact. 

How many separate lin^s of unequal length 
do you see on the slate ? &;c. 



Exercises in drawing the Elements of 
Form. 

SECTION X. 

Magnitude md Pasitwn. 

The mother draws several points in a sym- 
metricial order. 



• # 

• ••• •••# 

• • • • 

• • • : • ^ • 

• • • • 
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She encourages the child to imitate this, ask- 
ing him whether he will try, by placing points 
in different situations, to produce some pretty 
figure.. 

•• • 

. • • • • • 

: •• •• . •• • •• 

• # # • • • • 

• i 11 I 

f • ^ ^ 

t-.. ..•. .♦•. > 



# • 



Draw a figure of separate angles ; another of 
angles contiguous to each other, &c. 

In these operations it is requisite that the 
mother, or one of her elder children, should join 
the little one in drawing, as it frequently hap^ 
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pens that a single child, when drawing alone, 
loses himself in a form, which, through the 
activity and co-operation of others, will be pre- 
vented. It will also animate and strengthen 
him much more than a solitary exercise. 

In a similar manner the mother proceeds 
with the drawing of triangles, quadilateral 
figures, pentagons, hexagons, &c. and produces 
figures of a combination of these forms. 

On these exercises the mother cannot dwell 
too long, as they are particularly calculated to 
awaken observation, to strengthen the thinking 
faculty, and to exercise his speech. 

By this time the child's intuitive powers wiU 
be considerably developed, and he will be able 
to conceive, in a more connected manner, the 
relations of forms, and more accurately to dis« 
tinguish their diversities.. 



SECTION XL 

Lines Parallel and not Parallel. 

The mother draws _J 

two lines thus. 



and two thus. 
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a»d BSLjB, PamUd Unos, aot Pwallel Maes: 
tfaian ibrae, tour, £ve, &c Pacallel Lines, and 
as mvoy not ParalleL 

Pfflailel Hoes in the some idtDection : in a 
perpendicular^ in an oblique direction. 

She makes 
Parallel lines in 
^yerj direction, 
but 0t some dis- 
tance from each 
other; as. 



She makes 
two and two 
parallel lines 
touching each 
other. 



Two and 
two parallel 
lines intersect- 
ing each other. 
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Two and two not 
parallel lines, touch- 
ing each other. 



Two and two not parallel 
lines, intersecting each other. 



The same may be continued with several 
lines, &c. 



SECTION XII. 

Unes parallel and not parallel, of equal and 
unequal magnitude. 

I will draw two parallel lines of equal length 
or magnitude. 

Several parallel lines of equal length. 

Two not parallel lines of equal length. 

You may measure them, to see if thejr are 
correct. 

Two parallel lines of unequal length. 

Five parallel lines of unequal length. 

Three parallel lines, of which two are equal 
and one unequal. Four, of which three are 

c 
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equal and one unequal. Four, of which two 
are equal and two unequal. Five, of which 
three are equal and two unequal, &c. 

In the same manner, one pair of equal pa- 
rallel lines, and another pair of equal parallel 
lines, but tl^e pairs unequal betwixt themselves. 

Try to describe all that you see on the slate. 



SECTION XIII. 



Liines in any directum^ in contact or separate^ 
of equal and unequal lengtJis. 

Mother. Draws two, three, four, five lines 
of equal 
length in 
contact 
with each 
other. 

She draws the same number in contact with 
each other, but of unequal length. Two, three, 
four, &c. separate perpendicular lines of eqiial 
length : as many of the same description, but 
of unequal length. 



y -< 
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SECTION XIV. 

DetuminaHan of Angles. 

The mother draws these angles, saying ; the 
the first of these angles is called an acute^ ihe 
second a right, the third an obtuse angle. 



In order to show him, in an easy manner, 
the difference between them, she may draw 
acute angles of different magnitude, always 
increasing until she comes to the right angle, 
and, by increasing the right, proceed to the 
obtuse angle, which may 
still be increased till it 
becomes a straight line. 




Mother. I will make one, two, and four 
right angles with two lines. 



Can three right angles be formed with two 
lines? Four acute angles — ^four obtuse, &c. 
Describe what I have drawn. She makes acute 
c a 
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angles of equal magnitude : obtuse, of equal 
magnitude : acute and obtuse angles of unequal 
magnitude. Can you make right angles of 
unequal magnitude ? 

Should the child imagine that this can be 
done, the mother, by drawing right angles in 
various directions, will lead him to discover 
that right angles cannot be unequal, but are 
always of equal magnitude. 

I will draw lines meeting in one point, and 
you shall count the angles so formed, mentioning 
at the same time what sort of angles they are. 




SECTION XV. 

Triangle. — Length of the Sides. 

Mother. Makes a triangle of three equal 
lines. Thie lines which form 
a triangle are called the sides 
of the triangle. A triangle 
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which has three equal sides is called an equi- 
lateral triangle. . Do you think 
I can make a triangle, two sides 
of which are equal and one un- 
equal. Such a triangle is called 
an isosceles triangle. 

I will make a triangle which has three 
unequal sides. This is 
called a scalene tri- 
angle. 

She draws two equilateral triangles. Three 
isosceles triangles. Four scalene triangles. 
Draw three equilateral, two isosceles, and one 
scalene triangle. We will measure whether 
my equilateral triangle really has three equal 
sides. 




SECTION XVI. 



Form of the Triangle. 

We will try whether we can produce 
triangle .with a right angle. 
Such a triangle is called a right- 
angled triangle. 
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Now one with an obtuse 
angle. This called an obtuse- . \^^\^ I 

angled triangle. 

I 

A triangle with three acute 
angles is called an acute-angled 
triangle. 

Now three right-angled, two obtuse-angled, 
and four acute-angled triangles. 



SECTION XVII. 
Position of Triangles. 

The mother makes some triangles which join 
each other ; r — 7 
some which f\\A^ 
are separate, Lx^^/^5^^ 



SECTION XVIII. 

Sepetition qfsome of^Jbregwng Eiaermes. 

Mother. How many right angles has a 
right-angled triangle ? 
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What sort of angles are the two others? 
The two others are acute anftles. 

What sort of angles has thie obtuse-angled 
triangle ? Ond obiiise^ and two actite angles^ 

&C. ' ''_'-•.. 



SECTION XIX. 



Further development in regard so some essen- 
tial mathematical j^gures^ 

The mother draws quadilateral figures of 
four equal sides. A four-sided figure 
which has all itsf sides equal, and aU its 
angles right angles, is called a square. 



Try whether the square I have drawn is cor- 
rect. Sh^ makes three squares of equal, and 
two of unequal magnitude. How many equal 
sides has a square? how many right angles? 
A four-sided figure, which 
has all its angles right an- 
g\e^, but not all its sides 
equal, is called an oblong, or parallelogram. 

She makes two, three, four oblongs of equals 
and as many of unequal size. 
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1 will draw a four-Bided figure, which has 

all its sides equal, but whose angles 

are not right, but acute and obtuse / / 

angles. Such a figure is called a ^ ^ 

rhomb. She draws a figure which has its 

opposite sides equal to . j 

one another, but which / / 

has not all its sides equal, 
nor its angles right angles. This figure is called 
a rhomboid. She makes three, four, five 
rhomboids, of equal and unequal size, which 
the children describe. Can you show me in 
any other place besides the table or slate, a 
square^ an oblong, a rhomb, or a rhomboid ? 



We will draw an irregular 
four^sided figure : such a figure 
is called a trapezium. 




Mother. Here is a five-sided figure, or 
pentagon, having all its sides equal, 
and five obtuse angles. Can you 
form such a figure, and express, by 
words, what you have been doing? 
This figure is called an equaUsided, or equi- 
lateral pentagon. 
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Here is a pentagon of two and 
of three equal sides, having two 
right, two equal obtuse, and one 
acute angle. 

Here is one having two 
and two sides equal and one 
unequal, having five acute 
angles. 

Here is a six-sided figure, or 
hexagon, having all its sides 
equal, and therefore called an 
equilateral hexagon. 



A 




SECTION XX. 

JDramng Exercise. Combination ofAngles, 
* Triangles, and Polyg(ms. 

Mother. Form a combination of parallel 
lines equally long, running in different direc- 
tions. Form another of right angles, either 
combined or separate. Another of acute angles, 
of equal magnitude. A third of equal and un- 
equal obtuse angles, &c. 



h^ ^ 
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Make a combination of equilateral triangles, 
of equal magnitude : another of isosceles, or 
such triangles as have only two sides equal. 
A figure which is composed of rijgpht-angled 
triangles. Another of equal obtuse^ triangles, 
&c. 



A 
Z§7A 




K 



^ 




Draw a figure by combining equilateral tri- 
angles with right angles : . .. . 
another by right-angled 1/ \i 
triangles with acute an- 
gles, &c. 




Compose a figure of equal 
squares. 
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Draw figures by a combination 
of rhombs : 




YAA 



by a combination of 
right angles : 



of oblongs or parallelo- i ' ' i 

grams: V 



of pentagons, &c. 




Form different figures 
by a combination of 
equal lines, drawn in 
different directions. 




Draw a figure by a combina- 
tion of equal angles joining each 
other : 
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Another by 
combining equal 
obtuse angles : 



Another by equilateral triangles, 
of equal magnitude, joimng each 
other : 



Another of equilateral 
pentagons. 



SECTION XXL 

Relations of Mensuration. 

The mother tells the 

child to draw two lines, — 

of which the second is 

twice as long as the first ; and two others, of 

which the latter is 

three times as long as —— — 

the former. Two lines, ^ 

one of them four times 

as long OS the other, &;c. 



z. 
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Make two angles, one 
of which has its sides 
twice as long as the 
other. 

The exercise with angles may be extended, as 
in separate lines. 

Form a triangle which has one of its sides 
four times as long as one of 
the two others. The mother 
makes a triangle, and tells the 
child to compare its sides ; for 
instance. How many times is 
this line longer than that, &c. 

Make four triangles, of different magnitude, 
and compare their sides one to another. 



Make two equilateral tri- 
angles, of which the first has 
its sides twice as long as the 
sides of the second. 



Draw two scalene triangles, where the base of 
the second is twice 
as long as the base 
of the first. 
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Draw an oblong which is two> three, four times 
as long^as 

it is broad, | I r~ 

five, six, se- 
ven times, &a 



Make a rhomboid three 
times as long as it is broad. 



X \ 



Make three rh^mbokUi twice ^^^ ":a ^ 
as long as they are broad, &c, ^ -^ 



SECTION XXIL 

Application qf the above Exercise to external 
Olyects. 

a. TO OBJECTS IN THE ROOM. 

Mother. Can you show me in the room 
two lines, of which one is twice as long as the 
other? How many times do you think this 
table is as long as it is broad ? or how many 
times is the broad side of this table contained in 
its long side ? Is this room much longer than 
it is broad ? 
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The mother, pointing to the floor of the 
room, and to the ceiling, says, this is the height 
of the room. Is the height of this room equal 
to its breadth, or does the breadth exceed its 
height ? Is it much longer than high ? Is this 
table higher than it is broad ? 



b. TO OBJECTS IN THE FIELDS. 

Mother. Look at this tree: how .many 
times do you think it is as high as I am ? . ^ 

Measure, by your eye, the space b^twe^ii 
this spot and that tree: how many times dp. 
you suppose it is contained in the space ber 
tween this spot and that hquse? Measure it. 
He may afterwards measure it by paces qx 
with a stick. Try how far you can throw i\m 
piece of wood. Try whether you can throw 
it further to-day, than yesterday. Hpw. many 
times in a minute can you jump from hence, to 
yonder tree P How many times is this fidd 
longer than it is broad? ,,,... . 

Will you count how many paces this piece 
of ground measures in length and breadth ? 

These, and similar exercises, will greatly 
tend to strengthen the mental and bodily 
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powers of children, and will afford them much 
pleasure*. 

SECTION XXIII. 
Exercises in drawing Objects from Nature. 

The mother finds out any object on which 
lines of different length are perceptible, which 
the child may try to represent on a slate. In 
these exercises also, it is necessary to proceed 
step by step, and to direct the child's attention 
at first only to the proportions of length, in 
order to prevent confusion : as soon as he is 
firm in them, she may gradually proceed to 
more complicated relations, directing his atten- 
tion towards the difference between the symbol 
and the object. Copy with exactness the out- 
line of this table ; of this floor; of this ceiling ; 
of this wall ; of this door ; of this window ; of 
this mirror ; of the front of the house ; of the 
roof; of this field, Jca 

In this manner the child may learn to copy 
the outlines of all objects. 

* " Tout ce qui donn^ du mouvement au corps, sans le 
contraindre, est toujours facile a obtenir des enfans. Il-y-a 
xnille moyens de les interesser k mesurer^ k conn6itre^ k 
estimer les distances." 
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SECTION XXIV. 

ITie circular Line. 

The mother dfaws^ before the child a circle, 
and sayS) this line, pointing. to b^ 
is called a circular line; and the 
interior space, pointing to a, a 
circle. 

Mother. Can yotk draw a cii'cular lltte? 
Draw fotfr circular lines. The drawittjgf th^s6 
lines must be practised from right to left, and 
from left to right. The mother makes a point 
in the middle of the circle, saying, this point is 
called the centre of Che circle. Djmr a eiitUar 
line, and try to find the ceatoe* 

SECTION XXV- 
7%e Curve Line or Arch. 

Mother. This line is called a curve. Draw 
three, four, &c. curves or arches. 
The molber, pointiDg to &, says^ /'"'''^ 
this is the coirrex, and potntilig 
to a, this is the concave side of the curve od 
arch. Show me the convex side. Can you 
point out the concave side ? 

D 
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SECTION XXVI. 
Of Circular Parallel lines. 

Maiher. Can you draw two 
circular parallel lines ? If the 
child cannot do it, the mother 
draws them. 

Draw two circular not pa- 
rallel lines. 



Draw three, four, five, &c. 
circular parallel lines : 




Three not parallel. 



Draw two parallel curves or arches ; three not 
parallel curves ; three parallel, and two not pa- 
rallel curves, &c. 



/^^^/?^/r^ 
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SECTION XXVII. 
Of curoeJined Angles. 

The mother draws the two angles, a atid &, 
saying, the angle a is 
formed of two concave 
sides, and is called a /^ 
concave angle: b is C^^,.^^ 
formed of two convex 

sides, and is called a convex angle. The 
third is composed of a con- 
vex and a concave side, and 
is therefore called a mixed 
angle. 






Draw concave, con- 
vex, and mixed angles. 



Draw three concave, 
four convex, and two 
mixed angles. 

Represent every thing you know of the 
circular line on your slate. 



D.2 




ss 

SECl'ION XXVIII. 
QftwO'OngledCune'Uned Figures. 

Mother. Here are 
two-angled figures : the 
first composed of mix- 
ed angles; 



the second of co&vex; 






and the third of con- 
cave angles. 



Draw a figure with two concave angles. 

Draw three two-angled ^figures, with convex 
sides, hc> 
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SECTION XXIX. 
OfCurW'Uned Iriangular Figi$res. 

Mother. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
are curve-lined triangles. 
The first is a concave 
angled. 



the second a [convex- 
angled triangle. 




The third triangle has 
two mixed and one con- 
vex angle. 

The fourth has one 
concave and two mixed 
angles. 




^ 



Draw £6ur concave-angled triangles. Draw 
tbr^ €onves:*4iogled triai^les witH interior 
ai^les^willi exterior angles. Draw a trian^ 
of one concave and two convex angles^ &c. 
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SECTION XXX. 
Qfcurve-UnedJbur-tided Figures. 

Mother. The first is V -^ 



a four-sided figure, 
convex angles. 



O 




The second, of concave 
angles. 

The third has one 
concave, one convex, and 
two mixed angles. 

The fourth is a mixed- 
angled four-sided figure. 



With four lines compose four-sided figures, 
and see what sort of angles they have. To ex- 
tend these exercises, the mother may draw 
figures of five, six, seven, eight, and nine angles ; 
and ask the children how many, and what sort 
of angles each of these figures contains. 
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SECTION XXXI. 

Of different sorts of Curves or arched Lanes. 

The mother draws the lines 1, 2, 3, sajring, 
the first is called a waved line : 




the second, an oval : 




the thirds a spiral line. 



Mother. Can you draw a waved line? 
Draw an oval line : a spiral line. 



APPLICATION. 



Mother. Can you show me a curve or an 
arched line in this room? The brim of a hat : 
the foot of that candlestick. I see round lines 
on the cups and saucers, &c. Show me two 



not parallel circular lines. Two parallel ones^ 
Show me a concave angle. (The point of a 
ki4& g$i|«|'^y f^iQS s^«ch an iing^e.) Show me 
a convex angle. Try whether you can find, in 
the field or in the garden, leaves which have 
convex, concave, or mixed angles. Search to- 
day for leavej^ which form only concave angles. 
Try Ho fin^ some of an oval form. The flower 
or the tree, of which the child has taken the 
leaves, ipay be named to him. 

Loo): to-day for leaves of ^ triangular form ; 
for such as form convex-angled triangles, &z;c. 

Look for four, five, and six-angled figures. 
The mother now and then takes a plant, and 
asks the child how many, and what sort of 
angles its leaves have, &z;c. 



Drawing Exercises in curve Lines, and 
Forms comp^ed of them. 



MQt^r. Invent 9Qpoe 
figwre by ^, pornbiqatipq 
Qf p9r«ll?]i QUjryjB lin?s. 



i((0))' 
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Produce a syintnetrical 
form, by a combination of 
parallel and not parallel 
curve lines. 




^^^ 




Draw om^ composed of 
curve-lined angles. 



Another, by a combination of separate curve- 
lined concave angles. 

Produce one or two drawings of convex two- 
angled figures. Another of mixed two-angled 
figures, &c. 

Invent a figure, by combining convex-angled 
triangles. Another, 
by curve-lined paral^ 
lei trapeziums. 

Produce some pretty 
forms of curve-lined 
pentagons, hexagons, 
&c. 

Another, by a combiqation of pvals. Draw n 
combinatioi) of spiral and of waved or serpen* 
tine lines. 
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Make a form of two-angled I /_^ 

figures, being in contact with ( | 

each other. 7 \ 

Produce figures composed of triangles, of 
squares, or of ovals, in contact, with ei^ch other. 

Draw figures of any sort of curve lines you 
fancy. Copy this leaf : any curve-lined orna- 
ment on a piece of furniture. (Should some of 
these ornaments be too complicated, the child 
limits himself to the principal forms only, by 
omitting all minutiae.) 



Curve Lines and Circular Figures, considered 
with respect to Magnitude. 

Mother. Draws two, three, four, five circles 
of equal magnitude. Draw two-arched lines of 
equal magnitude. Draw two circles of unequal 
magnitude. Draw two, three, four, &c. concave 
angles, of equal magnitude in regard to their 
sides. Draw convex angles of equal magnitude. 
Draw two, three, four, five, six-angled figures 
of equal magnitude. Concave and convex- 
angled figures of equal magnitude. Draw 
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ovals, waved or serpentine lines, spiral lines of 
equal magnitude : make ovals of unequal mag- 
nitude. 

APPLICATION TO VARIOUS OBJECTS. 

Mother. Find out two curve lines of equal 
magnitude. Look out, to-day, for concave two^ 
angled figures and triangles. Four and five- 
angled figures of equal magnitude. Can jou 
find any object on which the spiral line is 
visible ? (The shell of a snail, &c.) 



Relations of Mensuration. 

Whatever has been done with the straight 
lines relative to mensuration, may also be 
done with circular, curve, and arched lines. 
For instance ; the mo- 
ther draws the four 

lines, a, i, c^ d, and 

says : the second curve 




line, b, is twice as long as the first, a. The fourth^ 
d, is four times as long as the third, c, &;c. 
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Moihir. Draw two curve lilies^ <^ which 
the second is five, six, or nine Haifis as long as 
the first. 

This two-angled figure, 
in its greatest length, is 
twice as long as it is 
broad. 

Draw a two-angled figure which is a little 
longer than it is broad. Draw one which is four 
times as long as it is broad : twice as long, &c* 

In the same manner can the three and four- 
angled figures be treated. 

APPLICATION TO OBJECTS. 

Mother, How many times is this oval table 
as long as it is broad? or how many times is 
its breadth contained in its length ? How many 
times is this two-angled leaf longer than it is 
broad ? How many times this three^ four, five, 
six-angled leaf> &c. 



Combination of straight and curve Lines. 

The mother draws a straight and a curve 
line, and says, these two lines are not parallel. 



She draws the an^s 1 and fi, sayings these 
are angles, of mixed lines, or mixed- 
lined aisles. The first is a mixed- , 
line acute concave angle : the 
second, a mixed4ined acute convex 
angle. 

Mother. Draw mixed-^lined concave and 
convex angles. 



Nos. 3 and 4 are 
mixed-line, obtuse- 
angled triangles. 





No. 5 is a mixed-lined 
right-angled triangle. 




Figures of four, five, or more sides, may be 
treated in the same manner. 

The application and the drawing exercises 
of these mixedJine figures, are the same as 
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with the straight and curve-lined figures. 
Every child who has comprehended the preced- 
ing exercises, will, with very little assistance, 
go through these. A few hints, therefore, as to 
the application, will suffice. For instance : 

Mother. Find out any object near you re- 
sembling a mixed-lined, two-angled figure. 
Compose a pretty form of mixed-lined triangles. 
The relations of mensuration are also treated in 
the same manner as straight and curve lines. 
For instance: Draw a mixed-angled oblong, 
which is twice as long as broad : another, three 
times as long as broad. 

Produce a figure of separate mixed-lined 
two-angled figures. Can you find out any 
object which represents a mixed-lined four- 
sided figure ? 



Of Planes or Superficies. 

Mother. The floor of this room and its 
ceiling are parallel planes. 

The wall of this room is not parallel with its 
floor. With what is this floor parallel ? With 
what is it not parallel ? 
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Mother. The floor and one wall united by 
a straight line^ form an angle, which, being 
formed by planes, is called a plane-angle. 

The four walls united to the floor form four 
plane angles. In almost every room are twelve 
plane angles, &c. &c. &c. 

These little exercises are simply intended as 
hints, which the mother will dwell upon, vary, 
or extend, according to the age and capacity of 
her little pupil. 

Were Pestalozzi's system fully understood 
and brought into action, a result would follow, 
cheering to the affections and conducive to the 
best interests of parents, and most important to 
all classes of society. 

If each generation of parents would train, 
with anxious, attentive care, and Christian zeal, 
the children who are to succeed them, a pro- 
gressive and much-required improvement of 
mind, and amelioration of heart, would take 
place *. 

* '' II faut enseigner aux enfans, ou pour parler comme 
Pestalozziy il faut developper diez eux les notions de 
Ic^que, et les mouvemens de bienveillance. Que devien- 
droit le mal moral dans une societe d'hommes devenus 
incapables de deraisonner et de hair ? 

Parents! attend, above all other concerns, to the educa« 
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Time tniist be given to the study of the 
groiinii-irorfcy ere any part of the spirit of the 

tion of your children : .riches, and honpurs are nothing in 
oomparison. It is in your power to stamp on their ductile 
mind, so deep an impression of a benevolent Deity^ as to 
become their ruling principle of actidn« What praise do yoii 
not meiit^ if siiccessfal ? what reproaekp if negligient ? ' I 
havea firm oonviction, that if a due impiession of the 
Deity be not si^cient to stem the tide of corruption in an 
opulent and luxurious nation, it is vain to attempt a 
remedy.— ^Lorrf Kaimes, 

Let all who have children endeavour to be the beginners 
aiid the stock of a new blessing to their fimiily ) by blessing 
tM^ diildren ; by praying much Ibr ^em ; by holy educa- 
tion and a severe piety ; by rare example and an excellent 
religion.-— Jeremj^ Taylor. 

It is to our parents^ our narrow circle^ our situation and 
circumstances in early life, that we awe die formation of 
our character ; and which diaracter will,, throiij^ life, ex- 
hillit the hiabory of our birib^ oar early friends, our country^ 
yea^ our very town, and all our early pursuits and habits. 
If all thi& is the case whece no system is adopted^ but where 
circumstances and habits alone control us^ what shall the 
effects be where the power of goodness operates, where 
purity of feeling and purity of knowledge are instilled by 
unwearied and prudent instruction, and confirmed by the 
constant and beautiful display of a- bright example. 

iecforey.— Mi AUa^ 
To amend Education, will inevitably induce amendments' 
in society, in laws, and in governments. 

Oriental Heraldf Vol. i. No. 2. 
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methpd can be qonoeiired ; aud suocets niiftii di* 
pwd upon ito faeiiig carricid into txtcntkon by 
those who are warmly attached to thecaiise, and 
with the same ^iiit that phinned it. 

But many who are most worthy are timid» 
and look upon every im^ovement in the light 
of some feaifiil inqovatic^ : ^^ they art so tmwisd 
as to wppose^ that in this probal&onaly seene^ 
this school of immortality, preeedent and old 
usage ought to be our guide, and that we are to 
shut out the light of Heaven from th<e mind, and 
look back for knowledge to the past ages of 
dai^ness." N^ith^ ia it easy to remove pre- 
judice, or to meet with sancerity, candour, and 
openness to conviction ; or a willingness to sa« 
orifice private interest to public good. Another 
grand obstacle to alteration of any kind is 
pride : pride, which closes the mind and heart 
a^nst reason, evidence, and fact ; assumes to 
itself infeUibUity of judgment; and, hy thuB 
refunng admission to light and truth, closes 
every avenue to improvement. Many are so 
completely engrossed by selfishness, indolence^ 
and apathy, those oughty foes to advancement 
in knowledge, virtue and happUiainH-Hso avetw 
to the labdur of thought and action in the cause 

JE 
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of humanityi that no aif^iunents can induce them 
to exert their energies: they remain satisfied 
with things as they are, and profess to consider 
it the part of wisdom to wait till a change is 
actually produced by more active and benevo* 
lent spirits — ^by stronger minds aiid more 
Christian hearts ; when they will follow in the 
train, and quietly resign themselves to the ne- 
cessity of confDrming to ihe existing order of 
things. Many again profess to think it uncha- 
ritable to discover and point out, and endeavour 
to remedy errors in characters, customs, or insti- 
tutions. Charity, indeed, requires that we should 
patienUy bear with the errors of others, but by 
no means enjoins us either to approve or to 
adopt them*. 

* It 18 time to have done with that senseless cant of 
charity, whidi insuhs the understandings and trifles with 
the feelings, of those who are really concerned for the haj^i- 
Dess of their fellow-creatures. What matter of keen re- 
morse and of hitter self-reproaches are they storing up for 
their future torment, who are themselves the miserable 
dupes of such misguided charity ; or who, being charged 
wiUi the office of watching over the eternal interests of their 
children or relations, suffer themselves to be lulled asleep by 
such shallow reasonings, or to be led into a dereliction of 
their important duty by a fear of bringing on themselves 
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Many retard the progress of improvement by 
narrow and contracted views^ by not reflecting 
on the astonishing advance that has already 
been made, and the yet greater that may be 
made, by a proper application of the mind and 
heart to the first duty of humanity, that of pro^ 
moting, as extensively as possible, both know- 
ledge and happiness. That which is allowed 
by all to be difficult, they consider impossible- 
Others are so engrossed in general good, that it 
is difficult to persuade them that, in attending 
to particular interests, they are more certain of 
attaining what they anxiously desire. 

Those, however, who look back on their 
school-days as time wofiiUy mis-spent, may, it 



momentary pain! True charity is wakeful, fervent, full of 
solicitude, fiill of good offices, not so easily satisfied, not so 
ready to believe that every thing is going on well, as a matter 
of course ; but jealous of mischief, apt to suspect danger, and 
prompt to extend relief. That wretched quality by which 
the sacred name of charity is now so generally and so falsely 
usurped, is no other than indifference; which, against the 
plainest evidence, or at. least where there is strong ground 
of apprehension, is easily contented to believe that all goes 
well, because it has no anxieties to allay, no fears to repress. 
Practical View of ChrutianUtf.—W. fVUberfbroe^ 
£ S 
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i0 hoped, be induced to pi(y some attention to 
fanprorement ii| Education*; and to connder it 
^ duty to give their best assistance in adding to 
the ^did benefit of the human race, by increas* 
ing its knowledge and virtue, its real enjoy- 
nients and happiness ; neither to fear obstacles 
nor inconveniences ; neither to dread personal 
tnmble, nor to shrink from ridicule in the exe-^ 
" I II ■ » I. I.I. . ■ ■ I ■ I.I I . i , ■ ,. . .^ 

* The want (^ realfy usqful knowledge among the higher 
classes of this countiy is truly lamentable. The first third 
of their lives is spent at school and the university ; and if 
it were the intention of those who superintend their educa- 
tion^ to send ihem forth totally uninformed upon all ques- 
tions, by a knowledge of which they might be of service to 
society, we i&odld certainly complhnent them upon thelf 
success.— ITef^miiw/er Review, No. S, p. 117. 

Both in the selection of subjects to be taught, and in the 
mode of teaching them, which has been perpetuated even to 
the presost day, 4liei>e is exempltfed a most eztmor&iary 
Ignorance of iJie veiy dl«ments of rational instruction. 

WtHntHster Mtwenff No. I • 

This miserable system, which has stood the shock of 
ageSy which has exercised an influence so untversa! and un- 
controlled; which, like other tyrannies, has excited the 
execratians of thousands, because it has filled with bitter- 
ness the most precious years of life, which has so often 
blasted the bud of intdligence and genius, and so constantly 
checked iheir growth, is, we trust, nearly at an end. 

Westminster Review, No. 1. 
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cutioQ of a plan confinmable to wiadom^ jtisUce, 
and love : 

** Their spirits rising as their toils increase ♦.** 

It is frequently recommended that young 
Ladies should take an active part in the in- 
struction and management of poor-schools. In 
order to enable them to follow this Christian 
advice, parents must pursue a widely different 
course in education. The means used for deve- 
lopment must be spiritual, acting upon the spi- 
ritual powers. Love, in union with Truth, 
must begin, carry on, and finish the work. 
Religion must not only dwell on the lips : it 
must sink into the heart, and become a prin- 
ciple of action f. 

I I -III I. — ■■ ■'■ I M liai III— — ^^M^— 

^ Let the consideration of the universal sinfulness and 
corruption of mankind awaken thy spirit and stir up thy 
diligence, and endear all the watchfulness in the world fi>r 
the service of Ood, for there is in it some difficulty ac&d aipi 
ininite necemty.^^Jerenu^ Taylor. 

t Schools for Education were erected upon the principle 
of punishment : very unhappily indeed, as punishment, in* 
stead of softening or improving manners, tends to harden 
those who suffer hy it. Humanity in time prevailed over 
vicious education^ and a sacred truth was diaeovtred, thai 
man is a* creature from whom every thing may be obUittiej 
by Iqvcj nothing by kai.-^Lord Kaime*, 
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Daughters must no longer be taught to fdlow 
custom in all its follies : to surrender their own 
powers of reflection and judgment to the autho- 
rity of fashion : to seek for admiration and ap- 
plause abroad, instead of wishing to secure the 
approbation of those most tenderly, most 
deeply interested in their welfare. But they, 
must be early initiated into the knowledge 
and the practice of whatever is necessary in 
the various departments of domestic duty. 
They must be perseveringly exercised in 
subduing pride and narrow selfishness, the 
vices of little minds ; and be made early and 
active instruments of instruction and useful- 
ness in the domestic circle. If they are 
brought up in ignorance of these subjects : 
if, instead of being trained in the duties that 
belong to a Christian: if, instead of being 
taught that the worldly mind is at enmity 
with God, they are led to attach importance 
to Fashion, to dress, to trifles: to be en- 
grossed by worldly cares, fears, hopes, and 
joys: to love the praise of man more than 
the praise of God — sensual, earthly, selfish 
passions will gain complete possession of 
their hearts; and it would be unjust and 
unreasonable to expect that they will be able 
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to assist those with whom they are connected 
at home by the ties of duty, of gratitude, of 
love, or be qualified to undertake the duties of 
active benevolence abroad *. 

Daughters, so far from being taught to 
consider fashion and happiness as synoni- 
mous, to make the opinion of the world 
their law, and fashion their rule of conduct, 
must be trained, from infancy^ to prefer the 
service of God to the slavery of the worldip 
to consider it as their indispensable duty, 
and to feel it a privilege and a delight, to 
relieve their Parents by taking . an active 
part in the instruction and management of 
the younger part of the family ; and thus to 
qualify themselves for their future vocation. 



* It is a singular injustice which is often exercised 
towards women, first to give them a very defective educa- 
tion^ and then to expect from them the most undeviating 
purity of conduct: to train them in such a manner as shall 
lay them open to the most dangerous faults, and then to 
censure them for not proving faultless. 

Strictures on Female Educatton.^^H. More. 

Blame not nature, but thy own evil customs ; for thy 
neglect of thy fields will make fern and thistles to grow. It 
is not only because the ground is accursed, but because it is 
neglected, that it bears thorns.-— /erm^ Taylor. 
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An edooatbn tiiat has called forth ^e af- 
BectioQS of the heart* strengthened the head, 
exercised the yaAffBMiiii implanted good ha-* 
bits* that has made them rich in intellex^nal 
and.Bdwal worth* that has led them to esti- 
mate their ovn hi^piness by the proportion 
of good they do to others, will have tai^ht 
th^ai that, so far fitim joiaing in the poor 
mipeitiziences of fashicm, and abandoning 
themselves to the false pleasures of the 
worid, which ilebase and corrupt the soul*-— 
awoild 

" Where Dissipation wears the name of Bliss"— 

H is kicumbent on them to set an example of 
pietjt of order, of virtue; actually to. devote 
themselves to the service of their fellow- 
creatures ; to let the pure love of God be the 
motive and the end of every action ; and in- 
cessantly to study how they may reach the 
elevation for which they were intei^d^. 

^ As the female mind has beea emandpated from the 
fetters of ignorance, the female character has xiBea in re- 
spectability. Wherever reltgioos principle has been made 
the basis, it has been seen that a liberal system of ledkica- 
tion^ instead of producing a dislike to, or dereliction of 
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Could ^ PoKots resolve . to become su^rior 
to the cities of fashioD, to subdue preju- 
dioe^ to Jove and to seek truth, to awaken 
theraselves to active and vigorous exertion, 
no longer to dread the trouble^ of thinking: 
could they be peirsuaded to give up indul- 
gence ' in luxurious indolence, to become 
fervent in spirit, to bestow an education 
worthy immortal beings, they would, instead 
of purchasing assistance and co-operation 
from strangers, in the instruction and educa- 
tion of their children, find it where it would 
be most profitable, most delightful, most 
valuable — among the members of their own 
family. Those who gave and those who 
received assistance would be equally bless- 
ed; ever increasing their own felicity by 
contributing to that of others. Instead of 
being cast on the world, lost to themselves 
and to their fellow-creatures, without aim, 
solely engrossed in self, the unmarried 



peculiar and appropriate duties, has enabled women, with- 
out infringing on any duty, to enlarge their sphere of use* 
fulness, and to extend, beyond the precincts of the domestic 
roo^ the beneficial influence of maternal solicitude and 
maternal tendemess.f^'E. HamiUon, 

F 
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'd&UghterSj ftidtersi lAd ttl8tion» aRcor an 
edUcAtidtt Whidi fftte inidlecMMl t%o« 
ttttd Miid pAtuAiHe, whidi iMBpiMi idxalted 
pui^6d, Whteh had Obltinitcd h&kd, hka^) 
atid tt£ARtj #dUld ddighi in beiAg maaihta 
of a iai^ atid hafmdfiioUM ikmiir^, hnihg and 
beloved, useful, i^pMted^ digatfedi WPT* 
practical as Well tiS proftbsii^ (%ri8iiails. 



THE END. 



GncechtitdMtreettIiaadca< 
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TO 
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Parents who undertake early domestic 
Education, from a sense of duty to tbefr 
Children, as well as from a desire to pro- 
mote and to diffuse true knowledge and 
genuine happiness among mankind, must 
be prepared to encounter innumerable ob- 
stacles^ and counteracting circumstances. 

They must arm themselves with strength 
of mind, and firmness of principle, to proceed 
on their career, undismayed by opposition, 
uninfluenced by fashion, and unseduced by 
example. No considerations of earthly in- 
terest, no fear of human censure, no thirst 
for human applause, neither dread of sin- 
gularity, nor weak complaisance, must have 
power to slacken their zeal, tempt them to a 
dereliction of their sacred duties, or make 
them, for one moment, forget the high stake 
for which they are contending. 

Let them beware of idly consuming their 
time, and uselessly exhausting their powers, 
A 2 



in vain contests with those who will proba* 
bly be the most forward and positive, though 
' least qualified, to offer opinion and advice, 
the non-practical ! 

Parents may probably find their own de^ 
fective Education, combined with other un- 
favourable circumstances^ no small impedi- 
Qient to the successful execution of plans, 
which their theoretical as well as practical 
experience, convince them to be right. But 
let them be neitlier discouraged nor im*> 
patient; let them persevere; because they 
cannot accomplish all that they wish, let 
them neither sit down in idleness, nor aban- 
don the cause in despair ; but rather let them 
learn, by steady and enlightened persever- 
ance, how to *' convert even obstacles and 
inconveniences, into elements and means of 
success." 

. Although the pi^sent prospect may not be 
promising, the seed they are sawing may, at 
a future time, bring forth abundantly: and 
should their labours only have the effect of 
rousing others to exertion, in this great cause, 
they will be no inconsiderable benefactors to 
mankind. 

Whatever doubts may be entertained of th^ 



pt-acticability, tinder existing circimistanceSj 
Of Fathers, taking part in the Education of 
their family, it may reasonably be presumed^ * 
that no excuse can be offered for Mothers, 
vrho neglect the duty imposed upon them by 
the birth of their children. It is therefore to 
Aiol^HERS that an appeal must be made in 
the first instance: if they can be pet*suaded to 
bestow a practical Christian Education, it 
•may hereafter be discovered that Fathers, 
notwithstanding their public and worldly 
avocations, may afford time for the discharge 
of a most important part of their duty to- 
wards God and towards their Children *. A 
practical Christian Education would teach 

I. ■ ■ < ■■» I ■ .1 I I,... ■ ... w 

* ^^ Mais les affaires, les fonctions, les devoirs-^ Ah ! 
tes devoirs ! sans doute le dernier est celui de p^re. 

'* Quand on lit dans Plutarque que Caton le Censeur^ qui 
gouverna Rome avec tant de gloire, eleva lui-m§me son fils 
d^ le berceau^ et avec un tel soin, quMl quittoit tout pour 
dtre prisflent qudnd la m^i e le remuoit et le lavoit ; quand 
on lit dans Su^tone qu'Augu^te> maitre du monde, . qu*il 
avoit conquis et qu'il regissoit lui-mSme, enseignoit. lui« 
m^me k ses petits, fils a ecrire, a nager> les elemens des 
sciences^ et qu'il les avoit sans cesse autour de lui ; on ne 
peut s'empecher de rire des petites bonnes gens de ce temps 
Ik, qui s'amusoient a de pareilles niaiseries; , trop born^s, 
sans doute, pour savoir vaquer aux;grandes affaires des. 
grands hommes de nos jburs.'j 



them, that it would be more to their own in* 
terest, as welF as their Children's permanent 
advantage, to amass a smaller portion of 
earthly treasure, and to bestow some time 
and some pains upon securing a heavenly 
inheritance. But at present let only those 
Fathers who are unincumbered with public 
business, whose time is at their own dis« 
posal, devote themselves to the early Edu- 
cation of their Children, and how great will 
be the number of educating Parents — ^how 
extensive and valuable the improvements 
in this all important, but much neglected 
science *. 

Parents! if you regard your own hap- 
piness, teach your Children early to consi- 
der you as their best friends ; prove to them, 
on all occasions, that no one is so anxious for 
their true interest as you — none so deeply 

' * '' Let Me beg of Parents to take especial care of the firat 
seven or eight years the little ones are under theii- wing ; 
aiid I do not doubt, if virtuous and ingenious men be en- 
c^ttrAgSi3i,they cati e^er want fit Tutors, ^iher te teadi ten 
or 't#idly6 togcfthiKr, or, which is next bedt, in their own fami- 
Htt. Let them but take clure of the. ixiain matters in their 
in&ncy^ and they fieed not fear but languages wili be had 
afterwards ^a^ ahd cheap enough. " 



and tenderly concerned for their genuine and 
percnaaent welAtre. Close not their young 
hearts by banishing them from your pre* 
aenoe.; let them not feel that yon consider 
them as beneath your attention, by consign- 
ing them through the day to the nursery 
atMj the school-room ; drive them not either 
iiy cotAempt or neglect, or, if occasionally 
allowed to make their appearance in your 
drawing-room, by treatment and restraints 
inusuited to their happy age, to prefer the 
society of inferiors; who may flatter and cor- 
rupt them, and whose attention and indul- 
gence, in contrast with your indifference or 
your harshness, will be doubly alluring. 

" Hia heart, now passive, yields to thy command : 
Secure it thine^ its key is m thy hand/' 

If you wish not in after life to complain 
of want of afiectiou, of gratitude, of con- 
fidence in your children, attend to them 
yourself in early youth ; preserve them from 
- openne s s -io ittferiors^ -and want of it towards 
yourself; guard them from imbibing that 
monstrous doctrine, that it is not manly to 
feel family affection, or to be open with their 
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Parents*. Bat if. yon have allowed thk 
unnatural sentiment to be planted in their 
hearts, either by their intercourse with do- 
mestics^ or by the common-place wit of 
acquaintance, be not so unjust, so unreason- 
able, when you b^in to feel the effects of 
the pernicious sentiments which you. have 
thus permitted them, unrestrained by. your 
care, your. wisdom, or your tenderness, to 
imbibe, as to accuse your children of that 
which is the pecessary result of their early 
treatment. 

^ Thou well deserv'st an alienated son." 

But while you endeavour to act upon the 
Pestalozzian, the Christian principle, that 
successful Education must be founded upon 
Faith, Love, and Gratitude, beware of 
the error into which some Parents fall, that 
of indiscriminate indulgence; the inevitable 
effect of which will be to generate selfish- 
ness. Beware of making mere playthings 



* Manly! how many boys and men have been de« 
stioyed by the false ideas annexed to this word. 

Se^piel to Frank, 6y Miss Edgewarlh. 



of your children, or of allowing it in yonr 
visitors. 

*^ Respect in the Infant the future Man." 

Let your affection be enlightened, and 
guided by reason; never forget that in a 
Christian Education, constant attacks must 
be made against Selfishness ; that an unre- 
laxing, firm, but gentle and judicious dis^ 
cipline of Love, will be the most effectual 
means of gradualy checking evil, and calling 
forth good dispositions; of producing the 
best habits ; of establishing the principles, 
and of promoting the genuine happiness t)f 
your Children. At the close of each day, 
accustom them to review. their conduct ; lead 
' them^ by degrees, minutely and impartially 
to. consider whether, during its course, they 
have improved, or neglected the opportu^ 
nitie^ afforded of acquiring knowledge, of 
doing some kind office to their young com* 
panions; whether they have been docile 
and obedient to their instructors ; watchful 
against their faults, and desirous of encou- 
raging^ their good, dispositions. Lead each 
to acknowledge his own errors ; not to 
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shrink from accosiog himself; to be desirous 
of recollecting and mentioning something 
praiseworthy in his companions. 

** To bid the pleadings of self-love be still; 
Resign our own and seek our Maker's will: , 
To spread the page of Scripture^ and compare 
Our conduct with the laws engraven there ; 
To measure all that passes in the breast, 
Faithfully, fairly^ by that sacred test ; 
To dive into the secret deeps within. 
To spare no passion and no &vourite sin ; 
To search the themes^ important alcove all. 
Ourselves, and our recov'iy from our M." 

This system of self-examination from in- 
fancy will lead to a consciousness of weak- 
ness, and teach them where to look for 
strength ; to self knowledge, self abasement, 
and to indulgence towards others. It will 
lead to that humility, meekness, and po- 
verty of spirit, to that disinterestedness and 
active benevolence, which are the essence of 
Christianity; but which are too generally 
and successfully smothered; and selfish- 
ness, pride, contention, and self exaltation 
implanted and cherished, by ^he course of 
pagan studies usually pursued. 
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*' And taught at school much mythologic stuff. 
But sound religion sparingly enough*." 

The Instructor ^ho leaves the Christiad 
path, and the study of nature, and who goes 
into antiquity, for the foundation of human 
learning, and who follo^vrs the beaten track 
in teaching the dead languages, may as- 
suredly reproach himself with doing much 
towards the perversion of the mind and 
heart of his pupils. The study of nature 
should precede, and wiH afterwards lead to 
the study of man ; the study of man will lead 
to what is divine in him, and what is of divine 
emanation in bim — will connect him with 
his Creator and Redeemer. The knowledge 
of man is the highest knowledge that can be 
pursued. No one who has not studied 

* '' It is for want of recurring to this infallible standard 
of truth and excellence (divine revelation) that such extra- 
vagant regard has been ptud to the productions of pagan 
wrilerB j which too are now become much less n^cessaiy, 
since w<e are provided with so many admirable models of 
our own, superior to theirs in point of science, and scarce 
inferior either in point of genius or elegance ; yet we still 
continue to go down to the Bhilistines^ to sharpen every one 
his share, and his coidterj and his axe, and his mattock, as 
if there was na smith in IsraeU^ — Rural Philosophy. 
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human nature, that is, himself ^ is qualified Xo 
pass an opinion on the merit of the Pesta- 
tozzian system ; he cannot understand it: 
be may be acquainted with all the arts and 
sciences, and be as far removed from a know** 
ledge of Pestalozzi's meaning as an infant: 
indeed) still more distant, because he must 
unlearn; he must be brought back to the 
infant state, before he can begin to learn *4 
The aim of Pestalozzi is to awaken the 
affections and the inteHectual faculties as 
early as possible ; he then acquaints his 
infant flock that they cannot do better than 
direct their first efforts against their inferior 
Acuities; that is, their bodily propensities: 
that their welfare depends upon the use 
which they make of their nobler faculties ; 
and that it is only by the high state of per- 
fection in which these are preserved, that 
they can hope to become acquainted with 
their Creator, Redeemer, and Regenerator, 
When he has awakened their spiritual facol-^ 
ties ; when the animal faculties are put under 
the government of reason ; when thought and 
■• II I ■ I. ■■' 1 1 III ■■ » " ' ' 

* See Campbell, on the Anti-christian Tendency of mo- 
dem Education. 
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reflection precede action, Pestalozzi con- 
cieves diat he has overcome for the child 
most of bis troubles in life ; tlie greatest por« 
tioii of hiinaan wo arising from the habit of 
acting before reflection ; from saffering our- 
twelves to be misled by oar imagination^ and 
impelled by our senses. If man would turn 
iuWacd, and examine the law that is inscribed 
on his heart, he would mak6 constant pro- 
gress .towards that end which he ardently 
seeks ; but, unfortunately, for want of proper 
external direction, he wanders from error to 
error, and so. continues, till misfortune gives 
his thoughts a new direction. And what has 
he then: to do? to rettrace bis steps :er 6 bei 
can set out from that point at which, he. ought 
to have; and would have begun, if be bad. 
been blessed with spiritual, parental iniArutw 
tion in infancy ; an instruction whi^h would; 
have exalted the powers of the man above 
those of the animal, and made him IpVe 
human nature instead of himself. 

No measure ^can be effectual but that 
which goes to the root of the evil: the evil 
is sensual, the .remedy must he spirituaK 
Let man be educated as a spiritual being, 
^nd hot as a machine, and the cure wilt be 
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perfect: but if Education be not conducted 
according to the laws of CbristiaQity, the 
quantity of evil will continue to increase^ 
and human happiness will dirainiriL in 4be 
same proportion. 

** We should doubtless think it istrai^e, 
were we not reconciled to it by Idng eus-* 
torn, for Christisuis to send their children to 
schools where' they are chiefly taught the 
productions of heathen poets. Should it he 
urged, that these are works of mudi genius^ 
and wbieh exhibit many admirable models 
of elegant writing and just composition, I 
would ask, in reply, whether all this, and 
much more, ought to be put in balance 
with their vain mythology, their defective 
morals, and their frequent obscenity? And 
whether it is because we have no poetry in 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament, in the 
songs of Moses, the dramatic history of 
Job, the prophecies of Isaiah, or the 
psalms of David ; or because we have none 
of a Christian and domestic growth, that we 
must send our youth to pagan Greece and 
Rome, at the risk of a perverted judgment 
and a tainted imagination F" 
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'^^ WhateYer advantages may be supposed 
to arise from the study ot Greek dod Latin, 
they are much less now than in former pe- 
riidds ; and to speud Sa considerable part 
of life m^ely to gratify a classical taste^ 
or at learned cariosity, to be quaKfied to 
relish Hie description of a horse-race in 
Ffndar, ^r to attain to about half as mueti 
skill in Greek prosody as of old fell to the 
shsfre of any ordinary mechanic at Athens^ 
most, to a sober man, appear a shameful 
prodigality of time. To trace the ^risdom 
of God in the works of creation, or to pro* 
secute inquiries which may help to dimimsh* 
the. evils or increase th^ comforts of life^ is 
a rational because a useful employloient. 
In such labour^ there is profit ; but the talk 
of: the Up9 tendeth only to penury J* 



The following Exercises will probably be' 
found to render reading more easy and 
agreeable. 

In teaching to read, it is earnestly recom- 
mended that trial should be made of the 
method of marking the letters mentioned 
by Mr. Edgeworth in his " Practical Edu- 
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4!atiou." Dots, denoting the difibrent sounds 
of the vowels, will be found a considerable 
improvement upon the usual method of 
teaching by the names of the letters and 
spelling. It is surprising with how much 
pleasure and facility Children learn, by 
mpans of separate letters printed upou 
tin aod dotted; how easily they afterwards 
read in books marked in the same manner, 
and how soon they are able tp discard the 
dots altogether. It is presumed that no one 
who has made a trial of this method, will 
feel any inclination to recur to the old 
system. 

But the principal points to be attended to 
in the administration of these exerciseis, are. 
the development and dultivation of the sense 
of hearing, and of the thinking and reflective, 
faculties, and of the organs of speech, with 
the view of enabling children to express their 
thoughts correctly, fully, articulately, and 
with ease. 

Theory and practice will both be neces- 
sary, in order to administer them in a genuine 
Pestalozzian spirit, and with effect. 
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EARLY EXERCISES IN LANGUAGE. 

CONSISTING OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. 



ilie most simple propositions^ Jbrmed of d 
subject and a verb only^ in the singular 
nufnber*. 

Mother, pointing to a boy, to a bird, and 
to a dog, says : 

The boy reads. 
The bird sings. 
The dog barks. 
Children repeat. 

Mother. How many sentences fiave we 
spoken ? 



* If exercises of this description are given in a family 
or Infant School^i^consisling of two classes, the children of 
the second class^ or the more advanced, answer the ques- 
tions proposed by the teacher; and those of the first, or 
weaker class, to whom they are merely speaking exercises^ 
repeat. 

B 
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Children. We have spoken three sentences. 
Mother. Let us say them again. 
What did the first express ? 
Of whom did I say something ? 
Children. You said something of a boy. 
Mother. What did I say of him? 
Children. He reads. 

Mother. Of what did I speak in the second 
sentence ? 

What ctid I say of it? 
Wliat was spoken of in the third sentence? 
What did I say of it ? 
Recapitulate these sentences, beginning 
with the last. 
Children of the first class repeat. 
The Mother may proceed in the same man- 
ner with other sentences : 

The child plays. 
The fly sips. 
The parrot talks. 
Mother. Now I am going to pronounce a 
wordi of which you may^ try to say something. 
What am I g^oiQUp to dio? and wharf are 
yow tff^dcr? 
Oiitdren. Yoa are going to, <%c. and we are 
to, <|c. 

Mother. Duck. 
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Children. The dtick quacks. 

Mother. Cow. 

Chiidren. The cow lows. 

Mother^ Owl. 

Children. The owl screams. 

Mother. What have we been doing? 

What did I say ? 

What did you say? 

Now I will say something, and you are 
to find a word of which I can say it. 

What am I, and what are you to do ? 

Mother. Crows. 

Children. The cock crows. 

Mother. Twitters. 

Children. The swallow twitters. 

Mother. Bleats. 

Children. The sheep bkats. 
The children of the first class repeat sepa« 
rately each sentence, afterwards together ; first 
forwards, then backwards. 

Mather. Now, JSmily^ propose to your 
neighbour a wotd of which be cM My s^me- 
thi|ig« 

Now, Arthur, say something, and let Emily 
find a word of which she can say it. 

This exercise, equally adapted to make chil- 
dren think, and to occupy them in an agree* 
B 2 
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able manner, may be varied and extended; 
also, the children of the first class may be de- 
sired to propose to those of the second, subjects 
to which they are to find suitable predicates. 
All sentences formed by the second class are 
repeated by the first. 



Similar sentences changed into questions and 
addresses, and both united. 

Mother. The boy reads. This sentence I 
shall turn into a question. 
What am I going to do ? 
Children, You are going to turn the sen- 
tence into a question. 

Mother. Does the boy read ? 
Children repeat. 

Mother. What have you been doing? 
' Children. We have asked a question. 

Mother. The boy reads. Is that a question ? 
Here the sentence stands in the affirmative 
order. Does the boy read ? is an inter- 
rogative sentence. 
Repeat both sentences. 
First in the affirmative, then in the inter- 
rogative way. 
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Put the last sentence in such a tone of 
voice that it may be distinctly per- 
ceived that you ask a question. 
What have you been doing ? 
Children. We have spoken a sentence first 
in the affirmative, siud then turned it into 
a question. 

Mother. The bird sings. 

Does the bird sing? 
Children repeat. 
Mother. What have we done ? 

What is the object concerning which i 

ask? 
What do I ask concerning it ? 
Mother. The dog barks. 

Some of you, surely, will be able to turn 
this into a question. Try. ' 
Children. Does the dog bark ? 
Mother. Now we will express our three 
^ntences first affirmatively, then interroga- 
tively. 

The boy reads. 
Does the boy read ? 
The bird sings. 
Does the bird sing? 
The dog barks. 
Does the dog bark ? 
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What hav^ we been doing? 
The child plays. 
The fly sips. 
The parrot talks. 
The children of the second class turn these 
sentences into questions, and the drst dass re- 
capitulate them. 

Mother. Now I shall accost or address the 
boy. 

What am I going to do ? 
^^ — ('I'be mother pauses awhile after this 
word) re;5id! 
Children repeat. 
Mother. Whom do I address ? 
After the word with which you address, 
y.QU mu^ pause as I have done, but you have 
spoken without any stop. 

What do I reprove you for ? 
Children. That we, S^. 
Mother. You did so, because you only 
beard what, but did not observe how, I enun- 
ciated. That is the reason you could not 
speak with the proper tone. 
What is the reason? 
I will repeat the sentence once more. 
What have we done in this sentence ? 
Children. We have addressed the boy. 
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Mother. The bird sings. 

Turn this into an address. 
Children. Bird, sing ! or, Sing, bird ! 
Mother. The dog barks. 
Childrmi. Dog, bark! 

Mother desires the children to repeat the 
three sentences. 

Change our three sentences into an ad- 
dress. 
The child plays. 
Children. Child, play! 
Mother. The fly sips. 
Children. Fly, sip! 
Mother. The parrot talks. 
Children. Parrot^talkl 
Mother. The boy reads. 

Does the boy read ? 
Boy, read ! 
In what do these ^sentences differ ? 
Children. The first sentence' stands in the 
affirmative; the second contains an interro- 
gation ; the thirds an address. 

Mother. Now we will address the boy^ and 
add a question. 

What are we going to do ? 
Children. We are going to address the boy» 
and to join a question. 



Mother. Boy, do you read ? 
Now I have done this; for, in saying, 
Boy, I address him; and in saying, Do you 
read ? I put a question to him. 

She pronounces the sentence again, and 
^ter th^ word " boy," she pauses. 

What did you notice, when I repeated 
this sentence ? 

Children. You paused at the word ♦* boy.'* 
Mother. If you have paid attention, you 
will be able to tell me the reason. 

Children. Because " boy !'* is an address, 
after which we ought to stop. 

Mother. Put now the addressing >vord last. 
Children. Do you read, boy? 
Mother. The bird sings. 

Change this into an address and a ques*^ 
tion. 
Children. Bird! do you sing? or. Do you 
sing, bird? 

Mother. Dog! do you bark? or. Do you 
bark, dog ? 

Which of you can manage our three other 
sentences in the same manner. 
Qardine. Child ! do you play ? 
Fly ! dp you sip ? 
Parrot ! do you talk ? 
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Mother. How do I speak, when I say : The 
boy reads ? 

Children. In the affirmative order, or af* 
firmatively. 

Mother. And when I say : Does the boy 
read ? 

Children. In an interrogative manner, or in- 
terrogatively. 

Mother. And when I say : Boy, read ! 

Children. In an address, or imperatively. 

Mother. And when I say: Boy! do you 
read ? 

Children. In an address joined to a question. 

Mother. We have hitherto expressed our 
{sentences in a fourfold manner. 

1. Affirmatively. 

2. Interrogatively. 

3. In an address. 

4. In an address joined to a question. 
Children repeat. 

Mother. Now let us express all our sen- 
tences in the affirmative order. 
Children. The boy reads. 

The bird sings, Sgp. 
Mother. Now interrogatively. 
Now in an address. 
Now in an address and question. 
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Express the first sentence in a fourfold 

manner. 
Now the second. 
Now the third, Sgc. 



Simple sentences treated as before, hvjt having 
their subject and predicate in the plural 



Mather. The boy reads. 
How many boys do I speak of? 
Children, Of one. 
Mother. The boys read. 

Do I now speak of one boy only ? 
Children. No, of several. 
Mother. Repeat these two sentences. 

In what do they differ ? 
CkUdren, In the first sentence I wy some* 
thing of one boy only: in the second, I say 
something of several boys. 
Mother. The l^rd sings. 
The birds sing. 
What difference is there between these 

two sentences ? 
The dog barks. 
The dogs bark. 
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State the difFereoce. 

Express now our three otljer sentences in 
a similar manner. 
Children. The ciiild play?. 

The children play. 
The fly sip3. 
The flies sip. 
The parrot talks. 
The parrots talk, 
Mother. I shall now say soi^ething oS one 
object, and you are to express it of many. 
What am I, and wh^t are you to do ? 
' The pane is of glass. 
Children. The panes are of glass. 
Mother. The door is of wopd. 
Children. The doors are of wxK)d. 
Mother. The tree has leaves. 
Children. The trees hjave leaves. 
Mother. The star is brilliant. 
Children. The stars are brilliant. 
Mother. Does the boy read } 
Do the boys read ? 
In what are these two sentences alike ? 
Children. They both express a question. 
Mother. In what do they differ ? 
Children. The first sentepce contains a ques- 
tion concerning one boy only, and the second 
concerning more than one, or perhaps many. 
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Mother. The bird sings. 

Turn this into a question. 
Children. Does the bird sing ? 
Do the birds sifig ? 
Mother. The dog barks. 
Children. Does the dog bark ? 
Do the dogs bark ? 
Mother. In what are these sentences alike, 
jand in what do they differ ? 

Now change our three other sentences into 
questions, and express them first in the 
singular, then in the plural number. 
The pane is of glass. 

Change this sentence into two questions ? 
Children. Is the pane of glass ? 

Are the panes of glass ? 
Mother. The door is of wood. 
Children. Is the door of wood ? 

Are the doors of wood ? 

» 

Mother. The tree has leaves. 
Children. Has the tree leaves ? 

Have the trees leaves ? 
Mother. Boy, read ! 
Boys, read ! 
In what are these two sentences alike ? 
Children. They both contain an address, 
Mother. Wherein do they differ ? 
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Children. In the first sentence only one boy, 
but in the second several boys are addressed. 
Mctker. The bird sings. 

Change this into an address. 
Children. Bird, sing ! 
Birds, sing ! 
Mother. Try now to manage other sentences 
in the same manner. 
The child is quiet. 
Form of this sentence two addresses. 
Children. Child, be quiet ! 

Children, be quiet, <§c. 
Mother. Boy, do you read ? 
Boys, do you read ? 
In what are these two sentences alike ? 
Children. They both contain an address and 
a question. 

Mother. In what do they differ ? 
Children. In the first sentence one boy only 
is addressed and questioned, in the second more 
than one. 

Mother. The bird sings. 

Form this into an address and a question, in 
the singular and in the plural number. 
Children. Bird, do you sing ? 
Birds, do you sing ? 
Mother. Turn our other sentences into ad- 
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dresses and questions, and express them m the 
singular and plaral. 

Each of the six sentences we have hitherto 
spoken in the affirmative, may be ex- 
pressed in two different trays,- but how ? 
Children, They may be expressed, speaking 
either of one or of several objects^ either in the 
singular or in the plural number. 

Mother. Can they be expressed in two dif^ 
ferent ways^ in the affirmative order only t 

Children. They can also be expressed in two 
different ways, when forming a question, an ad*^ 
dress, or an address joined to a question. 

Mother. How many times, therefore, can you 
express^ each sentence in two different ways ? 
Ch&dren. Fourtimes** 
Mother. How many different sentencies can 
you then form of each single sentence we have 
spoken*? 

Gkildren. Eight different sentences. 
Mother. And how many single sentences 
did we speak ? 
Children. Six. 

Mother. Thus we are able to form six 
times eight difibrent sentences. 

How many are they when added together ? 
SbailWd now t^ once more to pronounce 
them all together ? 
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You will now find it easy, and you will be 
pleased to find that you can form so 
many sentences and speak so correctly. 
To make it more easy to you, I shall go 
through the first sentence myself. 
The boy reads. 
The boys read. 
Does the boy redd ? 
Do the boys read ? 
Boy, r^d! 
Bojrs, read! 
Boy, do you read ? 
Boys; do you nead ? 
Children repeat. 

Mother. How many sent^ees^ dre we to 
form of each single se»teMe ?" 

Are you sure that I have spoken ^^gtit 

sentences? 
Proceed now ia the issame manner with the 
remaining eight sentences. 
The cbildreti of the seeottd etesa now form in 
the same n»mier of each df tibe remaining five 
sentences, eight different ^ntences, which the 
children of the first <?ta!»r€^€tt<t. 
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Sentences in which the chief war d, or the nouUy 
is coupled with a word expressing quality^ or 
an adjective. 

Mother. What have we hitherto said of a 
boy? 

Children. He reads. . 

Mother. What may a boy who reads be 
called? 
CAfi^r&'^T}. A diligent boy. 
Mother. Now I am going to say something 
of a diligent boy. , 

What am I going to do ? 
The diligent boy reads. . 
Children repeat. 

Mother. Say this of more than one boy, or 
in the plural number. 

Children. The diligent boys read. 
Mother. Turn the sentence into a question^ 
in two different ways. 

Children. Does the diligent boy read ? 
Do the diligent boys read ? 
Mother. Make now an address. 
Whom are you to address ? 
Any boy ? 
Children. No ; a diligent boy only. 
Diligent boy, read ! 
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Mother. Express the sarafe in the plural 
number. 

Children. Diligent boys, read ! 
Mother. Form now both an address and a 
question, in the singular and plural number. 
Children. Diligent boy, do you read ? 
Diligent boys, do you read ? 
Mother. The pretty fish swims. 

Of what do I say something ? 
Children. Of a fish. 
Mother. Of every fish ? 
Children. No ; of a pretty fish only. 
Mother. Form now of this single sentence, 
eight different sentences, as you have done 
before. 

Children. The pretty fish swims. 
The pretty fishes swim. 
Does the pretty fish swim ? 
Do the pretty fishes swim ? 
Pretty fish, swim ! 
Pretty fishes, swim ! 
Pretty fi$h, dost thou swim ? 
Pretty fishes, do you swim ? 
These sentences may be treated in the same 
manner : 

The watchful dog barks. 
The gentle lamb bleats, &c. &c. 
c 
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After these exercises, the children will be 
able to modify each simple sentence which is 
proposed, in eight different ways ; not only in 
the orderly succession but also reversely, or in 
any way that may be required. If these little 
exercises be administered in the Pestalozzian 
spirit, with an affectionate zeal, the teacher will 
have the gratification of perceiving that they 
give pleasure to the little ones, insensibly culti- 
vate their powers of attention, as well as pro- 
fitably exercise their organs of speech and in- 
flexion, and introduce them to an acquaintance 
with grammar, without its dreaded name, and 
(to them) its unintelligible rules. 



Sentences in which the chief word, or the nofun, 
is coupled with several words of quality , or 
adjectives. 

Mother. Do you recollect what we called 
the boy, of whom we said something in our 
last lesson ? 

Could we not give him any other attribute 

than that of diligent ? 
Charles and William rise, and stand both 
upright. 
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Now if you look at Charles^ and compare 
him with William, how will you call 
Charles ? 
Children. Little. 

Mother. This word or attribute we will 
join to our sentence. 

The diluent little boy reads. 
Children repeat. 

Mother. Of wtiom do we say something ? 
By what wocd is he more minutely marked? 
Express our sentence in the jdural nvmber. 
Children. The diligent little boys read. 
Mother. Turn it iuto a question in two 
ways. 

Children. Does the diligent little boy read ? 

Do the diligent little boys read ? 
Mother. Now form an address. 

Wfa0m are yon to address ? 
Children. Diligent little boy, read ! or. Read, 
diligent little boy ! 

Diligent little boys, read ! 
Mother. Couple the address with a question. 
Children. Diligent little boy, do you read ? 

Diligent little boys, do you read ? 
Mother. What animal does this print re- 
present? 
Children. A fish. 

c 2 
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Mother. What did we call a fish yesterday ? 
Children. Pretty. 

Mother. Who can add another word ? 
Children. Little. 

Mother. What did we say of the pretty fish ? 
Children. He swims. 

Mother. ^Pronounce now this sentence, with 
its additional attribute, through all its different 
changes. 

Children. The pretty little fish swims. 
The pretty little fishes swim. 
Does the pretty little fish swim ? 
Do the pretty little fishes swim ? 
Pretty little fish, swim ! 
Swim, pretty little fishes ! 
Pretty little fish, do you swim ? 
Pretty little fishes, do you swim ? 
Mother. The weak and helpless inftnt cries. 
Now I am curious to hear whether you 
will answer correctly to any of our eight 
changes which I may propose to you, 
not following the orderly succession. 
Express the sentence just pronounced in- 
terrogatiraly, and in the plural number. 
Children. Do the weak and helpless infants 
cry ? 

Mother. Change the sentence into an ad- 
dress, in the singular number. 
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Children. WeBk and helpless infant, cry ! 

Mother. Turn it into an address, joined to 
a question, in the plural number. 

Children. Weak and hdpless infants, do you 
cry? 

' Mather. Say it affirmatively, comprising 
more than one infant 

Children. The weak and helpless infants 
cry, &c. 



Sentences in which the chief word^ or subfect, ia 
coupled with nouns in the genitive case. 

Mother. What is this? 

Children. A hand. 

Mother. And this ? 

Children. A hand too. 

Mother. To whom does that hand belong ? 
and to whom does this hand belong ? ^ 

Children. That hand belongs to a boy, and 
this to a girL 

Mother. The hand of the boy is bleeding. 

Children repeat 

Mother. What do I speak of ? 
Of a boy? 
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Do I say the bo^ is bleeding ? 

Do I speak of any hand ? 

Of which then ? 

Just so, of the hand which belongs to the 

boy. 
Instead o^ saying, the band that belongs to 
the boy, how could you express this 
shorter ? 
Children. The hand of the boy. 
Mother. The hand of the boy is bleeding. 
The boy's hand is bleeding. 
Is there any difference as to the meaning 
of this sentence ? 
Children* No ; both senienees s))eak of the 
hand belonging to a boy. 

Mother. Exactly so ; the hand of the boy is 
bleeding, and the boy's hand is bleeding, e3:press 
the same thing. 

Change this into a question. 
C^ild^'en. Is the hatid of the boy bleeding ? 
Mooter. Instead o^ this yon could say, is 
the boy's hand bleeding ? ^ 

Now we will pronounce our s^otetlfces to 

the plural number. 
The boy's hands are bk^ing. 
Are the boy's hands bleeding, ^e. 
Similar sentences may be gone through, in 



I 
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the same manner, by the children of the second, 
and be repeated by the little ones of the first 
clasii. 



Sentences in which the subject u modified by 
adjectives, and nouns in the genitive case. 

Mother. How would you call a hand that is 
bleeding ? 

Children. A bleeding hand. 

Mother. The bleeding hand of the boy 
swells. 

Children repeat.* 

Mother. Of what do I say something ? 
Of any band ? 

Children. No, of the hand of a boy. 

Mother. Of each hand of the boy ? 

Children. No, of his bleeding hand otAy. 

Mother. The bleeding hand of the boy 
swells. 

Who can express this sentence in another 
manner, without alterii^ the sense ? 

Children. The boy's bleeding hand swells. 

Mother. Turn it into a question. 

Children. Is the bleeding hand of the boy^ or 
is the boy's bleeding hand, swelling ? 
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Now shall I express the same sentence in 

the plural number ? 
The bleeding hands of the boy are swelling, 
or the boy's bleeding hands are swell- 
ing, S^c. 
Mother. What do you call a boy who dis- 
likes working ? ^ 
Children. Idle. 

Mother. What if he is of low stature ? 
Children. Little. 

Mother. Add both these qualities to the 
word boy, and pronounce them. 
Children. The idle little boy. 
Mother. What would *you call him, if he 
belonged to a farmer ? 

Children. The boy of the farmer. 
Mother. Join this to our foregoing words. 
Children. The idle, little boy of the farmer. 
Mother. Of this boy I am going to say 
something. 

Of whom ? 

The idle, little boy of the farmer sleeps. 
Children repeat. 
The mother now desires the children of the 
second division to change these sentences, and 
those of the first to repeat them. 

Children. The farmer's idle little boy sleeps. 
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Does the fanner's idle little boy sleep? 
Idle, little farmer's boy, sleep ! 
Idle, little farmer's boy, are you sleeping ? 
The same sentences are then pronounced in 
the plural number. 

These sentences may of course be varied and 
extended. 



Sentences in which are introduced the degrees 
of toords expressing a quality ^ or of ad- 
jectives. 

Mother. What would you call this boy, when 
you compare him with his neighbour ? 

Children. Small. 

Mjoiher. And how this little boy, when you 
compare him with that boy ? 

Children. Still smaller. 

Mother. And how this third boy, in com- 
parison with the two others ? 

Children. The smallest. 

Mother. What are these children doing ? 

Children. They learn. 

Mother. Then we can say. 

The small boy learns. 
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The stnatta' boy learnsr. 
The smallest boy leariMS. 
ChUdten repeat. 

Mather. Pronounce these three sentences in 
the plural number. 

Children. The small boys learn. 
The smaller boys learn. 
The smallest boys learn. 
Mother. Change them into questions. 
Children. Does the small boy learn ? <^c. 
Mother. Say the same hi the plural nuiiibeF. 
Children. Do the small boys learn, ty. 
The children of the second class form other 
sentences, which are recapitulated by those of 
the first. 

Mother forms some of the following sen- 
tences herself, some are formed by lite children 
cf the second class, while those of the first re- 
capitulate them. 

The greedy boy eats. 
The greedier duck swallows. 
The fox (which is the greediest of all) de- 
vours. 
Now in the plural number, and throi^h the 
various times. 

The following sentences may be also used 
to explain to children the degrees of compari- 
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son ; and dfttt* a few have been given by the 
inotheir or teaeher, the mot^ advaticed will in- 
vent rimilar o&es. 

The wolf ig fierce. 

The tl^ Id fiercer thaa tbe wolf. 

The hjTena is the fiercest. 

The horse is a strong animal. 

The ox is stronger 

The lion is ■ 

Sleep is 

Health is 

Life is 

is good* 

» is better. 

— — — is best 

Th* elephant is ^— ^ docile. 

The dog ■ ■ " ■ ' 

A good child is ■■■ " ■ ■■■■■ - 

Knowledge is * ■ 

WilRdoih ■ ■ " 



Virtue? ■■ » .. tn i n * n l i 

Torrent rapid 

Wind — " ■ '■ "" " ■■ ■ ' 

Licfat ■* '<» mill I III 'Hi 

The sdng of the laiic is plea^i^g. 

II.' M, the blbckbird ' ■■■ ^ ' 



the nightingale 
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Such examples may be continued and in- 
vented by the children themselves. The mo- 
ther or teacher being careful that the subject 
be proper and suitable, and that the sentences 
invented contain a fact : good sense and just- 
ness of thought cannot receive too early at- 
tention. 



Sentences^ of which the verb in the indicative 
mood is modified^ in regard to time. 

Mother. The child sleeps. 
Of whom do I say something ? 
What do I say of the child ? 
The child slept, when I entered the room. 
Of whom do I say something ? 
I also say something about his sleeping. 
At first I said, he sleeps; now, he slept 
When he slept, at the time I entered the 

room, does that imply that he sleeps 

now ? 
He slept, alludes, therefore, to time past ; 

but^ he sleeps, to time present: 
The child has slept; I see that by his face. 
When I say he has slept, do I speak of 

time present or past ? 
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The child has slept from morning until 
night. * 

Children, That also is a time past. 
Mother. I hope the child will sleep well 
to-night. 

Does that express that he is now sleep- 

ing) or that he has slept already ? 
As he neither sleeps at present, nor has 
slept, he surely is then to sleep at a 
time to conie : consequently I speak of 
a future time. 
Let me now hear this sentence in various 
times. 
Children. The child sleeps. 
The child slept. 
The child has slept. 
The child had slept. 
The child will sleep. 
Mother. How many sentences have you 
uttered ? 

Tell me the difference between these five 
sentences. 
Children. When we say, The child steeps, 
we speak in the present time. 

When we say. The child slept, has, had 

slept, we speak in the past time. 
When we say. The child will sleep, we 
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Have, had you sung? 

Will you sing ? 

Here follows the plural number. 



Sentences^ in which the verb is mareJuXly iUus- 
trated by an explanatory ward, or adoerh. 

Mother. The boy sleeps g'Wfe/^. 
Children repeat. 

Mother. Of whom do I say something? 
What do I say of the boy ? 
Merely that he sleeps ? 
To what word does the word quietly refer? 
To the word "boy?" 
Do I call the boy, or his sleeping, quiet ? 
Children. You call his sleeping, quiet. 
Mother. Right. The boy, when awake, 
. may be noisy and troublesome, and yet sleep 
quietly; and this is what our sentence intimates. 
Now change our sentence through various 
' times. 
Children. The boy sleeps, slept. 
Has, had slept. 
Will sleep quietly. 
Mother. Now interrogatively. 
Children. Does, did the boy sleep quietly, S§c. 
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Mother. Can you turn this sentence into 
tin address ? 

Children. Yes ; but in the present time onlji 
Boy, sleep quietly ! or. 
Sleep quietly, boy ! 
Mother. Form both an address and question^ 
ChUd^en. Boy! do, did you sleep quietly? 
Mother. Now in the plural number. 
Children. The boys sleep, slept. 
Have, had slept. 
Will sleep quietly. 
Mother. Now interrogatively. 
Then in an address, and 
Lastly, in an address with a question. 
ChUdren. Do, did the boys sleep quietly ? 
Boys, sleep quietly ! 
Boys, do, did you sleep quietly ? 
Have, had you slept quietly ? 
Will you sleep quietly ? 
Mother. The sister sings sweetly. 
ChUdren repeat. 

Mother. Of whom do I sdy something ^ 
What do I say of the sister ? 
Do I call the sister, or her singing, sweet } 
To what, then, refers the word sweeAy f 
Hence, our sentence expresses that the 
sister sings, and that she sings sweetly. 

D 
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The mother now desires them to form sen- 
tences according to the four well-known 
forms. 

The cottager's sick little child cries vio- 
lently. 

Children repeat. 

Mother. Of whom do I say something ? 

Children. Of a child. 

Mother. What did I call the child, of whom 
I said something ? 

Children. Sick and little. 

Mother. There are many sick and little 
children, and therefore the child of whom we 
speak has been more minutely described: by 
what words? 

Children. By the words: of the cottager; or, 
the cottager's. 

Mather^ Now tell me of whom I said some- 
thing ? 

Children. Of the sick little child of a cot- 
tager. 

Mother. What:is[ said of him ? 
Only that he cries? 
What^lse? 

Children of the ^^ond class form sentences, 
accqrdin^ to . the well-known qhanges ; and 
those of the first class recapitulate. 
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Sentences in wkicli the degrees of the adverb 
are introduced. 

Mother. The child writes weU. 
Children repeat. 

Mother. Of whom do I say something ? 
What do I say of the child ? 
Only that he writes ? 

But if this boy writes in a superior man-^ 
ner to the child^ how would you express 
that ? 
Children. The boy writes better. 
Mother. And what would you say^ if you 
see that this girl exceeds both the child and 
the boy in writing? 

Children. The girl writes best 
Moither. You have already expressed the 
sentence in the affirmative^ turn it now into 
the interrogative. 

Children. Does the child write well ? 
Does the boy write better ? 
Does the girl write best ? 
Child, write well ! 
Boy, write better ! 
Girl, write best ! 
D 2 
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Child, do you write well ? 
Boy, do you write better ? 
Girl, do you write best? 



Sentences exercising the auxiliary verbs^. 
Mother. The dog is ■> 



Of what do I say something ? 

What do I say of it ? 

Very right ; I have said nothing of it m 

yet, but it is to come. 
The dog is faithful. 
Children repeat. 
Mother. The dog was faithful. 

The dog has been, faithful. 
The dog had been faithful. 
Children repeat. 

Mother. la what do the three last sentences 
differ from the first ? 

In speaking thus, do I say that the dog 

IS still faithful ? 
Of what time do I speak then ? 
Children. Of time past. 
Mother. The dog tvill be faithful. 
What time is that ? 
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Children. The future time. 
Mother makes the children pronounce the 
following sentences: 

Isy was the dog faithful ? 

Has the dog been faithful ? 

Wm the dog he faithful? 

The dogs are, were, have been, had been, 

will he faithful. 
Are, were the dogs faithful ? 
Have, had the dogs been faithful. 
WiU the dogs be faithful? 
Forming various sentences, according to tlie 
well-known forms, is the more necessary in 
this verb, as it is so irregular throughout its 
changes. 

Motiier. The son is the support of kis fa- 
ther, 

Change this sentence through the various 

times. 
Change it in the interrogative also ? 
Change it into an address. 
Children. Son, be the support of thy father ! 
Mother. Carry it through all the various 
times, in an address joined to a question. 

At the conclusion of the exercises on^ ihis 
auxiliary verb, the mother may .give sentences, 
of which the beginning only is expressed, and 
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then desire the more advanced children to 
complete them. For instance : 

Mother. The dog is 

Children. The dog is a four-footed animal ; 
(quadruped;) or, the dog is a sagacious ani- 
mal, or watchful. 

Mother. The town is ■ ' 

Children. The town is clean, dirty, ancient, 
populous, <§c. 

Mother. The water is — 

Children. Clear, transparent, tasteless, stag- 
nant, Sgc. 



Sentences on the auxiliary verb, to have, and 
on other verbs, requiring, besides the chief 
word, or the subject, another substantive in 
the accusative case, to complete the sentence. 

Mother. The elephant hm 

Of what do I say something ? 

What do I say of him ? 

Do you know by what I have pronounced 
any thing about him ? 

Well, this I have to add : 

The elephant has a trunk, or proboscis. 
Children repeat. 



Mother. The horse has 

What is wanting here to make it a com- 
plete sentence? 
Children. That which it has. 
Mother. The horse has a mane. 
Children repeat. 

Mother. The house has — '■ 

Children. There is yet wanting what it has. 
Mother. The house has a roof. 
Repeat our three sentences. 
Pronounce our sentences now interroga- 
gatively. '• 

Children. Has the elephant a trunk, or a 
proboscis, <§c. 

Mother. The righteous man has a cheerful 
mind and a pure conscience. 

Of whom do I say something?* 
What do I say of him ? 
The righteous man had a cheerful mind,(§<?. 
Children repeat. 

Mother. What difference is there between 
this and the former sentence ? 

Children. This sentence expressed the past, 
and the former the present time. 

The righteous man will have a cheerful 
mind, S^c. 
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The children may repeat these sentences, and 
carry them through the other forms. 
Mother. The mason employs ' ' 

Of whom do I say something ? 

Have I expressed any thing complete ? 

The mason employs a hammer, a trowel, 
and a plumbs 
Children repeat. 

The mother leads them to proceed through 
the different times and changes. 
Mother. The bird has ---. 

Add now yourself a word expressing what 
he has. 
Children. Feathers. 

The children of the first division repeat. 

Mother. The kitten has 

Children. Claws. 

Mother. The sheep has 

Children. Wool. 

Moiher. The coat has ^ 

Children. Buttons, sleeves, pockets, ^c. 

Mother. The tree has 

Children. Root^ stem, leaves, boughs,flowers, 
and fruit. 
Mother. The coachman wants — — . 
Children^ A coach, and horses, and harness. 
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Mother. The rope-maker wants ■ ■ 

Children. Hemp and tow. 

Mother. The pretty, little, busy, working 

bee makes 

What a number of words ! but do they form 
a complete sense, or must you add more ? 
What is wanting? 
Children. That which it makes. 
Mother. Just so. 

Let me add as many words as I please, if I 
do not express what it makes, the sen- 
tence will remain incomplete. But as 
soon as I add ''honey," the sense is 
complete. Why? 
Children. Because you have expressed what 
the bee makes. 

Mother. Now let us go through the various 
changes with this sentence. 



Sentences in which the accusative is followed 
hy the dative case. 

Mother. The master gives 



Of whom do I say something ? 

Does the sentence express what^he gives ? 
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It therefore is incomplete. Why ? 

What must be added to complete it ? 
Children. What he gives. 
Mother. He gives a lesson. 

You know now what he gives ; but does 
the sentence express to whom he gives 
the lesson ? 

This I am going to express. 

The master gives a lesson to the scholar. 

What, words have been added ? 
Children. The words " to the scholar." 
Mother. Who is the agent or active person 
in this sentence ? 

Children. The master. 

Mother. What do you say of the agent? 

Children. He gives. 

Mother. What does he give ? 

Children. A lesson. 

Mother. To whom does he give the lesson ? 

Children. To the scholar. 

The children of the first class repeat. 

The master gives a lesson to the scholar. 
Mother. Express this interrogatively. 
Children. Does the master give a lesson to the 
scholar ? 

Mother. In an address* 

Children. Master, give a lesson to the .scholar ! 
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Mother. In an address joined with a question. 
Children. Master, do you give a lesson to the 
scholar? 

Mother. Change it now, through all times, 
in the affirmative order only. 

Children. The master gives, gave. 
Has, had given. 

Will give, a lesson to the scholar. 
Mother. The scholar returns thanks to the 
master for the lesson received. 

Repeat this interrogatively, through the 
different times^ 
Children. Does, did the scholar return thanks 
to the master for the lesson received ? 

Has, had the scholar returned thanks, ^. 
Will the scholar return thanjcs, ^c. 
Mother. Who is the agent in this sentence ? 
Is it the master ? 
What is said of the scholar ? 
To whom does he return thanks ? 



Sentences containing the several cases, and en-^ 
largedhy additional adjectives and adverbs. 

Mother. The spriiig presents to the inha- 
bitants of the earth, herbs and flowers. 
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Children repeat. 
Mother. Of what do I speak ? 
What does it present ? 
To whom does it present something ? 
By what words are the inhabitants more 

fully described ? 
Are there no other inhabitants but those 

of the earth ? 
Change this sentence through various 

times and forms. 
Now I am going to add to some words of 
our sentence, another explanatory word. 
Of what did I say something ? 
Children. Of the spring. 
Mother. This is the chief word of our sen- 
tence, and we will denote or mark it by the 
word mild. 

Now do so. 
Children. The mild spring. 
Mother. What does it ? 
Children. Presents. 

Mother. Here I shall add, how, or in what 
manner, it presents : kindly. 
Children. The mild spring kindly presents. 
Mother. To whom does it present ? 
These we shall call joyjul. 
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Children. The mild spring kindly presents to 
Mti^ joyful inhabitants of the earth. 

Mother. What does the spring present ? 
For herbs and flowers, you will surely find 
a suitable word of quality. 

Children. Beautiful, fragrant^ sweet, useful. > 

Mother. Repeat to me- the entire sentence. 

Children. The mild spring kindly presents 
to the joyful inhabitants of the earth, useful 
herbs and sweet flowers. 

If the children of the first class should not be 
able to repeat sentences of this length, the mo- 
ther should by no means force theni ; for every, 
forced fruit is unnatural, and scarcely ever re- 
tains its full flavour. 



Sentences in the active stale may he likewise ex- 
pressed in the passive state, without aUermg 
the sense. 

Mother. The boy beats the girl. 

Children repeat. 

Mother. Who is the agent, or active person ? 

What is he doing ? 

On whom falls the action ? 
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Who is passive, or the sufferer ? 
Who then is beaten ? 
By whom? 

Vou may therefore likewise say, The girl 
is beaten by the boy. * 

Mother. Although the words of these two 
sentences are not alike, they express the same 
thifUg, 

The girl beats the boy. 
Children repeat. 

Mother. Who is the agent now ? 
What is she doing ? 
On whom falls the action ^ 
Who is in the passive state ? who is 

beaten now ? 
By whom ? 
Consequently you may also say. The boy 

is beaten by the girl. 
Wherein are these two sentences alike ? 
Children. In this, that th^ express the same 
meaning. 
Mother. And wherein do they diflfer ? 
Children: In the words, by which they are 
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Mother. The father embraces the child. 
Of whom do I say something ? 
What is the father doing ? 
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On whom is the act of embracing per- 
formed ? 
Who is embraced ? 
By whom ? 

Consequently you can also say, The child 
is embraced by the father. 
Mother. Wherein, do both sentences differ, 
and wherein are they alike? 

The child embraces the father. 
Who is now the agent ? 
What is he doing ? 
On whom is it done ? 
Who is now embraced ? 
By whom ? 

How would you express it otherwise ? 
Children. The father is embraced by the 
child. 

Mother. How many sentences have we 
spoken ? 

The mother now gives tp the children simi- 
lar sentences, in which the accusative case^ 
after an' active verb, can ;be matde the nomi- 
native to the same verb iii the passiye.; but n^t 
in thie active state, as in the two former sen- 
tences, without stating that which is not a fact : 
for instance. 

Mother. The sun warms the earth. 
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Express this in a diffiirent way, but not so 
as to alter its sense. 
Children. The earth is warmed by the sun. 
Mother. Could this be turned, like the two 
fdrmer sentences^ by saying. The earth warms 
the sun ? 

What would this express } 
Children. It would express that the sun is 
warmed by the earth, and that is not the.case. 



Sentences expressing the different tenses or 
times of the passive state. 

Mother. The nest is built by the bird. 
The nest was built by the bird. 
The nest has been built by the bird, ^c. 

The children repeat these sentences^ first 
separately, then together. 

Mother. Now I will tell you wherein these 
sentences are alike, and wherein tJiey differ. In 
each it is said that, on the part of the bird^ 
something is done to the nest, and therein all 
of them are alike ? 

Wherein are they alike ? 
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The nest is built by the bird : by this I 
' es^press that it is done at the present 

^ime. 
The nest was, has, had been built, ex- 
presses that the action was performed 
in some anterior or past time. 
The nest will be built by the bird, means 
that it will be done at some future time, 
or time to come. 
The sun illuminates the -earth. 
Of Whslt'do I «ay something ? 
On what does the action fall ? 
^hat is JUuminated ? 
By^what? 

In what other manner can yoa express 
it? 
Children. The earth is illuminated by the 
sun. 

MoAer. This sentence, representing the 
earth in a passiiw $teite, we will now express 
through various times. 

The earth was fflmiiinated by the inin, %c. 
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Sentences m same of the prepositions governing 
the genitive, dative, and accusative case. 

INSTEAD. 

Mother. Have worms blood, like other ani- 
mals? 

Have they nothing instead of it ? 

What then ? 

Now let us say thus : 

Instead of blood, worms have a lyhitish, 
cold fluid. 

Do you think that the savage tribes in 
Africa and America use spoon9> knives, 
and forks ? 

What do they use to cany their food to 
their mouths ? 

What part, therefore, does the hand per- 
form ? 

This we will briefly express : 1 . 

Instead of a spoon, a knife and fork^ tbe 
savage uses his hand. 

Change this into the plural number. 

DURING. 

Mother. As long as sleep lasts, man reposes. 
Children repeat. 
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Mother. This can be better expressed by 

saying, During sleep man reposes. 
Mother. As long as night lasts^ the sun does 
not shine. Which of you can express this 
shorter and better ? 

Children. During the night, the sun does 
not shine. 

Mother. During lessons, the scholar does 
not wish to sleep. 

During divine service, men are serious, 

quiet, and devout. 
During vacation, boys should employ their 

time profitably. 
During a thunder-storm, do not seek 
shelter beneath a tree. 
The children repeat sentences, and may in- 
vent similar ones, the prepositions being given. 

BEYOND. 

Mother. What would you say of houses 
and villages you see on the further side of the 
river ? 

Children. I see some houses d^^o^e? the river. 
I see some very 'fine villages beyond the 

Thames. 
Beyond the town stands an ancient castle. 
Beyond the house is a barn. 
E 2 
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NEAR. 

Mother. If a town or village be within a 
couple <£ miles of another, is that far ? 
How far is Chelsea from London ? 
Is that far or near ? 
ChUdren. Chelsea is near London. 

WITHOUT. 

Mother. The most diligent scholar will im- 
prove but little, without the aid of the master. 
Few Christians would enjoy the blessing 
of reading the Bible, without that useful 
invention, the art of printing. 
The scholar must not stay away from 

school, without a sufficient reason. 
Neither herbs nor trees can pro^r, with- 
out rain and sunshine. 
Sentences like these, on various prepositions, 
may be formed by the mother, and repeated by 
the children. 

More fully to exercise their thinking powers, 
the children should invent similar sentences. 
Should their efforts not always prove correct 
and suitable. Mothers and Teachers will show 
indulgence, and point out their errors : not in 
harsh, impatient, and .reproving language ; but 



with kind, affectionate, and encouraging ex- 
pressions and looks« 



Sentences showing that prepositions may ex- 
press a relation between two nouns, as well 
as between a noun and a verb. 

Mother. The man with the sword defended 
Imnself biiaMlgr* 

Of whom, do. I sajB ^ometliing ? 

Of ^rej^manB 

With what does he d^end^ himsdUEB 

Does our sentence express that ? 

He may have delfendBdi himself ibiA:%nj 

other weapon. 
The man defended himself bravely wA a 

sword. 
Of whom do I now say something'? 
What do I know concerning^ his defence ? 
Children. That he defended himself with a* 
sword. 

The sentinel near the hnd^ was killed. ' 
The sentinel was kiMed near the bridge. 
Who can point out the difference between 
these two sentences ? 
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Children., The sentence, '' The sentinel near 
the bridge," ^c. expresses that the sentinel was 
on guard near the bridge when killed. 

But the sentence^ flThe sentinel was kill- 
ed/' ^e. means that the sentinel was 
killed on arriving ne^r the bridge. 
Mother. Exactly so. 



Sentences in which personal and possessive pro- 
nouns are combined, and the former carried 
through all cases, both in the singular and in 
the plur€d nMber.^ '. 

. Mother pronounces the following, or similar 

sentences, and desires the children to repeat 

them. ^ I 

How happy I am ! my father is arrived. 

My father takes care of me ! 

My father is kind to me ! 

. My father loves me! 

Oh ! happy boys ! our fathers are arrived. 

Our fathers take care of us! 

Our fathers are kind to us! 

Our fathers love us! 

Oh ! thou happy boy ! thy father is arrived. 
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Thy father takes care of thee. 

Thy father is kind to thee. 

Thy father loves ^e. 

Oh, happy boys ! your fathers are arrived. 

Your fathers take care of you. 

Your fathers are kind to you. 

Your fathers love you. 

Oh ! happy boy ! he has seen his father. 

His father takes care of him. 

His father is kind to him. 

His father loves him. 

Oh ! happy boys ! they have seen their 

fathers. 
Their fathers take care oflhem. 
Their fathers are kind to them. 
Their fathers love them. 



Sentences expressing griefs joy^ or introducing 
interjections^ with personal pronouns in the 
nominative case. 



Mother. Alas ! in vain do I seek for relief. 

Of whom do I say something ? 
Children. Of yourself. 
Mother. He who despairs of relief, is sor- 
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rowful, and he expresses! hi»' sorrow or grief by 
the word " Alas !" 

Alas ! thou, poor man ! in vafaii dosti thou 
seek for relieC 

Of whom dc^I sajr somethiogiiiiaw ? 

Not of every man ;; but of a> poor man, 
whom I addreaswi 

What do^ tiie woid '' Ala«.!'' oatpi-tiSA 

Alas ! poor men ! in vaia do we»( SgCL 

Do I speak ^i^ sentaioe oC nuj^ael^ or of 
others ? 

Oaaly of other&? 

Just so — of others and myself- 

Alas ! poor men ! in vain da you, 4^; 

Of whom do I speak here ? ^ 

Of myself, or of others? 

Of all poor men ? 

Exactly so — of those poor men whom I 
address. 

Oh, happy boy ! I have been praised by 
the master. 

Of whom db I say something ? 

Just so : he who is speaking, says some- 
thing of himself. 

He could as well have said : Happy boy ! 
I have been, S^e. But he has already 
felt jpy at what has happened, to him, 



and} thb jisy be expressesr bf tte word 
"Oh!" 
.These. Benteo^ees' may be: changed m vbiious 
ways. 



Sentences composed ^tffordeoftkesamejbmilyf 
or of suck m ate d4ri6eAfrwi saA' ^tUer. 

Mother. What da you call the words put 
together by me, and repeated by^you ?' 

Children. Sentences; 

Mother. A child gradually learns to imi- 
tate what he* hears and sees*; consequently, I 
may expect that you will now be able^'to form 
short, but appropriate sentences. I observe, 
with great pleasure, that my little scholars are 
much improved, in expressing their thoughts 
with ease and quickness. However, ta acquire 
still greater' aptitudci you shall now form short 
sentences, with my assistaiice. 1 shall pro- 
nounce sentences which, in a certain point, re- 
semble each other : then you shall try to form 
similar sentences, and to erect smaS fabrics ; 
materials being furnished by me. Now for the 
trial! 

Mother. The pot is made by the potter. 
The rope is made by the ropemaker. 
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The saddle is made by the saddler. 
Children repeat. 

Mother. How many sentences have we 
spoken. 

All these sentences resemble each other, 

in a certain point. 
Repeat them once more. 
The word potter is derived from pot The 

word saddler from saddBe, 8^c. 
Words that are derived from each other^ 
may be called family words, or words 
belonging to the same family. 
Do not all these sentences resemble each 

other ? 
Wherein ? 
Children. In each of them are contained 
words of the same family. 

■Mother. Now I am going to give you two 
words, one of which is derived from the other ; 
ai^d I have no doubt but you will be able to 
form sentences similar to those I gave you. 
Hat — hatmaker. 
Children. The hat is made by the hatmaker. 
Mother. Watch — watchmaker. 
Children. The watch is made by the watch- 
maker. 

Mother. Water — water-milt. 
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Children. The water-mill is turned by the 
water. 

Mother. Honey — honeyccnnb. 

Children. The bees deposit the honey in the 
honeycomb. 

Mother. Fish — fisherman* 

Children. The fish is caught by the fisher-^ 

Mother. Garden — gardener. 

Children. The garden is cultivated by the 
gardener. 

Mother. Sheep— shepherd. 

Children. The sheep are tended by the shep« 
herd. 

Mother. School — scholar. 

Children. The school is frequented by the 
scholar. 

. Mother. How many sentences have you 
formed? 

Repeat them. 

Wherein are these sentences alike ? 

Children. Each of them contains words de* 
rived from the other, or words belonging to the 
same family. 

Mother. Is there any one among you, who 
will undertake to find out two words of the 
same family, to form a similar sentence of them. 
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Charles. I have fimnd two: Skate^to 
skate. 

He who has skates, can skate. 

Arthur. Plough-i-to ptongh^. 

He who has a plough, can plough. 

The mother may observe here, that these 
sentences do not contain an absolute truth ; for 
it is^ not every one who has skates, that can 
skate ; and a person may have a plough, and yet 
not lie able to use it. 

EmUy. Clothing — to clothe. 

Charles. He who has clothing, can clothe 
himself; 

Mother. Purchaser — ^to purchase. 

Children. A person who purchases somcr 
thing, is called a purchaser; 

Mother. Power — ^powerful. 

CkSdren. A man who has power, is^ called a 
powerful man. 

Mother. Courage— courageous. 

Children. A man who has courage, is called 
a courageous man. 

Mother^ Sand^ — sandy. 

Children. A country abounding in sand, is 
called a sandy country. 

Mather. Wood — woody. 

Children. Countrieis covered with wood, are 
called woody countries. 
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Mother. Quarrek — qoarrelscmie. 
Children. A person who often quanrels, is 
called a quarrelsome person. 

Mother. Which of you can find two words 
of the same family, expressing x)uite the con- 
trary of the two preceding words. 
Emily. Peace— -peaceable. 

A man who loves peace, is called a peace- 
* able man, 4fc. 



Sentences an number^ calculated to lead ehil- 
dren to a disHnction between cardinal and 
ordinal numbers. 

Mother. The ^schooWoom contains diligent 
children. 

Of what do I say something ? 
What do I say of it ? 
What do you know concerning the chil- 
dren ? 
The iidhool-Toom jcontains children. 
Do you know something now concerning 
the children ? 
Children. No; except that there is more 
than one child in the school-room. 
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Mother. The school-room contains many 
children. 

Do you know now more concerning the 

children. 
Just so— <:oncerning their number; you 
know something more. 
If there happened to be but two or three 
children, I might say, The school-room con- 
tains children ; but could I say, many children ? 
As yet, then, you only know that there is 
more than one child in the school-room; but 
not how many. 

The school-room contains sixty children. 
What do you know now concerning the 
children ? 
Children. We know now exactly how many 
children are in the school-room. . 

Mother. You now know the number of 
the children ; but beyond this, you know no- 
thing of them. 

The school-room contains attentive and 

diligent children. 
You know now something of the children 

in general. 
What do you know of them ? 
Children, We know, Sfc. 
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Mother* Of the sixty scholars, thirty-five 
are boys, and twenty-five are girls. 

H^re, then, are more bDys than girls, and 
less girls than boys. 
Children repeat. 

Mother. Do you know more exactly the 
number of the boys and that of the girls, when 
I say here are thirty-five boys, and twenty-five 
girls ; or when I say here are more boys than 
girls? 

In what, then, do these two sentences 

differ ? 

Children. According to the first sentence, 

we know exactly the number of the boys and 

of the girls ; but according to the second, we 

do not. 

Mother. In the school-room are twelve 
benches. 

What does this sentence express concern- 
ing the benches ? 
Exactly so : it mentions nothing but their 

number, . 

Our neighbour has many children. 
Do I know by this, how many he has ? 
What do I generally ask of him who tells 
me so? 
Children, How many has he ? 
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Mcther. From this yott perceive, that 
the numerical words, 1, 2, 3, 10, IS, ^c. »- 
actly determine the number; but that the 
words many, few, more, less, Aec^express num-* 
ber in an undetermined manner. 

Our village ihas lAO ihouses : the vilfeage 

N. has 38 houses* 
'^xm would you express this, if you were 
•to speak in an undetermined mamier? 
Children. Our village has many ; but ite 
village N. has but few liouses. 

How many lines are here? (pointing to 

the -slate.) 
Count them. 

Why i do you countji. one, two, three, ^c. 
Which of these lines is the longest ? 
in tills case you may also count oae, two, 
three, &c. but the moment you bwie 
come to Jthe line whidi is the longest, 
you must not say ei^it, but tbei eighth. 
Why? 
Mother. A. received seven shilUogs, and 
J7. receivedlbe dghtii shilling. Which .of Jthem 
received most ? 

But surely eight is more than seven ? 
How can you account for this ? 
(The children hesitate.) 
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You, undoubtedly, are aware that you are 
right ; but you cannot prove it. Listen to me, 
I will explain it to you. 

A. actually received seven shillings;. S. on 
the contrary^ received but one shilling, which, 
in a certain row or order, happened to be the 
eighth. 

Children repeat; 

The Mother will, of course, not confine her- 
self to the letter, in these exercises; but will 
vary them according to the age and capacity 
of her little pupils : she will endeavour to se- 
lect sentences, as much as possible, from sur- 
rounding objects, and from circumstances most 
likely to prove interesting; Had time been at 
command, the present Number, as well as the 
preceding Numbers, might have been less im- 
jperfect. It is, however, hoped, that they may 
not prove unserviceable, as Hints; and that 
they may, at least, have the good effect of in^ 
ducing others to produce something still more 
Pestalozzian. 



The plan of treating a variety of subjects in 
their early stages only, instead of continuing 
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one subject through all its stages, has been 
adopted in conformity to PestalozKi's priacij^te 
of a CIRCLE of instructioB *. 

Festidozzi*SF principle is^ to det^op^ the intel- 
lectual being as ma-msniKB, and no<^ilii s^iil- 
sulatdd mtnner. He wmihl) therdKmj- 1)f lA) 
means allow children to proceed too far iii mf 
one direction; as this will weakeid^ all$ in 
time, disable the other faculties, and occasion in 
kbfi mental powers a want ^ hamonj^; and 
hdweveir wonderful a^ partioukr power may^ be, 
stH^it^is bttt a fraefeionv if the other povl^erB^be 
Q0t< dereloped at the same time; 

Pefllafi)29i wishes for an elementary cifd^; 
for ei^erjf bind' of instnictxoa to be gofaygi dn hi 
tliercoiirserof the year; that food may b6 found 



* Further exercises, in Number and<Fonn,'in the Pesta- 
lozziaiT spirit: also. Tracts on Pestalozzi's elementary sys- 
tem of' Education, have been published by an Irisli Tra- 
veller. These works are strongly recommended' to. the 
Mtentidn. of Baitentct^ and Cooduct^rs of sefaook. It is:to 
be regretted that they are only to be procu]Jtii>iii%D«b)i^. 
They deserve a more extended circulation. 

Lineal Drawing, and Introduction to Geometry, by 
L. B. Francoeur, will also be found useful. 

Jfli:fiBf)e> om. Phitosophioal. £ducatidn> conftiitis some 
valUa^ stt^e$|ioni$. 



teat i^ttch fiMAiIty ; a»d not thai one should be 
nourished while the retA. remain in a state of 
stacrvation. Nature soDietimea bestows* or art 
(Iroduoes, a predominant talent;. and where thia 
has been aUoWed ta take the leadi and to act 
toafinrdUjr^ the most judicious YnanigeaQmit ir 
te^piisit^ to bring iC inti9 harmony with the 
oflier p6wen« 

PestiAo^ei hiinself* possesses ait inekhiuisti- 
bk fund of gooddessi and of love to the hii* 
nMin raoes all his thoi^hts, Al his wordsy all 
his actions' have but one object^ one tendency* 
oak end ; Which i% to redder man wise* good* 
and happy; and this he would accompluAi by 
developing him as an entire ; raising his spirit^ 
ual nature abovig the intellectual and corpwesal; 
and teadiing htm to govern himself by tibe law 
engraven on his heart* rather than by outwiurd 
laws and ftMrms. 

It is such men* atfd many such men* as 
Pestaiozzh that are required* in order to de- 
monatittte* in a clear and intuitive manner* 
what sort <tf treatment the prdpertiea and 
faculties of human nature demand; and to 
pr6ve what d^ree of perfectibility, under pro« 
per management* by means of a system and* 
F a: 
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principles analogous to nature, the internal 
powers of man are capable of attaining. 

No one has penetrated so deeply > into the 
nature of the child; no one has rea^oized, 
the' sanctuary of the Mothek's heart; noonei 
has judged so correctly pf the essential wants^ 
df the Infant, as Pestalozzi. May the ster-i 
ling worth of his ideas and principles be esti-. 
mated according to their nierit; and may the 
seed sown by his enUghtened tendemessi pro- 
duce a rich and abundant harvest ! Incalcula-. 
ble to Parents, to conductors of schopls, to chil-. 
dren, would be the benefit derived from the 
introduction of the Pestalozzian domestic or 
fire-side education. . 

Schools would assume a different aspect,* 
could all Parents l>e persuaded to devote them- 
selves to the early cultivation of their chil- 
dren, and to resume this attention during the va^ 
cations. However excellent in character, and 
however great in talent, may be the master, 
educating Parents will send their children to ^ 
the school of the present day, under the pain-' 
M considemtion that they may become the* 
companions of the neglected, the idle, and the 
immoral; slndthat no regulation, no vigilance,, 
on his part, will avail, in counteracting evils 
arising from the contagion of bad example. 
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These ** Hints" are designed to assist Pa- 
rents in the early preparation and culture- of 
their chUdren ; but as it will rarely be foun^ 
pracftijoable /to jQontinue the education of son^ 
iinder the ' parentaL roof, perhaps a few sug- 
.gestkMis, on the possibility of effecting in\- 
provement in schools, may not prove unac- 
c^table to Parents -who have been willing to 
receive hints On home education ; and who 
look forward with anxiety and apprehe/isio^, 
ari^sgfiroin the difficulty, if not impossibilitj, 
of : finding a school aiusweripg in every respcQt 
to . tbeir -wishes. It is in the power of Pai:ents 
themselves to lessen^ in a great ^degree, these 
feelings. They have too Ipng slumbered at 
tkdr^poat : it is owning to their supineness, to 
their neglect, that schools have ren^ained com- 
paratively stationary^ while other sciences and 
institutions have rapidly advanced. ; For. al- 
though the theory, of eduqatidn has imAe 
• conmderable progress, during the last fifty 
years, yet much remains to be done, ^ere, in 
practice, the science can be said to rest upoji 
a sure and. solid foundation. But letJParetits 
unite in devoting themselves to their duty ; 
let them avail themselves of the oppprtui]|^* 
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ties they possess ; let them qualify themselves, 
by observation and practice, for taking the 
lead; and, through their instrumeotaKty,educa« 
tion, from 1l)eing low m the scale, will, at least, 
rise to a level of improvement with other sci* 
ences. Let Paeekts call for impravement» 
and improvement will be obtained. The 
limited progress which has taken place, has 
arisen from the discussion which the subject 
has undei^one ; and much more will be ef- 
fected, if ril who possess influence, and all 
who feel an interest in this great question, 
will perswere in the call on puUic attention. 
Money, the Press, personal exertion. Zeal, 
Talent, Experience, Philanthrq>y, must ^>ch 
and all give their aid» in a cause so deeply 
involving the highest interests of man* 

The fotmdaikn of improvement in scliods, 
would be laid, as abov^ stated, =by Parents 
cultivatitag the beads and iieartB of their chil- 
dren in a Pestaloz^dan spirit, preiviously ^to 
thdr quitting the domestic circle, l^e next 
step would arise from conductors of sefaoc^s 
adcfrfing the principle of division of labour. A 
master, who undertaices the education ivf pupilBf 
varying from 5 or 6 to IS yearaof age, cao 
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neither do justice to himself, to his assistants^ 
nor lo his (Scholars^. 

Numeroos objections present themselves to 
so great a mixture of ages, independently of the 
difficulties attendant on their proper instnictidn 
and goverament. These objections and these 
difficulties would be removed, by the establish- 
ment of schools, each limiting the pupiU to a 
particular age. Perhaps these schools might be 
advantageously separated as follows: 1st. In^ 
fant schools^ which wDald recdve pupils at any 
fige between 4 and $. dnd. Edementary sehods^ 
which wmikl receive fopils at iany age fiom 9 
to 14 or 15. 3rd. FimAmg schools, reeeiving 
pupils atimy age from 14 to 20. 

li^nt 9chooU should be undertaken by mar- 
ried people, and should be much under Female 
guidance f : they i^ould be conducted only by 

* Sopte, bodi puUic and private School-masters^ being 
moi« devoted to thdr own interest^ than to the good o* 
their pupils^ undertake more than they have time to ma- 
nage. But this indeed is equally the fimlt of the Parent^ 
who sending his son to a Master, whose time and labour 
bring to b^ divided between so many, C4n hope for Utde of 
either to fidl to his son's shave**' 

t It wouldJbfe a desirable 'improvement id iqia norfr of 
Female influence and society, through every stage of edu- 
cation. 
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those who ai*e well skilled in the knowledge 
and the training of the infant heart, who de-^ 
light in the society of young children, and in 
the development of the opening mind ; and 
who will employ no other power, in the ma^ 
nagement of their infant flock, but the power 
of Love ♦. 

In these -schools, the physical, mental, and 
moral faculties should be developed, and called 
into action, in a manner mitable and peculiar 
to that tender age ; and the maternal lan^ 
guage exclusively and sedulously cultivated. 

In regard to the mental, the province of the 
conductors would be, according to Pestalpzzi, 
To lead the pupils to just ideas of objects, by 
the development and cultivation of the organs 
of sense. 

To lead them, by intuition, to clear and 
correct conceptions of Ni3MBER, and the Re- 
lations OF Form; thus preparing the way 
fpr the science of arithmetic and mathematics^, 

To lead them, in the same manner, to the 

<■'■■• — ■ '■ ■ 

♦ " If any one think that* children cannot be governed, 
vnles3 by the discipline of the rod, and the severity of 
reprimands^ I am sure he only thinks so, and has never 
tried the experiment; and I doubt not^ but thousands can 
jnform him better." 
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Description of Form, by the hand : thus 
preparing the way for writing and drawing, in 
all its extended branches. 

During these exercises, the pupils are not to 
remain silent, but to describe minutely each 
operation : thus carrying into practice the Pes- 
talozzian principle, that Language should ever 
accompany Number and Form. 

To prepare for the art of speaking, (of fu- 
ture eloquence,) by teaching them to give to 
each object an appropriate denomination ; to 
pronounce, to read, and to write the names of 
objects correctly, and to describe them in a 
a jiist and concise manner: Denomination, De- 
scription, and Definition, should be practised in 
regular succession. 

To develop the powers of comparing, of dis- 
tinguishing, and of thinking. 

To lay a foundation for natural hi^ory and 
geography. 

The infant pupil should live, move, and act 
exclusively in the sphere of intuition : a happy 
self-activity should be excited, and kept alive by 
intuition. 

The first step in Education is Develop- 
mekt; the next is Cultivation: by deve- 
lopment alone can the faculties be prepared for 
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instruction, sxA all ithe powers be «en4ered «iis- 
. ceptiUe of cidtiration. 

Where this system is pursM^, tim per^ptiavy; 
^uriXL oot oniy tiecome dear^ distinct, und PHi^g- 
ed ; 4)ut iJiejr wiH also aasttaie:ii.di vaot^ Qf fopE^ 
fi6ss and of stroqgth : thus iayiog a sus^ if^wdr 
ation, on which to xaise n fufewr^ 9elj4 j^pfjr^^ 
structure of real kiiowkfige jmA smm^, ^4 
practical ability. . 

In cegord to Hie momL conductor^ ^f Jnfw$ 
Schools must be Actu^sd 'by a genuine Pf9pta}>QZT 
eian spirit: let them everkeqp iJi osiindi^bat'^b^ 
basis upon which ihe sgreat w/sric pf ed¥f)^||^9 
must 4)0 founded, is Faith, Lo¥f}, and Q^^i^ 
7C0B. It jb to be feared that tibe gfineradjLty.Qf 
instructors, so far from following thi^ ide^^ bftve 
acted in i^reet opposition to it ; afid thus the 
problem may be solved^ why leducation has ao 
fre^uefrfly failed in its otgect* and has hitherto 
been so little productive of moral good, ijte 
diief end *. 



t^ ^ £Kciamations, momnQs, a^ ptiffiflhnyyt^ 4re not 
only present evils^ which' humanity requireth should be 
s^^refl mi in^ch 9s is ppssible; but they are also sources of 
evils, wfaiQh prudence obliges to prevent. Nothing straight- 
en^ the heart like fear and grief; and I know not tB wbicii 
of these two> the soul or (be body^ these 4wo ]pmaim9^W^ 
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Precepts and doctrines cannot have an infliH 
enoe on the child's Jnin4» if his faith in these 
doctrines and precepts be tiot excited and 
strengthened by iiis Pairents and instnictora 
acting in GoiifbniiitjtoBnd practi3ing, what thej 
teach. If Educators iwish to kindle a liidiiig^ un^ 
shaken faith towards tliesnselves, and t^ pre- 
cepts of morality which they inculcaite» let them 
show the children, by exampie, their own 
fiiitli in the excdlence of diese precepts : by 
tliese 4neans will they ^aoeeed in establishing 
tbeir &ith. If they wotdd render eduoaliiMi and 
liistniation a pure and inexhaustible soaisee of 
moral rectitude, of -virtuous sentiments, let 
Lots go hand kt hand>with Faith, and be Ihe 
proBdaent feature in the whde.aiui« of )ediMmr 

i909t QQOtmry. The lettotudiiescr pf Jssrnjuig « lesown jne 
ls>y^ 9 Ot^ the fear of Jt^cifbag f}^isbfid if one ^y if,fil,t)9p 
fretfulness fnr havin|r been j>uni3Jied, keep childrep always 
alarmeid^ and make them lose a great p^ of the ingenuity^ 
cheerfulness, and fnuikness, they have, in an age^ wherein 
no^^g more iMaiAdbe thought on, than to confirm didr 
heaUb, by ibrinngAwi at the sametkne to an innocent 
gayness; to a confidep^ in 4io^ fy^Q i^Y^ Ai» ^Q9dmt si 
tbeof ; tp a freedom from »0^; tQl^JfifV^ of tiifiki^ty; 
ai^d to a consideration^ from the conduct us^ed towards 
them, that honesty and justice in all things, are the only 
jood which men should put a vtdue upon." 
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tion : let them beware of impatience, unkind* 
ness, harsh treatment, severity, which would 
alienate the child's confidence and affection : lei' 
them allow himthe enjoyment of a certain de^: 
gree of liberty, consistent with his nature and- 
with good manners ; and instead of making him 
fear and regard his instructors as his tyrants, he 
will be encouraged to consider them as his kind 
and enlightened guardians, benefactors, and 
friends. By this method, Pestalozzi establishes 
a foundation for a holy Faith and a holy Love ; 
and no education can be rational and behefidal,. 
which is not grounded upon this firm and solid 
basis. 

Children deprived by death of maternal care, 
and Mothers unable, from ill health, to attend 
to the early education of their family, would 
find in Infant Schools valuable substitutes for 
the nursery, the private school-room, and the 
present medjey schools. Parents, however, who 
cannot reasonably urge this plea, are undoubt^ 
edly bound to keep in the Pestalozzian path, 
that is, the path of Nature, by cultivating their 
little ones in the domestic circle. 

The senses awakened and exercised ; a stock 
of clear ideas acquired by development and cul- 
tivation; considerable facility in the mater^ 
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tial language ; a love for the study of nature im-^ 
planted and cherished; an acquaintance with 
the word of God, and a delight in conforming to 
its precepts — would be no inconsiderable advan- 
tages gained, previously to being removed into 
the second division of schools, where the pupil 
would commence the study of foreign. languages 
with advantage and delight, and enter upon a 
course of education suitable to his increasing in- 
telligence and age ; instead of toiling through 
this period, as is too frequently the case, with 
little good effect, owing, in great measure, to the 
neglect of such previous preparation. 

Conductors of the second or elementary 
schools would, it is presumed, on receiving a set 
of pupils thus developed and cultivated^ feel it 
incumbent on themselves to pay the same, atten- 
tion to the study of the best mode of treating the 
physical, mental, and moral faculties of the age 
peculiarly belonging to their establishment, as the 
conductors of Infant Schools : the restriction in 
point of age would allow them ample opportu-^ 
tunity and leisure for observation and practice, 
without the fatigue and distraction attendant on 
the management of a greater mixture of ages *• 



* The learning of languages being in itself, as consisting 
of hard and uncouth words^ unpleasant^ or at best, insipid^ 



it may also be hq;ied, that they would coiaAiet 
it HldispeBsalde to eagafe saperior assislaiicei 
to aUow of QOde but ddbcatbii-taient of the first 
order ; and this they would find of earier attain** 
ment, where the fields in rq^rd to agty h irar-» 
rowed. It would likewise be diBmiEd)IedA tiieas 
schdoTs, Histead of confiniiig the fnpihexdaa* 
sivcfly to the study of Greek and Latin beathra 
atithor^^ fa adopt the plain <tf the demeatary 

**-* :-u*-i , .^^^ .■ ' ■ •' <■ >' '^ »— — > 

ought to be weH ctrak^j md made pleaslttit^ b^iM k If 
Mnred npixi'ClMieil. The redpe may etfniy be had, a 
little vHk dubd^ the one to season it, the*other to make it 
palatable; for children we know love sweet things.: history 
and geography, especially with fine maps and pictures^as fall- 
ing under the sense of seeing, afford both these ; sitidihidt 
nAivtrtl inqnisititeness and curiosity wiH* gi^e their tikiisltsi 
sr ldyg# dnd apt occa^n* lo ifistniei tfaemx. Tbdmi aai 
tm^^nif other arts and sdeueeit, itiig^t easily bef made so 
palatable^ that the children woukL hang at their master's 
lips, and, as it were, devour his words, to have the better 
account of things ; so they might be brought to love tbe 
Language for the Art, abd afterwards, yet more dearly, 
loire the Art for the Language. Their play-hdurs,' I metta 
tb^ sdbsence ftcui their books, oaglit to be made as bsne* 
fieial* as any- other. Hear what the pious and learned 
author of the Whole Duty of Man saith on this head : 
'Methinks, it might very well be contrived that their 
recreations might consist of such ingenious exercises, that 
t^ n^ilgtM; at otm boAf i^^y and kant.' " 
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circle, which, after Pestalozzian development at 
the domestic fireside, or at the Infant SchooU 
would be found very practieaUe and' highly ad« 
¥aatageo«nr; indeed^, indispensable- id ar sjstenw 
ef Education piX)fe8siQg: to oultivate^ allr the 
pdwessibesto^ieeds upon.maot*. 



* " Supposing an acquaintance with the heathen classics 
should be judged expedient or liecesSarJr; it would seem 
more properly iiitrdduced, after a yotfth iksf becft well 
gtbtmd»ii: iii tto ^pribcifjikl c<^ Qbdiaii^miy; and r^^ted ^ 
gDod'd^e6 «f gemBnd iljapra^Bie^ instead orbeiog mtdk 
an elementary p^rt of education. With such a pi«paratiaii> 
. and under the eye of a judicious master^ Homer^ and^ 
Virgil, and Horace, might serve to evince the necessity of 
revefotion, and to set off, as a foil, the doctrities ahd iho-* 
nOity^f thb Goi^pd/' 

^' The pointt menQCr to be ceasured^ is not Aemkm 
knowledge of Grade and: Latin, but the use,.or-rt4kor the 
abuse, that is made of it, by an unseasonable or intemperate 
application to heathen authors, and particularly to heathen 
poet?. An acquaintance eved with the Hebrew, as well as 
with the Greek B^6 LaHfi^lmgmg^, (kt least as far as fe* 
necessary. tQ> understand* 1^^ origpiiTtel tent of ScpiptutBjfi 
should be ctitiyai»d as a^ pant -of liberal ^dttcatioi?, by ^yi^ry 
gentleman of ranker fortune,^ in a Christian country; and 
cultivated stiff more by every, candidate for tlie. chuich, 
whb, whatever mtty be rfeged in behalf of the laity, can 
havcno-excu^^fdr the' neglect of studies which rdat6«s6 
imM^AtelfUafais pM&ssiofl/' 
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h t he third, or Finishing Schools, the PiipiJd 
would find themselves agreeably situated in the 
society of their equals in^age and acquire naents: 
the instruction would of course extend to the 
higher branches of each subject of study. Men 
of enlarged, comprehensive minds, liberal views, 
pious hearts, and superior attainments, would 
no doubt be found willing to devote their talents 
to such an establishment. 

The students should likewise enjoy the ad- 
vantage, of moral aiid cultivated Female Society. 
This would be productive of a decidedly bene- 
ficial influence on their manners, opinions, ha- 
bits, and morals. Neither should the physical * 
powers be neglected. Gymnastic exercises, and 
various manual employments, should form a re- 
gular branch of instruction and daily practice ; 
as equally conducive to health of body, strength 
of mind, and morality. The grand Pestalozzian 
doctrine, of the union of Hand, Head, and 
Heart, must ever be kept in view, and enter 
into the practice of every period of education. 

The advantages attendant on this division of 
schools, are sufficiently obvious. Parents, Heads 
of Establishments, and Pupils, would equally 
reap the benefit of such arrangements. Pupils 
at the Finishing Schools would be profitably 
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employed, and under able guidance till a mpre 
Advanced age than they can well refriain at 
existing schools ; and on quitting the propose 
establishments, they would be well qualified and 
anxious to avail themselves of the opportunities 
afforded for study of various kinds at college: 
(are they found to be so on quitting the present 
schools?)* or, if not intended for college, it may 
be presume that, having been under the go* 
vernment of minds and hearts competent to so 
noble a duty, the understandings of the pupils 
would have been sufficiently enlarged, their in- 
tellectual energies excited and called into action^ 
tl^eir judgment formed, their hearts disciplined 
to religion and virtue ; such an acquaintance 
made with useful arts, sciences, and business, as 
would qualify them, mentally, morally, and 
physically, for commencing active life with ho- 
nour and advantage, in any of its varied depart- 
ments. 

It is not improbable that conductors of 
schools may be disposed to acknowledge the 
evident advantages attendant on the division of 
ages. It is also possible, notwithstanding this 
admission, that some may feel a disinclination 
to confine themselves to one department : that 
they may desire to embrace, as they conceive, a 

G 
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grander plan, by placing the governvmeot of M 
the divisions under one bead* This would 
completely defeat the aim in view, which i^/A9 
before explained, that the highest tldent suitail^ 
to eadh age should be incessanily firesent, and 
excliisit^Iy engaged in the pectiliar cultivatiM 
6f that age; and by no means to alldW of ^b^ 
ordinate and inadequaite assistants to' act upoB 
the junior departnfients^ whil^ the head conM 
fines the appiieation of his powers ik> the higher 
classes, or at most occasionally offers asastance 
and advice as to the instruction dnd nianage* 
ment of the younger. This is tnvich updn the 
^sent plan of schools ; but with an accumula-^ 
tion, instead of the d^ired diminution of labour 
and of difficulties. But this plan is itiortt 
strili:ingly objectibnable, as it affects the infant 
division. 

Supposing again that those who advocate this 
division of schools under one head, should have 
it in contemplation to collect around them, and 
to place at the bead of each dividioB, none but 
their equals in talent and rank. This plan 
(each divisidn dompreheficling, in point of nnm* 
ber, a camplbte sehool) would require premie 
so extensive, and so great a command of capi- 
taly adequately ta remunerate talafrt, and to 
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ddrfigr other ua^voidxil^le expenses, thai ii m^ 
without offencf be presumed, few ^choo^^ster^ 
would find thein^lves competent to do «|iustic^ 
to so exteiidie^ m undertaking. 
. One misfoiftaqf under which schoolmasters 
4#x>ur,is thia want of power to cari^ into effect 
%\\eix owtt improved ideas: thej ar^ conse- 
qu?9^1J7 ui^aUbe to perform, to their full extent, 
%\\^U di^ty (oward their pupils. How, then, 
i^ may r^sonabiy be enquired, are they tq 
carry into practice a plan of extended empire, 
wh^U theif means are obvio^fly disproportioped 
tQ their pre^pt limited undertakings ? 

It is. to be hoped,^^ that &|uch as arq tempted 
by the app^wnt brilliancy of the scheme^ may, 
W ]^flif»i\m, Ue iqduc^ to employ the talent^ 
4nd m^ns they possess;, in bringing one disr- 
trict into a state of improved, if not perfipct qul- 
tivfttiga- 

This gradiial introdiiption of present an^ 
practicable improvement, will be the mos^ 
^SbctuaL means of leading, at a future timei to 
the acoomplishment of undertakings more pro- 
IKurtloned to the wishes of those who are ^- 
sirou^i of employing their ppwers upon a wider 
scene of action. 

PajiaQts who have beep eng^ed ip pi^y^tp 
G 2 
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Pestalozzian education^ must feel so deeply in* 
terested in the continuation of the system, that 
it is presumed they will not consider it as ir- 
relevant, should a few additional hints be ven^ 
tured, on the possibility of still further improve- 
ment in public education being effected. The 
science of education, it is presumed, might be 
still further advanced, could heads of establish* 
ments be induced, more than at present is the 
case, to adopt the principle of union : division 
of schools, union of heads. 

It must be confessed, that the conductors of 
schools are under many and great disadvan- 
tages, from the circumstance of their insulat- 
ed position. The union of two or more 
conductors would prove highly beneficial, in 
various points ; not only on account of the sjm* 
pathy and pleasure arising to the parties them- 
jBelves,and from the power which it would confer, 
of lessening mutual difficulties, and increasing 
mutual advantages ; but also, from the greater 
confidence which Parents would feel inclined to 
place in these establishments: confidence de- 
rived from the evident advantages such union 
would confer on their children; the superior 
means which it would afford for the introduc- 
tion of measures corresponding more with the 
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1«risbeS of Parents^ arid indispensable to the suc- 
cess of any attempt at improved education. 

This junction would afford facilities for pro-s 
curing a house and premises of a superior de- 
scription to those usually provided; premises suit- 
able and requisite to the all-important work of 
education; containing ample school and bed- 
room?^ hospital-roomSj tepid baths^ gymnasium^ 
work-shop, library, &c. It would enable conduc- 
tors to receive, and to do justice to a larger num* 
ber of pupils^and^ would require a smaller num- 
ber of assistants. In addition to each individual 
head contributing his own peculiar talent to the 
service^ the co-operation of two or more con: 
ductors would spread an influence of a siiperipr 
kind over the whole atmosphere of the esta- 
Uishment, and, should oiie be unavoidably ab- 
setit, engaged^ Or indisposed^ thef government of 
the school would not be entirely deli^ated to 
subordinate agents ; nor would the general in- 
terests of the pupils be liable, materially, to 
suffer from the casual interruption. 

In schobls for the rich, as at present con- 
stituted, the pupils, generally, neither ac- 
quire a stock of positive learning, nor (what 
is still more to be lamented) do they receive 
the preparation, the fundamental knowledge^ 
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-uhich woald enable them, effectually, to 
carry^ on their own edcication at a snbse^ 
qnent period: these evils are now so evi- 
dent, so acknowledged^ so much complained 
of, that the necessity for an improved sys- 
tem of education is the general theme. Woiild 
not the proposed division and junction, tend, 
in some decree, towards the attainment of sd 
desirable an object ? and is there not a pre- 
*habi1ity, that these alterations would be con- 
ducive to still more extended improvement? 
Would not hourly communication and ac* 
'tive co-operation with those engaged in the 
Barae duties, and with the same pupils; on- 
der&rtandittg and sharing each oth^'s cares, 
Ttnxieties, -labours, plans, and responsibili- 
ties;— ^would not this participation and this 
co^operdtion, infuse the life, the energy, the 
"power, the devotedness, which appear to be 
too^fr^quently wanting in a conductor, in bis 
firesent solitary condition ? 

The master, it is true, bestows daily a cer- 
tain portion of his time on the school-busi- 
i^^s; but does he concern himself, so mudh 
a& would be desirable, in general moral de* 
^elopmeitt } Does be receive pleasure from 
the society of his pupils, out of school- 
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hours? Does he bestow, pains, beyo&d 
BcbooMessons, in leading them to delight in 
intellectaal pursuits ; assisting tbeni in lay- 
ing up a store of ideas; training tbeoi to 
the profitable employment of leisure, in 
eiGitablisbing for them babits founded on 
•principle? Does be endeavour to inspire 
Hn ardent Jove of truth and rectitnde? 
Does be train them to reflection? Doe8 
he direct them to inward resources, and 
gradually introduce tfaem to the moat im- 
portant of all studies, tiie study of man, and 
the knowledge of God, and thus lay a solid 
foundation for future virtue and happiness. 
Do the finest decorations of a bouse which 
professes to be dedicated to education, oon- 
sist, in liis opinion, of articles contributing to 
the improvement and the rational enjoyment 
•of his pupils ; and in the various performances 
of the pupils themselves ? Is there in ahouse 
4naintained by the Parents, and dependent 
on them for support, one room only dismally 
devoted to lessons, and restraint, and re- 
buke ? or does the whole bouse present one 
cheerful scene, affording constant means for 
mental and moral cultivation ? All this is 
indispensable to the success that would 
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satisfy a heart conscientiously devoted to 
the cause— indispensable to the welfare of 
the pupils in after life. . 

Another point requiring reform is the in- 
fliction of corporal punishment, which is now 
said to be reserved for th^. children of the 
rich. Till this system be abandoned, with- 
out RESERVATION, it will be vain to expect 
moral improvement, rational habits, or dig- 
nified conduct among this class. That cor- 
poral punishment is. not essential to the go* 
vernment of a school for the rich, has been 
proved by conductors of large establish- 
ments— one containing 140 pupils. *'The 
plan has. now been in operation four years.. 
We catmot imagine any motive strong enough 
to force as back to the old practice." — ffazel- 
woody, 1622. *' Corporal punishments are 
abolished. This practice is equally degrad- 
ing to the scholar who suffers, and the master 
who inflicts punishment; and, I firmly be- 
lieve, has done more mischief to our classical 
schools, than any other causes whatever." — 
High School,. Edinburgh, containing between 
500 and 600 pupils*. 

* *■ It is strange that persons of quality, nice enough of 
their honour in other points, should suffer their children to 
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Parents who have performed their daty, . 
are more peculiarly sensible of the deficien- 
cies and ttie defects of existing establish- 
ments: they consequently feel more than 
common reluctance to entrust (he continu- 
ance of their children's education to schools 
as at present constituted. Tlie adoption of 
the measures recommended would, it may 
be hoped, render schools more effective ; be 
productive of results conducive to the good 
of all parties ; and prove highly gratifying to 
Parents, ^hose scruples and anxieties such 
arrangements would tend, in great mesH 
sure, to remove, by makidg schools more 
nearly resemble the parental abode: thus 

be whipped and abused by every one, whose understanding 
a little Greek and Latiii^ is the only title he has to the 
birchen sceptre, wherewith he tyrannizes like the abdicated 
Dionysius. 

*' Curtius tells us, that the power of scourging the children 
of the Macedonian nobility, resided only in their kings ; 
and a beating, even by their command, was looked upon to 
be so disgraceful, that Alexander the Great, for executing 
it, had almost paid his life, for satisfaction to the disgraced 
youth. 

. " But though our noblemen sometimes may indulge them 
this power, I wonder our Strabos should so willingly forfeit 
the favour and respect of their pupils in time to come.". 
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rivfndepiiig thetn more perftet repretentations 
-of parental education, instruction, superin^ 
tendencey and society. 

If it be admitted that union would prove 
beneficial, it is presumed that it will appear 
more peculiarly desirable among Pestalozzt- 
ans, who are so few in number, so jBiridely 
dispei^sed, and whose labours, in their pre- 
sent detached and insulated position, are 
•comparativdy little known and less appre- 
ciated. 

Could they be induced to unite on 
-brMd Christian and Pestalozzian principles; 
would they apply their united powers in the 
estabtishment of a school, in which tione but 
Pestalozzian education^taient should be al- 
lowed ; would fhey, in the spirit of ch&rity, 
instead of confining the knowledge which 
fhey may hare acquired of the Pestalozzian 
system to their own family :Or small esta- 
hlisha»ent, diffuse, by umoii aod exadople, its 
cheering inffluence on all ; would they con^ 
sent to resign the solitary throne, and to ad'^ 
tnit (not rivals) but co-adjutors — we might 
yatind^ilge the hoipe of .witnessing a Parent 
iPeJitfiilozzia«i establishme&t arise, op^n to 
the enquiry, the investigation, the improve* 
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merit of all who ^ere interested kwd enp^ed 
in the same important cause. If a model 
school be not shortly established, the small 
remnan^t of P^taJozzi's disciples will gradu- 
ally disappear from the scene, without bav- 
rtsg made an effort to isdpply their place by 
competent l^uccessors ; ttnd Ihe i^pread of the 
system may, by this dalpable supineness, be 
delayed to a distai>t brighter day; 

The Pesitalozzian spirit is not, Cfifttnotbe 
extinguished ; but it is so concealed, so 
smothered, so little brought to bear over the 
entire scene in establishments professitig It6 
be Pestalozzian, for want of co-operiation, 
tmion of talent, and mutual support, that it ii^ 
not surprising if it he generally considered 
as extinct ; or that the assertion should be 
made, that the Pestalozzian system has been 
tried and has failed. So far from failure, it 
is at this moment beginning to be practised, 
in a certain degree, hi some few of the new 
Infant-poor schools. The treatment, and the 
moraltraining, which children receive in some 
of the^e schools, present a delightful and 
heart-cheering contrast to that of former 
tinier. This improvement is Pestalozzian. 
Till his idieas and bis principles were in some 
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degree aoderstood, valued^ and publiehedV 
nothing of the kind was in existence. 

The foundation in these schools appears 
to be laid, as it should be, in moral culti- 
tration. Instead of endeavouring to correct 
evil habits^ and to instil good principles, 
through the medium of fear, severity, hasty 
punishment, and corporal chastisement, time 
and pains are bestowed on the heart. The 
Bible is the guide and the standard to which 
the children are referred. They are led to 
take part in their own education, instead of 
opposing it, (as under the old system,) and 
this most desirable object is attained by 
every look^ word, and action, convincing' 
them that their moral good and permanent 
happiness are the sole end in view : in short, 
by the teachers having become^ in some de- 
gree, acquainted with. Pestalozzian princi- 
ples, and by having become at length con- 
vinced that education deserves to take pre- 
cedence of instruction. 

Pestalozzi says, that *' public education is 
only of value, inasmuch as it resembles pri- 
vate ; and that the striking advantages of the 
latter, ought to be transferred to the former. 
Every system of education which is not 
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founded on the combination of domestic re^ 
lations, tends, in my opinion, to vilify the man. 
Jjike the anxious mother, who unceasingly 
observes her child, and reads in his counter 
nance all the changes of bis sauI, the in<^ 
structor ought to be impressed, in some de-r 
gree, with maternal anxiety : he ought to live 
among his pupils, as he would in the bosom 
of his own family," 
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Xt is generally acknowledged that the whole 
of Life is materially influenced by the training 
and instruction received in youth; that it takes 
its colour, in great measure, from the combina- 
tion of physical, intellectual, and moral causes 
to which we have been early and constantly 
exposed. Education is therefore a subject which 
cannot but appear highly important and inte- 
resting, to all who are desirous of seeing the 
hitherto-slumbering faculties of the generality 
of the human race awakened, the divine gift of 
reason developed and excited, and by these 
means a progressive univerml amelioration of 
the condition of man take place. 



The basis upon which this great work must 
be founded, and upon which the final success 
qfaU instruction necessarily depends, is, accord- 
ing to Pestalozzi, Faith and Love. 
. True and sublime as this idea is, education, 
so far from having been hitherto founded on 
this principle, has been conducted in a spirit 
directly opposed to it; consequentlj it has 
proved neither rational nor beneficial. 

Pestalozzi in his writings, and in his con- 
versation, strongly condemns the neglect, the 
carelessness with which children are treated in 
the infant state. He says, that from the earliest 
age, children must no longer be considered as a 
burden, no longer be disregarded ; but that they 
must bcv considered as beings holding a high 
rank in the creation, beings endowed with the 
heavenly spark of reason, which must be watch- 
ed, fostered and nourished, till it becomes a 
bright and cheerful flame, diffusing light and 
warmth on all around. 

This salutary effect can only be produced by 
bestowing on the Infant the assiduous care, the 
unremitting^ attention, the tender, enlightened 
love, to which he is by birth entitled. The 
foundation, the ground-work of rational Educa- 
tion must be laid in the fire-side, or domestic 



circle, under the sweet and beneficial influence 
of Faith and Love. 

Here true development must begin; here 
the child is to be made susceptible of all fur- 
ther progress ; here he is to be prepared for 
the future power of acquiring knowledge, in 
all its varied branches. But this preparation 
requires a peculiar treatment, and, above all, 
the watchful, unwearied, and tender care of 
the Mother. 

Pestalozzi particulariy insists upon and at- 
taches the highest importance to that sort of 
rational cultivation, which every well-regulated 
domestic circle is capable of producing. He 
says : ** After a life spent in the most minute 
researches, and in the most careful examination 
of elementary principles, I am convinced, that 
the system of Faith and Love will nowhere 
so perfectly succeed, or be so well executed, as 
among the members of a private family ; the 
domestic circle containing elements essentially 
and admirably calculated to produce the neces- 
sary development of the innate faculties. 

** The mutual dependence, the wants, the 
sympathies, the relations of the domestic union, 
are the sacred elements of all the moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical activity of man ; and thus 



become the basis of all that he ought to learn, 
to understand, and to execute. 

" The reciprocal Love, Faith, and confi- 
dence, which unite the members of the family, 
Father, Mother, and Children, are the divine 
means by which the development of the facul- 
ties are made to advance in the harmony and 
equilibrium which are necessary to give chil- 
dren those religious and moral feelings, which 
can alone ensure to them the true and durable 
blessings of intellectual enjoyment* 

" According to these views, I feel convinced, 
that the whole success of education depends on 
Vtie good state of the family circle. I am> at 
the same time^ aware that the spirit and man- 
ners of the age have so perverted the condition 
of iNrivate society, that the generality of Pa- 
rents and other members of the family are 
nearly destitute of those moral qualities and 
tnental acquirements, of that manual dexte- 
rity, of that knowledge and that aj^tude to 
apply their knowledge, which is indispensably 
requisite, to enable theni to profit by the ad- 
vantages which the domestic circle presents, for 
the cultivation and instruction of their chil- 
dren. 

•* I therefore consider it of the utmost con- 



sequence, ^t we search atkentivelj, investi- 
gate fMrofoundly^ and bring into active opera- 
tion; every means likely to inspire Parents 
with a sense of their duty, and of its import- 
ance to the whole human race ; and that we 
endeavour to excite in them the wish, and be- 
stow upon them the ability, to take advantage 
of the well-adapted, powerful, and precious aid 
which their united circle offers, for the develop^ 
ment of the powers of their children; and by 
these means render themselves capable of exer^ 
ciaii^ over them that enlightened, solid, and 
permanent influence, so indispensable to their 
cultivation. 

^^ It therefore becomes essential to render all 
elementary means of spiritual, intellectu^, and 
mechanical cultivation, in their whole extent, 
aqd in all their branches, so simple and easy, 
as to make them applicable even in the domes- 
tic circle of the poorest classes ; and to intro- 
duce them into the sanctuary of Faith and 
Love ; which in the narrow circle of Father, 
Mother, and Children, has been assigned and 
secured to all mankind, from the beginning, 
by God himself. 

*' I perceive that it is impossible to attain 
this end, without founding the means of popular 
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culture and instruction, upon a basis which can- 
not be laid otherwise than in a prt^ound'ex- 
amination qfman. Without such an investiga- 
tion, and such a basis, all is darkness. 

^* I am convinced that it is only by such 
study that we can hope to succeed in arriving 
at the true means of instruction ; it is the only 
way by which we shall discover how to con- 
duct a child to such a point of interior, moral 
and intellectual perfection, that he shall become 
not only capable of teaching his brothers, sis- 
ters, and companions, but also of communi- 
cating to them his knowledge in the same de- 
gree of perfection in which he acquired it. This 
is the true and only method of arriving at com- 
plete development ; the only means calculated 
to afford hopes of directing the powers belitow- 
ed upon man to their true end; it is the only 
possible means of rendering knowledge uni- 
versal, of making man acquainted with him- 
self, and of placing him in permanent peace, 
happiness, and prosperity." 

If the mode of instruction be not such as to 
combine the powers of hand, head, and 
heart; if one be exercised and strengthen- 
ed, while the others are suffered to lie dor- 
mant) to remain neglected, instruction can 
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never be productive of real interior cultivation^ 
but only of exterior mechanical discipline; 
which may possibly form a clever man, but can 
never lead to that true and genuine humanity 
which is the fruit only of judicious cultivation, 
where the threefold powers have been harmo- 
niously treated, but in such, manner as to allow 
the HEART always to rule the head and hand« 
What value can be attached to the highest de- 
gree of perfection in any art or science, if its 
possessor be destitute of those sentiments of 
humanity, which alone distinguish man from 
the brute creation? What title to merit or 
esteem can the most accomplished artist, or the 
greatest literary character claim, whose heart 
has been neglected, and who, with all his 
boasted skill or knowledge, may stand (to use 
the words of Pestalozzi himself) as a wild 
beast in the midst of his fellow-creatures * ? 

Pestalozzi earnestly and warmly entreats 
Parents and Instructors to lead the Child, bf/ 
their own conduct towards him, to what he 



* '^ It is to be regretted, that in an age which boasts, 
and not always unjustly, of its improvements, that no 
greater advances have been made from words to science, 
from science to morals, and from morails to religion !*' 
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terms an internal intuition, or a spontaneous 
feeling of gratitude, confidencje, and 
love; and thus to bring forth to religious 
feelings the germs that lie within him. Genuine 
religion is a sentiment of gratitude, confidence, 
and love towards God our heavenly Father, 
which antecedently manifests itself towards 
earthly parents. 

Through the care, the tenderness, the love 
of his Mother, the child arrives at a conscious- 
ness o{ himself, as it were, by intuition. He is 
necessarily led to the conclusion, "They care 
for ine : they love me : I am something.*' He 
first recognises himself in the brightest mirror, 
the love-speaking eye of the Mother. 

An intuition or perception of the manner in 
which human kind manifests itself towards 
the child, through its true and active repre* 
sentative, the Mother, is the essential and only 
foundation for exciting the powers of the 
HEART ; without which its development is un- 
attainable. He who had never experienced 
the tender care and loving- kindness of a human 
being, would be as void of feelings and affections, 
as if he possessed no hearl. 

We cannot but remark under what a lovely 
image human kind is exhibited ta the child by 
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God; what a pleasing rq^resentative of his 
species is assigned to him ; and in what an in- 
teresting point of view God's universal family 
- is made to appear to him. 

It is in the power of a Mother to exercise 
so beneficial an influence over her child, as to 
be every thing to him : on the o^her band, the 
immediate link connecting man with the spi- 
ritual world is wanting, when his Mother 
either neglects him, or leads him astray : when 
his Mother is to him — no Mother. 

Hence arises the melancholy sight of so 
many^ even of the great and rich, and highly 
accomplished and instructed in all the refine- 
ments of life, having had pains bestowed' upon 
them in every direction, except in the cultiva- 
tion oif the HEART; shining as heroes, as 
politicians, as legislators, as rulers, but not as 
Men. 

It is through the MOTHER, through true 
maternal Love only, that man becomes Mak. 

The intuition of his Mother's kind and bene- 
volent treatment, creates in him the dements 
adapted for the higher cultivation of the 
heart ; «?&. Faith, Love, and Gratitude, 
constituting the original and essential qualities 
oi^ his spiritual nature. 
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The child, according to his internal organi- 
zation, will and must be inspired with Faith, 
Love, and Gratitude, provided the Mother 
prove, in the true sense of the word, a JMother 
to him : he will and must be so, as long as 
she continues to act the part of a^ kind Mother, 
or as long as any other will act in the true 
spirit of a Mother towards him, should Provi- 
dence or imperious necessity ordain such -^a 
change. 

Love, Faith, and Gratitude are the 
only really existing good in the heart of the 
child ; the innate germs, which, when suitably 
developed, will elevate him to morality, and to 
the invisible kingdom of God. Through these 
alone he is led to a spontaneous resolution to- 
submit to the moral law, agreeably to the will 
of him who has excited his Faith, Love, and 
Gratitude. Without these roots of morality 
and religion, the moral law and religious know- 
ledge remain subjects of speculation, of dis- 
cussion, of. writing, and of disputation only ; 
destitute of that genial warmth of heart, of 
that vital influence on the thoughts and actions, 
which can alone render them acceptable in the 
sight of an all-perfect Being. 
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Reason only rec(^ises and admits the ex- 
istence of God, and of whatever is divine, after 
it has been highly cultivated; and only then 
admits it in the same manner as it admits any 
other moral truth. But the heart of the 
spiritually awakened man conceives and em- 
braces God and things divine, as indispensably 
necessary. It conceives him through itself; 
and the child is inspired with a filial heart to- 
wards God, from the moment he is represented 
as the kind, benevolent Father of all mankind, 
and certainly comprehends him, as far as man 
can comprehend God. 

Religious cultivation, therefore, as long as it 
is elementary, has nothing to do with the un- 
derstanding, but must confine itself to the 

HEART. 

If proper care be taken to develop the germs 
of the heart, man becomes established in Re- 
ligion and Morality; and the road is opened 
which leads to the intuition of the spiritual 
world. 

It is not the cultivated mind, the profound 
understanding, but the pure heart only that can 
behold God. 

If any man seemeih to he wise in this 
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vHisrld he must became a /ool, that he may be 
mse*. 

The effects produced on the cUld, by ob- 
servii^ the Mother act as a representative of 
his species, are also twofold. He percetves the 
Mother as a being acting for him, and at the 
same time overflowing with kindness and be- 
nevolence. 

By this diffusion of benevolence, she becomes 
to him an object of the highest enjoyment In 
her and through her he perceives himself pro- 
vided for, and she receives hb thanks by his 
looks and actions; by his twining round her 
and dinging to her in the fondest manner, and 
in preference to any other. 
. His^^i^^ must be awakened, his sym* 
pathy must be excited, his heart must be 
warmed ; but only through the kind attention, 
the benevolent treatment which he constantly 
experiences. 

As a being that acts for him, the child be- 
holds in the Mother a ruling power, on which 
he entirely depends, and to which he will and 

* It is virtue, direct virtue, which is the hard and 
valuable part of education, and to which all other consider- 
ations and accomplishments should be postponed.— 'Zxxr^e. 
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does submit. He sutgects his will and his 
actions to her person, in which he perceives a 
higher or ruling law, as if it were personified : 
he begins and tries to do, with a witting tnind, 
what he conceives to be his duty. He beholds 
in his Mother much more than what he is him- 
self, something superior, of a higher nature, 
inconceivable to him, though evidently always 
solicitous for and tending towards his welfkre. 
Thus, hitherto unknown and obscure ideas of a 
higher, all-powerful and benevolent Being are 
awakened, and gradually rise to life within 
him. 

His submission assumes the character of an 
unfeigned and affectionate veneration : in a 
word, his filial love ishews itself as the first 
germ of religion. The effects which this treat- 
ment of the Mother produces on the heart of 
the child, are therefore moral and religious at , 
the same time. 

Tlie sensual perception of her acting leads to 
reflections of a spiritual nature. In the same 
manner as she brings him, through Love, Faith, 
and Gratitude, to obedience and submission, so 
also is she careful to give to these sentiments a 
higher turn, by directing them towards what- 
ever is spiritual and divine. Thus it is clearly 
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proved that moral education, as long as it re- 
mains elementary, limits itself to the worlc,of 
leading the child through the great funda- 
mental principle of Love, Faith, and Grati- 
tude, to obedience and self-dominion. 

Without these sentiments, obedience and 
self-dominion are apts destitute of all morality. 

Obedience, the fruit of fear or selfishness, is 
only a brutish act. 

Obedience produced by the terror of a higher, 
over-awing power only, not originating in Love 
towards Parents and Instructors, is a foe to in- 
nocence, to liberty, and to whatever is sacred in 
human nature. 

The child becomes morally corrupted; he 
becomes ungovernable, and averse to his duty, 
from the absence of love towards him who sug- 
gests it. 

Moral cultivation, therefore, embraces three 
essential parts. 

Obedience, originating in Love, Faith, 
and Gratitude : Self-dominion, obtained 
by the same means : Self-examination, in 
thoughts, words, and actions. 

Elementary religious cultivation is attained 
when it directs the filial faith and gratitude 
of the pupil towards the invisible Being, 
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towards God, the Creator, just Ruler, and ten- 
der Parent of all. 

The manner in which these sentiments are 
to be directed, is shewn in the Gospel. 

There, where Christianity sheds its blessings, 
and through Christianity alone, is a pure and 
perfect elementary cultivation attainable. In' 
religious cultivation. Love, Faith, and Grati- 
tude should be kindled within the child by the 
divine spark of Love which the Creator him- 
self has imparted to human nature. All our 
sentiments and actions are unprofitable, unless 
they are the result of a pure love to God. But 
where can the child behold a perfect pattern ; 
one whose sentiments and actions are influ- 
enced by pure love to God ? Neither in him- 
self, nor in others, but only in the Gospel. It 
is the Gospel which brings to the child's in- 
tuition an example of perfect Love, in the per^ 
son of Christ. In Him alone, in his Love, 
Faith, and Gratitude ; in his voluntary sacrifice 
and atonement; in an obedience towards the 
Father, which did not oppose even the death 
of the cross in his twofold nature ; in all his 
varied relations, Christ appears as a perfect 
pattern of love, the only model worthy of imi- 
tation. In him the child beholds the tender, 

B 
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compassionate Parent, the liberal benefactor of 
man ; and hence his heart is filled with senti- 
ments of love, faith, and gratitude towards our 
blessed Saviour, in the same manner as it was 
first inspired with these sentiments towards the 
Mother. Christ appears to him the same in 
respect to the universal, as the Mother does in 
respect to her individual family. Through 
Him the child's love, faith, and gratitude are 
gradually directed towards the invisible, eter- 
nal, and universal Father, in the same manner 
as, through the Mother, the child's love was 
previously turned towards his earthly Father. 

No man knoweth the Father hut the Sony 
and he to whom the Son ivill reveal him. 

No man cometh to the Father but hy me. 



CONVERSATION I. 

Mother, My dear <;hild, it is my most 
earnest desire, and the wish nearest to my 
heart, that you should become truly happy on 
earth, and enjoy hereafter the blessings which 
are prepered for the good in heaven. But 
without religion, my dear child, no one can 
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expect to attain either of these blessings. Were 
he possessed of riches, rank, knowledge, friends^ 
and all earthlj^ goods, he could not, without 
i*eligionj e^Qy either tranquillity of mind dur- 
ing t|ie 8€^on of youth, health and prosperity, 
nor peace and hope in that awful hour when 
death shall call him hence. But, my dear 
child^.yirhat.do you think that religion is, or in 
what do you think it consists ? 

Child. I do not know. 
. Mother. Well then, I will tell you. Religion 
is.thQ manner of worshipping and. of serving 
Qod^ so ^s to please him. You have often heard 
of God? 

Child. Yes, very often. 

Mother. But who then is this great Being, 
or God, whom we should worship ? Of Him, 
the invisible, you will not, for the present, be 
aMc to learn or to comprehend all that is ne- 
cessary to know; but you may acquire so much 
knowledge of him as to become a good, wise, 
apd happy child. 

What do you think, my dear child, of this 
house, or of this table ? Do you believe that 
either of them was formed or produced by 
themselves, without the aid or interference of 
any one ? 

B 2 
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Child. No; they were made by some- 
body. 

Mother. But from whence come the trees 
you see in the gardens, or in the forest ? from^ 
whence the various kinds of fruit, vegetables, 
mid herbs, and the corn of the field ? 

ChUd. They grow out of the earth. 

Mother. But is then this earth itself a 
living creature ? 

ChUd. No ; I cannot believe it. 

Mother. Well then, the earth has no life : 
it does not feel or perceive any thing which 
may occur in or upon it; therefore it must 
have been made by some one. Don't you 
think so? 

C^ild. Yes. 
' Mother. You are right. Now then, my dear 
child, we call Him who has made the earth, 
and the sun, and all the heavenly bodies which 
you see shine by night and adorn the ' vast ex- 
panse of heaven, Hira we call God, our Creator, 
and the Preserver of all. You have lived asr 
yet but a few yeai^ on this earth, but have you 
not enjoyed many good things during that 
time ? 

Ckild. Oh! yes. 

Mother. And what ? 
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ChUd. I have enjoyed good food, warm 
clothing, comfortable sleep, nice fruit, and 
sweet flowers. 

Mother. But irom whom have you received 
all these ? 

ChUd. From God, who created the earth 
^nd every thing on it. 

Mother. Do you not love your Papa and 
Mamma, or those who do you good, and from 
whom you receive benefit ? 

ChUd. Yes, I love them with all my 
. heart. 

Mother. O ray child, if you love your 
parents, and those who do you good, how much 
more ought you to love God, who gives you, in 
abundance, of all good things ; who preserves 
your parents, and enables them to supply you 
with whatever you want ; who restores you to 
health when you are sick; who provides you 
with food and raiment ; who gives you enjoy* 
ments and pleasures during the day, and sweet, 
tranquil sleep during the night; who guards 
you from a thousand dangers that surround and 
threaten you when you are least aware of them. 
O come then, let us worship this kind and good 
God, and, with a grateful heart, thank him for 
his innumerable blessings ! 
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We thank thee, kind Father of all, for the 
manifold blessings Thou hast bestowed upon 
us ; for food and raiment ; for the many happy 
days we have hitherto enjoyed. We acknow* 
ledge, with a sorrowful heart, that we are un- 
worthy of thy never-ceasing love and kindness 
towards us ; but we will endeavour, henceforth, 
to act according to Thy will, and to do what is 
pleasing in Thy sight. Assist us, good God, in 
fulfilling these our sincere desires and pro*- 
mises ; and help us, that we may become each 
day wiser and better, and thus prepare us for 
the joys of heaven, which Thou hast promised to 
all Thy good and obedient children. Amen ! 

Acts of the Apostles, xiv. 1 7. God has not left 
himself without witness, in that he did good, 
and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful sea- 
sons, filling our hearts with food and gladness. 



CONVERSATION 11. 

Mother. My dear child, did you ever obr 
serve or take notice of the Sun, the Moon, and 
the Stars ? 

Child. Yes. 
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Mother. But do you know what these 
things are? AH those innumerable bodies, 
which we see by night, when the sky is clear 
and serene, are bodies as large, and most of 
them many thousand times larger, than our 
earth,, and are, like our earth, lifeless or in- 
animate. All these have been likewise created 
by Gcod, of whom we spoke, and to whom we 
prajired; yesterday. But how and in what man- 
ner did he create them? He desired, he 
willed, that they should be, and behold! they 
were. 

Child. But was there nothing before heaven 
and earth were created ? 

Mother. Ko, nothing but God. Should you 
not like to know in what manner heaven and 
earth were created? Do you perceive the 
small dust on the ground, and do you know 
what air, water, and fire are ? 
. Child. Oh, yes! 

Mother. When God intended to create this 
world^lor the universe, he first created or pro- 
duced those things which we call earth, air, 
water, and fire ; and these were all mixed to- 
gether, or they formed what is called a chaos. 
He then ordained, on the first day, that the 
fire and the light should separate from this 
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chaos» or mingled mass, in order that there 
might be light. On the second day he sepa- 
rated the waters which were above in the 
clouds, or above the firmament, from those 
which were below and surrounded the earth ; 
and thus arose the air in which we live,, and 
which we breathe. But as yet the earth was 
entirely sun^ounded by water. Therefore, on 
the third day, God ordained that the waters 
should collect in great and deep reservoirs, 
which are called seas, lakes, and rivers, so 
that the earth became dry land ; and on this 
dry land he caused grass, herbs, and trees to 
grow. On the fourth day he created a large 
shining body; namely, the sun : after this, the 
moon and many thousands of stars. On the 
fifth day God created fishes to live in the 
water, and birds to live in the air. On the 
sixth day God created all the other animals 
and Hying creatures, cattle, and creeping things ; 
and last of all he created Adam the .first man, 

and Eve the first woman. Thus the world was 

< •> 

created in six days. 

Child. But who assisted God in. making all 
these things ? 

Mother. Nobody: he alone created all 
things. 
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Child. And with what did he create them ? 

Mother. By the power of his word. He 
commands, he bids that a thing shall be» and 
behold it is. If God this moment wished to 
form a man from a piece of earth, it would be 
done immediately : solely by his will and his 
command has every thing been created. 

ChUd. Oh ! this is surprising. 

Mother. Yes, my dear child, you may well 
say so : it is really surprising and beyond our 
conception. Let us therefore altogether praise, 
and often pray to him and worship him. 

Marvellous are Thy works, Almighty Creator 
of all thiiigs ! Heaven and earth came forth 
and arose by Thy mighty word and command. 
Whatever Thou wilt, is done in an instant, in 
the twinkling of an eye! Oh! how can I 
worthily minify Thee, great and Almighty 
Being; how can my heart suflSciently praise 
Thee ! I beseech Thee, O God, enlighten and 
clear up my understanding, that I may rightly 
know Thee, and devoutly proclaim Thy praise! 
Amen. 

Psalm xix. 1. The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament sheweth his 
handy work. Day unto day uttereth speech, 
find night unto night sheweth knowledge. 
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Hebrews, xi. 3. Through faith we under- 
stand that the worlds were framed by the word 
of God, so that things which are seen were not 
made of things which do appear. 



CONVERSATION III. 

Mother, If a man were able to build in a 
few days, without assistance, a large hoi^, 
Would you not think him a very strong and 
powerful man ? 

Child. Yes, indeed, he would be very strong. 

Mother. What then do you think of the 
power of God, who in the space of six days 
created heaven and earth, with every creature 
thereon ? 

Child. His power must be very great. 

Mother. If a man could lift with his hand 
the church, or a high mountain, and hold it up, 
would he not be thought exceedingly strong ?. > 

Child. Surely no man is able to do that. 

Mother. Well then, my dear child, the earth 
is many thousand times larger than the largest 
mountain, nay, many thousand times larger than 
all the land within the reach of your eyes, and 
yet it is supported by the Almighty power of 
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God, so that it cannot fall. The sun, which ap- 
pears to you so small, is ten hundred thousand, 
or a million times larger 4;haii<the earth. Some 
of the stars^ which seemingly are not bigger thaa 
a. glimmeriiig light, are nearly. as lai^e, and 
most of them far lai^r than oiir earth. And oU 
these have been created by God, aiid isuspended 
in the vast expanse of heaven. He holds and 
sustains them, that they do not fall nor decay. 
What^ immense power must he possess who 
can perform such things ! Should such an all- 
powerful Being not be able to do any thing that 
exceeds allJiuman strength and comprehension ? 

Child. No doubt but he can do and per- 
form every thing. 

Mother. Ought we not, therefore, to depend 
upon arid confide in the assistance of such an 
alI-po\f6rful Gk)d? 

Cbil^. Yes, surely. j , 

'Mother. . Ought we not, on. the other hand^ 
tp^ibe afraid of giving offence to. such an 
almighty Being? Could he not employ his 
power against us ? 

Child. Yes, certainly ; -and from henceforth 
I will be careful not to affend God, and willing- 
ly try to do whatever pleases him- 

Mother^ May the all-powerful God strengthen 
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you to accomplish these praiseworthy inten- 
tions, and enable you to fulfil what you have 
promised before him. For this end keep always 
in your mind the words which God spoke to 
Abraham, (Genesis xvii. 1,) I am the Air 
mighty God ; walk before me and be thou per- 
fect. Psalm xxxiii. 8, 9- Psalm cxv. 3. 
Luke, i. 87. 



CONVERSATION IV. 

Mother. Of what, my dear child, was the 
body of the first man formed ? 

Child, Of earth ; but in what manner was 
this contrived ? 

Mother. Like every other created thing, at 
the command of God, and by his great power. 
God wished that from a piece of clay, a hu- 
man body should arise, and behold it was done ! 
But tell me, my good child, are you in any 
way acquainted with your body and its won- 
derful structure ? 

Child. No, I know very little about it. 

Mother. Do not you think that thpse men 
who cannot see, are deprived of a great bless^ 
ing, and that they are much to be pitied? 
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Child. O, yes ! they certainly are so. 

Mother. And if a man could not only not 
see, but likewise not hear, would he not be 
very miserable ? 

Child. He would be so indeed. 

Mother. What great benefit then do you 
enjoy in regard to your body ? 

Child. That I can see and hear. 

Mother. Is not ripe fruit pleasant to the 
taste? 

Chad. Yes. 

Mother. Does not a rose or a hyacinth 
spread a very agreeable and fragrant smell ? 

Child. Very. 

Mother. Is not the enjoyment of the plea- 
sant taste of food, and the fragrant smell of 
flowers, a great benefit which you have receiv- 
ed from God ? 

Child. Indeed this is a real 'benefit of our 
kind God. 

Mother. You can then see, hear, smell, and 
taste. But if you had no hands, would you be 
able to work, to take food, or to perform any 
thing useful ? 

Child. No, not much. 

Mother. Your hands, therefore, with which 
you can touch, feel, and handle things, are one 
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of the many goods which God has given you. 
Oh then» my dear child, beware of ever mis- 
using your hands^ but always employ them to 
some good and useful purposel . The sense of 
feeling, however, extends throughout your 
whole body. With your eyes only you can 
see ; with your ears only you can hear ; but 
with your hands, with your feet, with your 
whole body you can feel. But do not you 
think there must be something within you that 
sees, hears, smells, tastes, and feels. 

Child. Yes. 

Mother. That something within you whidi 
sees me, which hears my words, with' which 
you learn, With which you comprehend your 
parents and masters, and with which you re*- 
flect» is called the Swl; this, your soul, sees 
through the eyes, hears through the ears, learns 
and reflects. Do you understand me when I 
speak ? 

Chad. Yes. 
' Mother. Hence you have an understanding. 
If some one promises you a.godd thing, do 
not you wish it to be given to you?. \ 

Child. Indeed I do. 

Mother. This power to desire what is good, 
to choose and to demand, is called the W^. 
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Besides this, you can by means of your M^ 
mory retain what you learn. What powers or 
faculties, therefiore, is your soul endowed 
with ? 

Child,. It is endowed witli understanding, 
will, and memory* 

Mother. If you receive from yoiir parents 
or friends a fine present, does it not give you 
joy OT pleasure ? 

Child, Certainly, it does. 

Mother. And do not you feel an inward 
satisfaction, when you are aware that your pa- 
rents love you and yau love them in return ? 

Child. Indeed, nothing is more pleasing to 
me. ... 

Mother. Thus, as you have already said* 
several pleasing and agreeable feelings, as joy, 
lovie, gratitude, &c. may arise in your soul. 
NoW'then consider .well, and often think witb 
a grateful heart,.Jiow .many useful and ngreer 
able powers^ both of soul .and. body, God has 
bestowed upon you. You behold with your 
«yes a thousand .good things which God daily 
prepares for. you.. and for all; you hear with 
your ears the 'discourse of men, by which you 
are instmcted, and may become a useful mem- 
ber of. society ; you possess the power <tf tasting 
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and smelling, that you may enjoy eating and 
drinking, and take delight in many other 
objects of nature. With your hands you can 
provide for yourself, put on your clothes, take 
food, work, and preserve yourself against dan- 
gers; and what is of still greater value, my 
dear child, Gk>d has given you the faculty of 
speech, by which you are enabled to converse 
with men, to pray to God, and to procure for 
yourself innumerable comforts and blessings. 
Oh ! how manifold are the gifts of Gk>d, which 
you have received for the benefit of you body : 
and your soul is a good which exceeds every 
other gift ; the importance of which no words 
can express. Consider the beasts of the field, 
they have no reason, and therefore they wan- 
der about without thought and reflection, and 
are placed under the dominion gf man. But 
God has endowed you with the power of rea- 
son, by which you can provide for yourself, 
and acquire a knowledge of God, in order to 
love and to adore him. 

O merciful God! I thank thee, that thou 
hast so wonderfully, made me ; that thou hast 
given me eyes and ears, endowed me with 
reason and senses, and that thou kindly pre- 
servest them. Accept my praise of thy infinite 
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Wisdom, and m^ thanks for thy tender love. 
I hope to worship and to serve Thee from 
henceforth with body and soul. May the re- 
membrance of Thy kindness be always' alive 
within me, and induce me to become a good 
and obedient child. I will endeavour that my 
conduct from this day shall be such as to shew 
that I love Thee with all my heart, and my 
dear Parents after Thee. 

Genesis t ii. 7* And the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breath- 
ed into his nostrils the breath of life ; and he 
became a living soul. 

Johf X. 8, 11. Thine hands have made me, 
and fashioned me together round about. Thou 
hast clothed me with skin and flesh, and hast 
fenced me with bones and sinews. 

Psalm cxxxix, 14. I will praise thee ; for I 
am fearfully and wonderfully made : marvellous 
are thy works; and that my soul knoweth right 
well. 



CONVERSATION V. 

Mother. You have lived but a few years 
in this world, my dear child. Pray, why did 
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you hot make your appearance sooner among 
mankind ? 

Child. Indeed I cannot tell. 

Mother. Did it then not depend on you, 
when and where you should be born ? 

Child. No. 

Mother. And how long are you to live ? 

Child. That I do not know either. 

Mother. You are right, my dear child ; for 
many die in the flower of youth, and many 
grown-up persons Would fain prolong their lives 
to a more distant period, yet they must die. 
If this then be really the case, I suppose men 
are not capable of preserving themselves ? 

Child. No, otherwise thiey would prolong 
their lives according to their own pleasure. 

Mother. Are the beasts of the field and 
other kinds of animals able to preserve them- 
selves by their own power ? 

Child. I cannot believe it. 

Mother. You are quite correct. But is the 
earth endowed with understanding ? 

Child. No. 

Mother. The earth then |ias not the power 
of preserving itself either? 

ChUd. No, no more than it was able t^ 
ereate itself. 
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. Mother. Thus, my dear child, it is. with all 
men and things that have been created : thej do 
not preserve themselves, anj more than they 
have created themselves. It depends entirely 
on God, Fbien they are to come forth, how 
long tliey are to exist, and in what manner 
they are to live and die. If within the space 
of scmie years it did not rain, would not all 
plants, herbs, &c. dry up and wither ? 

CMM^ Surely th^ey would. 

Mother. If the sun did not warm the earth, 
would not every thing be benumbed with cold ? 

CMtd. Certainly it would. 

Mother. Not only benumbed ; but what is 
Worse, the earth would be quite infertile, pro- 
ducing neither plants nor herbs; for the sun 
causes by its heat, the seeds to germinate and 
to spring up, the trees to bring forth leaves and 
blossoms, and the corn and all other fruits to 
ripen. But is it within the power of man to 
make the sun rise, or to cause rain, or to bring 
about the beneficial change of the seasons \ 

ChiM>. No; no man is capable of such 
things. 

Mother. Thus Jt is with most things in the 
world; they come forth, they happen whether 
men interfere or not; whether they employ 
c a 
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their powers in aid of, or in opposition to thent^ 
God it is who arranges and disposes every 
thing as he pleases ; wJio directs the course of 
the stars, who gives sunshine and rain, who 
dauses some men to die and others to be born; 
To you also, my child, God has imparted life; 
it is he who preserves your body, who brings 
f(Srth out of the earth meat and drink for you, 
who keeps you from sickness and preserves you 
alive. Oh then, my dear child, try by air means 
to. please this kind and good God, particularly 
by being obedient and diligent. Regard every 
good thing you enjoy as a gift from his hands. 
Give thanks to him with a cheerful mind; 
love hitti, and strive to keep yourself from all 
evil ; and by so doing, his providence will watch 
over you, and he will be your Father, when it 
pleases him to deprive you of your earthly Pa- 
rents- 

Acts, xvii. 24—28. God that made the 
world, and all things therein, seeing that he is 
Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not 'in 
temples made with hands ; Neither is worship- 
ped with men's hands, as though he wanted 
any thing, seeing he giveth to. all life, and 
breath, and all things ; And hath made of one 
blood aH nations of men, for to dwell on iall the 
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face of the earth, and hath determined the 
times before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation ; That they should seek the Lordi if 
haply they might feel after him, and find 
him, though he be not far from every one of 
us : For in faim we live, and move, and have 
our being. 

Matthew, vi. 26—30. Behold the fowls of 
the air: for they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns ; yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better 
than they P Which of you by taking thought 
can add one cubit unto his stature ? And why 
take ye thought for raiment? Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, 
neither do they spin : And yet I say unto you, 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God 
so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall 
he not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith? 
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CONVERSATION VL 

Mother. Who is it then, my dear child, 
that preserves you ? 

Child. God» our kind Father, 

Mother* Then God must needs be with 
you : do not you think so ? 

Child. Indeed I cannot tell. 

Mother* Can you do or perform any thing 
in the house, when you are not within ? 

Child. No. 

Mother. Can you walk in the street when 
you are not in the street ? 

Child. No. 

Mother. Then a man can do nothing where 
he is not : do you mean to say so ? 

Child. Yes, when a man is absent, there he 
can do nothing. 

Mother. Consequently, where a mail . is 
working or doing something, he must be pre- 
sent t is it not so ? 

Child. Yes. 

Mother. Then it follows, that wherever 
God doeth something, he must be present. 
Now, he preserves, as you know ahcrady, the 
sun, the mOon, the earth, men, the beasts, and 
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all things whatsoever : where, or in what place 
then is God ? 

Child. God must be every where. 

Mother. Yes, my dear child, so he is in- 
deed! God is omnipresent; for he works 
eif€fry where,' through his great power. 

ChOd. But how can God be in the sun, 
far above us, and at the same time with men 
on earth ? 

Mother. God is a spirit, like your soul. 

Child. Like my soul ! Is then my soul 
ev^ry where ? 

Mother. No, your soul is not every where, 
and for that reason it differs from God. 
Po^s not your hand moveihe moment the soul 
desires ? 

Child. Yes. 

Mother. And the foot likewise, if the soul 
wishes ? 

Child. Yes. 

Mother. From this it is evident, that your 
soul must be near your body: do not you 
think so ? 

Child. Certainly, it cannot be otherwise. 

Mother. And do - you remember, and have 
you understood what I told you yesterday, 
that no creature is capable of preserving itself? 
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Child. I both remember and undei*staDd it 

Mother. And is it not God who preserve^ 
jevery thing ? 

Child. Ye§. 

Mother. Thus, as God works every where, 
he must be omnipresent ; but how» and in what 
manner, this is done, lye cannot entirely com-: 
prehend. 

Child. And why not ? 

Mother. Because we are not every where, 
and because our understanding cannot compre-; 
hend many things relating to God ; neverthe-r 
less it is so, and. is asserted in, and confirmed 
by the holy Scripture.' 

Jeremiah, xxiii. •SS, 24, Am I a God at 
hand, saith the Lord, and not a God afar off ? 
Can any hide himself in secret places, that I 
shall not see him ? saith the Lord. Do not I 
611 heaven and earth ? saith the Lord. 

Psalm cxxxix. 7—10. Whither shall I go 
from thy spirit ? or whither shall I flee from 
thy , presence ? If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there : if I make my bed in hell, behold 
thou art there. If 1 take the wings of the 
morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of 
the sea ; even there shall thy hand lead > me^ 
and thy right hand shay hold me. 
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BamafM, xi. 36. For of him, and through 
him, and to him are all things : to whom be 
glory for «ver. Amen. 



CONVERSATION VII. 

Mother. Who then, my dear child, has en-^ 
^bled you to see ? 

Child. Our good and kind God. 

Mother. Then God himself must be able to 
see ? 

Child. No doubt; else he could not have 
. created me, nor given me eyes to see. 

Mother. But are you the only one God has 
created ? 

Child. No ; he has created every one, and 
all things. 

Mother. Then he must know every one, and 
all things ? 
• Child. It cannot be otherwise. 

Mother. And who preserves every thing ? 

Child. It is God who gives life and breath 
to every one. 

Mother. Then God must know every 
^hing i' 
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Child. Yest for he has created every thing, 
and {sesewes it. 

Mother. But when you are quite alone^ or 
in the dark, does God see you then ? 

Child. In the dark ? really I do not know. 

Mother. Does God preserve you even when 
you are in the dark ? 

Child. Yes. 

Mother. Then he must bf^ with you also 
there : do not you think so ? 

Child. Certainly. 

Mother. He must therefore see yOu^ and 
consequently know what you do in the dark, 

ChUd. Now I uadferstand. Yes, G(>d pre- 
serves me UMwtse during the' night. 

MatHer. Now then, if God preserves your 
soul, should he not know whether it be good of 
^^kedP whej;l^r it3 thoughts be inclining to- 
wards good or evil ? 

ChUd. No doubt. 

Mother. Very well, my dear child. Gq^ 
preserves your soul : he therefore knows all 
your thoi:^hts- — all your desires. Even in the 
dark be sees you. Oh, keep this in mind ! and 
never harbour any evil thoughts within yot|. 
What would it prc£t you if you couW deceive 
men by your outward actions, and at the s^ine 
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time indulged in secret sin and folly ? Notbing. 
Gk)d sees you. Though you ihigfaf pleateroieo^ 
you couM not be in favour \^ith.6od. He 
could not be a kind and merciful Father to 
you. O then, my dear child, whenever you 
are alone, when no man sees you, when it is 
dark about you, remember and say to ydursielf : 
My God is near me. He sees evejry thing that 
I do. I will do no evil. 

Psalm cxxxix. 1 — 6. O Lord, thou hast 
searched me, and known me* Thou knowest 
my downsitting and mine uprising, thou under* 
stande'st my thought afar off. Thou cxMil^ 
passest my path and my lying down, and ^rt 
acquainted with all my -ways. For there is. not 
a word in my tongue, but, lo, O Lord, thou 
knowest it altogether. Thou hast beset me 
behind and before, and laid thii^ teftd/upoD 
me. Sueh knowledge is too wonderful Sor itne : 
it is high, I cannot attain unto it/ 



CONVERSATION VlII. 

ChUd. Is it then possible iw men : to is^ 
God? 
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Mother. Mj dear child, God is not to be 
seen : he is invisible. 

Child. What sort of shape then has God ? 

Mother. He has no visible form. 

Child. Has God then no head, or hands, or 
feet? 

Mother. No, he has no body. 

Child. But how can God see me if he has 
no eyes ? 

Mother. He sees you better than you see 
yourself: he knows you from within and with* 
out, through and through; for you recollect 
that God preserves every part of your body, 
within and without ; and, consequently, knows 
and sees what passes Within and without 
you. 

ChUd. Yes, that I know ; but by what 
means does Gk)d know all this ? 

Mother. By means of his great wisdom 
and power he knows and penetrates every 
thing. 

Child. But if God is without hands, how 
can he work or create any thing ? 

Mother^ You no doubt recollect, my <Jear 
child, how God, in the beginning, created every 
thing : he desired that the earth should come 
forth, and behold! it came forth. He com- 
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thanded that fishes should fill and inhabit the 
waters, and birds and beasts the land ; and it 
was done! God has no need of hands, like 
men when they execute any thing : he wills, 
and every thing is done instantly by his com- 
mand. 

Child. This is really surprising. 

Mother. Surprising indeed ! my child- 
Hotirever, you may form some idea of God's 
power, although it will be very imperfect. 
Does not your eye, or your mouth, or your 
tongue move whenever you wish it? Does 
it cause any trouble to your soul, or require 
any exertion, when, by its will, they are put 
into motion ? 

Child. No, there is no trouble or difficulty 
in bringing this about. 

Mother. Thus it is with God, the Almighty 
and aU-powerful Spirit. He wills, and the 
sun comes forth in all. his glory. He wills, 
and it passes away like a shadow. Ai his nod, 
the moon, the stars, and the whole world, with 
all creatures therein, are put into motion. Oh, 
what a powerful spirit is God ? Should we 
not fear him ? Should Ive not willingly obey 
him ? Then, my good child, commune with 
your own heart, and often say: O almighty 
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and invisible God! who always, and even in 
this moment, art near and abopt me, though 
I cannot behold Thee with my eyes, let me al^ 
ways be mindful that Thou art within and 
about me : teach me to do and to t)ehave so 
as to please Thee, that I need not be afraid of 
Thy great power, but, on the contrary, may 
rejoiie that Thou, O invisible Spirit, accom- 
paniest me every wh^e, and, like a kind 
Eather, protectest and preservest me. Thy 
child. 

St John, iv. 24. God is a Spirit : axxdt they 
that worship him must worship h{m> in spirit 
and in truth. 

1 Timothy^ vi. 16. Who only hath immor- 
tality, dwdling in the light which no man can 
approach unto ; whom no man hath seen nor 
can see : to whom be honour and power ever- 
lasting. Amen. 

Psalm xxxiii. 8 — 9. Let all the earth fear 
the Lord : let air the inhabitants of the world 
stand in awe of him. For he spake, and it was 
done ; he commanded, and it stood fast. 
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GONVERSATIOJSr IX. 

' Mother. If a man were to beat 7.0U without 
woj {HTOvocation, or to rob you of your clothea, 
or to wrong you in any other way/ would that 
please you ? 

ChM. No, that would be very disagreeable 
to jne. 

Mother. And do you think that God can 
have pleasure in such deeds ? Can it be agree- 
aUe to him, if his creatures be injured or toe- 
mented? 

Child. No, certainly. 

Mother. Then God hates whatever is wick- 
ed and evil ? 

(Mild. Certainly he hates it. 

Mother. And why does he hate it ? 

Child. Because his creatures are thereby 
hurt and- afflicted. 

Mother. Are you then permitted to do 
^evil? 

Child. No. 

Mother. And why not ? 

Child. Because our good and kind- God 
hates it. 

Mother. And is it not very wrong to com« 
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mit deeds that are injurious and wicked, and 
displease God ? 

Child, It is very wrong. 

Mother. If a child be disobedient, or if he 
beat and offend other children, is he not de- 
servedly rebuked by his Parents ? 

Child. Yes. 

Mother. Should then God not be as just 
and equitable as good men ? Should he not 
likewise punish evil deeds P 

Child. Surely he will punish them, for he 
hates evil ; and it is injurious to his creatures. : 

Mother. Now, my dear child, impress deep- 
ly upon your mind what you have just said. 
God hates every thing that is evil, for it is 
really hateful ; it is injurious; it is justly pu- 
nished by God, who is justy and an enemy to 
every kind of injustice. Should you then ever 
designedly commit any wrong? Should you 
willingly render yourself unworthy of the love 
of Gk)d, and dratv upon yourself the contempt 
of your fellow-creatures ? No, God forbid you 
should ! Pray, therefore, diligently to him, to 
assist you with his grace to avoid evil, and to 
make you love whatever is good. 

O kind and gracious God, preserve me from 
turning my mind to what is . evil. Keep me 
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from disobedience, indolence, envy, and ill"- 
natured conduct towards other children, lest I 
should displease Thee, and draw Thy anger 
and just punishments upon me. 

Psalm V. 4, 5. For thou art not a God that 
hath pleasure in wickedness : neither shall evil 
dwell with thee. The foolish shall not stand in 
thy sight : thou hatest all workers of iniquity. 

Romans^ ii. 6 — 8. God will render to every 
man according to his deeds : To them, who, by 
patient continuance in well-doing, seek for 
glory, and honour, and immortality^ eternal 
life : but unto them that are contentious, and 
do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteous- 
ness, indignation and wrath. 



CONVERSATION X. 

Mather. Who has given you your body^ 
your soul, and all your senses ? 

Chad. God. 

Mother. For what purpose ? 

Child. To employ them for good and useful 
purposes. 
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Mother. Do not your Parents love you 
when you are obedient and diligent ? 

Child. Yes. 

Mother. And do you not think that God 
will love you likewise, if you be good and 
obedient ? 

Child. I hope so. 

Mother. And do not you wish to be in fa- 
vour with God, and to be loved by him ? 

Child. Oh! yes. 

Mother. Well, my dear child; if that be your 
desire, you must earnestly endeavour to behave 
always well ; to shun whatever is evil ; to te 
obedient, willing to work, meek, kind, gentle, 
and loving towards all. The more good you 
do, the more you will please your almighty and 
invisible Father ; the more will he care for you 
and bless you. Do not you perceive how fond- 
ly your Parents love you when you are a good 
child ? how they seek to render you happy by 
giving you such things as are pleasing to 
you? 

Child. Oh, yes ! I have often felt their 
kind love when I was a good child. 

Mother. God, my dear child, acts in the 
same manner ; he shews his kindness to those 
who are good, and his gifts are so many tokens 
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of his love. Are you not easy and cheerful 
when you have been attentive at your lessons^ 
or when you have done that which is praise- 
worthy ? 

ChM. Yes, I then feel quite happy. 

Marker. My good child ! this inward satis« 
faction comes from God^ who rewards you for 
your obedient and good behaviour, by means of 
that satisfaction which he creates in your heart. 
Thus does God deal with men in every thing, 
and on all occasions. Those who are immo- 
derate in eating and drinking easily contract 
sickness and disease ; but he who is moderate 
and frugal remains stout and healthy. Those 
who are obliging, affectionate, cheerful, and 
patient, are cherished and loved: those, on the 
contrary, who are disobedient, wicked, and 
quarrelsome, are disliked and avoided. Thus 
Gk)d always rewards good actions and becoming 
conduct. But he has still greater rewards re* 
served for pious and good men, with which you 
shall soon be made acquainted. Should it not 
then be your chief joy to do as much good as 
you can, and to please such a kind and bene- 
volent Grod ? 

Child. Yes, I wish to do so with all my 
B 2 
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heart, and I will pray to him for his as* 
sistance. 

O my kind God and loving Father, incline 
me to do always what is right and good. 
Strengthen and enlighten my feeble under- 
standing, that I may know what is pleasing in 
Thy sight. Make my heart willing and ready 
to employ every moment of my life to good 
and useful purposes, that I may continue 
in Thy favour, and remain Thy beloved 
child. 

Psalm xxxiv. 11 — 15. Come, ye children, 
hearken unto me : I will leach you the fear of 
the Lord. What man is he that desireth life, 
and loveth many days, that he may see good ? 
Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from 
speaking guile. Depart from evil, and do good ; 
seek peace, and pursue it. The eyes of the 
Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears are 
open unto their cry. 

Proverbs, iiu 33. The curse of the Lord > 
in the house of the wicked : but he blesseth the 
habitation of the just. 
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CONVERSATION XL 

. Mother. Do you think, my child, that if the 
whole earth were but one desert; if a cold and 
dreary winter were to last for ever, and if we 
were continually involved in night and dark- 
ness, our life on earth would be cheerful and 
pleasant? 

Child, Oh ! it would be very dull and 
gloomy ! 

Mother. And if it were always hot and 
oppressive ? 

Child. That would not be pleasant. 

Mother. Do you see, my child, how kind 
and good God is ; that he has created the sun, 
to warm the earth and give us light, which en- 
ables us to perform our appointed work ? Are 
you aware how beneficial it is, that day is fol- 
lowed by night, during which, in the heat of 
summer, the earth is refreshed, man can repose 
in tranquillity, and rise in the morning with 
new strength ? How miserable would a man 
be, if he were deprived, for a length of time, of 
refreshing sleep and sweet repose ; and how 
unpleasant, if you were to spend a few years 
only, always exposed to an intense summer's 
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beat ? Besides, would not every thing be burnt 
in such a state ? 

ChUd. Indeed it would. 

Mother. But now, how regularly do the 
seasons change, and follow each other in their 
turn ! In the spring, the soil which was before 
frozen and quite hard, becomes soft and fit for 
tillage, and for receiving seeds ; herbs and 
flowers shoot forth from the earth ; shrubs and 
trees are covered with green foliage, and beauti* 
ful blossoms pf different colours; the birds 
charm us with their «weet warbling; innu«- 
merable herds flock towards the meadows and 
pastures ; labourers and farmers work cheer* 
fully in the fields; and every thing breathes 
afresh, and is awakened to new life. Then 
follows the summer, maturing by its genial 
warmth the fruits of the earth. In autumn 
the trees bend under their burden, and the 
earth is covered with the richest blessings of 
God. But, siqce the fields and trees cannot 
always yield herbs and fruits, God has wisely 
ordained winter, during which the earth is to 
repose. Cold also contributes to purify the 
air, and to prevent diseases. Thus God has 
wisely distributed his bounties for the use and 
comfort of man. Each month, from the be- 
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ginning of spring till the setting in of winter, 
abounds with peculiar fruits and vegetables, 
serving us for food, and filling our hearts with 
gladness and joy ; and there is nothing on the 
face of the earth, in the water, and in the air, 
which has not been created for our use and 
benefit. 

Child. But in summer, when it thunders, 
and the lightning terrifies, nay, sometimes kills 
men and beasts ? 

Mother. Thunder-storms also, my dear 
child, are necessary and even useful. The 
thunder shakes the earth and renders it fertile ; 
noxious vapours are consumed by the light- 
ning ; the heavy showers of rain and the storms 
which generally accompany the thunder, purify 
the air. How refreshed and cheerful do the 
fields and all nature appear after a thunder- 
storm ! Even that which appears to us fright- 
ful, and fills us with awe, God sends, like every 
other thing, for the benefit of man. 

Child. But, pray, has the earth every where 
the same appearance as it has here ? 

Mother. The earth, in every other place, is 
nearly the same as we see it here ; yet, our kind 
God has distributed his gifts in various ways, 
so as to be useful to every country. In those 
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countries, for instance, where it is extFeniely 
hot, juicy and cooling fruits grow in abundance; 
as, lemons, melons, oranges, figs, pomegranates, 
grapes, &c. In the colder regions we meet 
with extensive forests and coal-mines, which 
serve to warm our houses: others abound in 
wild beasts, whose skins and fur serve as a 
CQvering against the severity of the season, 
Some countries produce such quantity of corn, 
that they can supply other less fertile countries 
with their abundance : others again abound in 
spices, sugar, medicinal herbs and trees, the wood 
and bark of which are extremely useful. Those 
who live on the banks of large rivers, or on the 
sea-shore, catch, easily, abundance of fish, on 
which they subsist, and also sell to their neigh- 
bours ; for all the waters of the earth are filled 
with large and small fishes. Thus, by the 
goodness of God, all parts of the earth have 
been abundantly provided with stores and pro- 
visions of every kind. Every thing is servicer 
able : every thing, when rightly used, proves 
a blessing. The clouds moisten the earth. 
The sun fertilizes it. The earth produces vege- 
tables: many animals live upon them. The 
smallest animals serve the larger for food, and 
those of a middling size become a prey to still 
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larger animals ; but man disposes of all living 
creatures, as well as of all the fruits and plants 
of the earth : he is so bountifully supplied, that 
he may enjoy happiness and content, if he be 
virtuous, and of a cheerful and grateful mind. 
You also, my dear child, have received from 
the bountiful hand of God, a rich share of 
good things. God supplies you daily with food ; 
a sound sleep refreshes you ; you are sprightly 
and cheerful ; you will become tall and strong, 
and able to work, and will surely become one 
day a happy man, provided you be a good child. 
Oh ! how many blessings have we received from 
God. Ought we not to love him ? Ought we 
not to regulate our lives according to the will 
of this our bountiful father ? Yes, Father of 
all ! that dwellest in Heaven and on Earth, all 
that we see shall make us mindful of Thy 
goodness and love, and inspire us with an 
earnest zeal to act according to Thy com*, 
mandments ; and may we, through a filial obe* 
dience, become worthy of Thy never-ceasing 
Mndness. 
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CONVERSATION XII. 

One fine morning in spring, the pious Father 
drove very early with his son, to an estate at 
some distance. It was twilight, with a beauti- 
ful dawning. 

*^ Oh ! how fine the heaven is !" said the 
child. 

" Yes, my dear child, the heaven is out^ 
wardly fine, but if you should once see the 
splendour of that heaven, where pious men will 
always rejoice with God ! But God also wished 
to give us pleasure, by the outward appearance 
of the heavens. And not only to give us plea- 
sure, but also to render it useful to us. The 
sun is not risen, and yet we can see the way : 
and that is, because the sun-beams paint tb^ 
clouds and the vapours, or the watery particles 
in the air, so beautifully, and make it light. 
That causes this pleasant and useful light. 
And with what wisdom and goodness has God 
thus arranged, that it should first be a little 
light, before the sun rises. For if, after a dark 
night, the sun were to burst forth at once, in 
all his splendour, this would dazzle our eyes, 
^nd be very hurtful and unpleasant. But now 
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see^ how gradually does the splendour of the 
sun appear! How beautiful is every part of 
the country, wherever you turn your eye ! The 
high mountains covered with bushes and trees ; 
the meadows, the fields of springing grain, and 
all that rejoices our hearts by its beauty, is 
created by Go J for our advantage. The moun- 
tains attract the vapours in the air ; and thus 
the springs are formed in them, from which 
water flows for our use. They are a protection 
from high, stormy winds, and afford shade in 
hot summer days. In the mountains there are 
great rocks of stone, of which we build houses : 
in other parts of them we find iron, lead, silver, 
gold, colours, and other useful things. And 
along their sloping sides they are often covered 
with great forests, with the wood of which we 
warm ourselves, prepare our food, build houses, 
and make useful furniture. These mountains 
and hills are almost universally covered with 
thousands of nutritious and wholesome herbs and 
grasses, which are a great. blessing: for every 
part of them is useful. The roots of many 
serve for medicine and food ; the blossoms der 
light the eye and the smell; the stalks and 
leaves are not only wholesome food for cattle, 
but often useful remedies in many disorders. 
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And here, these great fields covered with green 
corn» wheat, barlej, and other sorts of grain, 
what striking proofs of the abundant goodness 
of God ! How many nutritive kinds of food and 
drink can we not prepare from' them ! How 
wholesome and strengthening is the breftd that 
is made from them ! And how wonderful that 
we are not tired of eating it daily, or even 
several times a day ! This good grain can be 
cultivated in most of the countries on earth ; 
many thousands live daily upon it ; and, that a 
want of bread might not easily take place, God 
has so ordered, that a single grain of corn pro- 
duces many others ; sometimes thirty, forty, even 
sixty, and more." 

Child. How does that happen ? 

Father. Do you not see how that farmer 
is working the earth with the plough ? An- 
ther goes behind him, and throws the seed into 
the ground. The seed becomes moist in the 
earth, and begins to swell ; by this the outward 
skin of the grain is broken ; little fibres force 
themselves out of it into the earth, and suck 
up the good Juice; this juice pushes up a little 
kind of grass from the grain, ^which is now 
become quite soft ; this continues to shoot up» 
and preserves in itself the new fruit, like the 
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case of a knife, till it is strong enough to bear 
the air and the sun ; the ear of corn then creeps 
out of the stalk, as out of its sheath, becomes 
ripe, and proper for food. Oh, how often have 
you been refreshed and satisfied by this nourish- 
ing food ! Shpuld you not thank God in yout 
heart for every morsel of bread ? Should you 
not daily apply all the strength you receive 
from the enjoyment of this and other food, to 
the production of good, for the honour of your 
God ? Should you not also gladly give to the 
poor a part of that, which God has given to 
you in superfluity? God does much good to 
us, my child ! Let us be kind, as God is kind ! 

In the mean time they arrived at a wood : 
" What animals are those," cried the child, 
" which run into the bushes so swiftly ?" 

Father. In these animals also, my dear 
child, you will admire the wisdom and power 
of your God. You may look upon a wood as 
a city, in which the beasts have their dwell- 
ing. God suffers these animals to be born, to 
grow up and become fat, that man may have 
no furthur trouble with them^ than to catch, 
and prepare them for food< But because some 
animals are dangerous to man, God has im^ 
planted in them a fear of man, so that they 
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flj from him: he has provided them with a 
firm nature and a strong bodily frame, to bear 
rain, wind, and storms : he has given some a 
very thick skin, and fur, that they may not be 
frozen in the cold winter : he has furnished 
them with sharp teeth, and some with horns 
and claws, that they may be able to defend 
themselves. But the wise Creator has so ar- 
ranged all this, that it is useful to man. We 
eat the flesh of many of these animals : we 
make coverings and clothes of their skins, and 
medicines of the horns of stags and the fat of 
other animals : every part of them is created 
for use. That we may have assistants in our 
labour, and be able to live in still greater con- 
venience, God has given other animals a tame 
nature, so that they dwell with and serve man. 
The dog watches for our safety, and assists in 
catching game ; the horse carries and draws for 
our greater bodily convenience ; the ox is often 
used for ploughing ; cows give us milk, butter, 
and cheese ; the sheep, wool for our clothes : 
the hair and skins of these, and other tame ani- 
mals, serve for clothes, covering, and household 
purposes. How different in taste and smell, is 
the flesh of these animals, so that we may not 
loath it, which would be the case if we were 
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always to eat one kind. In how many different 
ways can we prepare it ! And how wonderful, 
my childj that no useful kind of animals has 
died away in so many thousand years, from the 
creation of the world; and also that none is 
entirely extirpated, though men daily eat of it. 
What a proof of the goodness of' the Highest, 
that he has given most of these animals a fine 
shape, so that they also afford us pleasure, when 
we look at them. See the beautiful, shining 
horse, how nobly he carries his neck ! how he 
throws his foot ! How well shaped is a stag 
with his antlers ! How slender and well made 
are many kinds of dogs ! Yet all this is greatly 
surpassed by the beauty of J)irds ! Observe yon- 
der pigeon in the field, how wonderfully the 
colours of its wings are mixed ! how the golden 
feathers of its neck play and shine in the sun ! 
When, in time to come, you will be able to un- 
derstand properly, how artfully the birds are 
made internally, that they may be able to raise 
themselves in the air and fly, you will be still 
more astonished at the wisdom of God. 

Child. Oh, tell me something of it now ! 

Father. I cannot very well, my child : you 
must have an anatomized bird, with all its 
parts before you; you can then comprehend 
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lietter, what I will now endeavour to explain 
in few words. The breast of birds is made of 
light bone and tender gristle, that the bird 
may sail in the air, like a little ship ; the bones 
of the neck are firm and small, and raised 
above the breast; the head- with the pointed 
beak is fixed upon them, that the bird may be 
able to cut through the air, and shoot forwards 
quickly. The legs are thin and light, so that it 
may not be drawn down in the air by heavy 
bones ; it can spread its wings and draw them 
together : with its tail it can direct its atrial 
course, and in this manner give itself all neces- 
sary motions. Birds which can live in the 
water, as, ducks, swans, geese, and others, have 
a broad skin on the^feet, which they can spread 
out, and thus go forward in swimming. There 
are nearly five hundred sorts of these birds. 
Each kind has a different nature, a different 
voice, a different manner of flight; they mostly 
like different kinds of food ; and their flesh has 
a different taste. And God has not only made 
them for food ; he has also made many of them 
for the pleasure of the ear. Hark ! how gladly 
the lark sings ! how it raises itself in the air, 
and lifts up its voice ! Oh, my child ! it thanks 
the Creator who has made it. It awakens u& 
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by its song, to thank that God who created 
it for us ! Good God, how many blessings hast 
Thou spread over the whole earth for us ! how 
many moving proofs of Thy love and wisdom 
hast Thou given us ! We will enjoy these goods 
in the fear of Thee ; we will thank Thee daily, 
and serve Thee with filial obedience. 

Child. You said that the lark thanked Grod : 
does it know something of hinx ? 
. Father. No, my child ! The animals have 
not reason, like men ; they are not able to. dis- 
cern invisible, and spiritual things ; they know 
nothing of virtue, of the soul, of religion, or of 
God. 

Child. Why has God not given them reason 
ako? 

Father. Do not the animals serve us for 
food. 

ChUd. Yes. 

Father. If they had reason, we dare not 
kill and eat them. Would it be right, if a rob- 
ber were to come and take you away, in order 
to kill and eat you ? 

Child. Oh, no ! That would be a detest- 
able man. 

Father. Why is it not as wicked, if we 
tal^e a young lamb^ and kill and eat it P 
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Child. VI hy, that is an animal. 

Father. Now, if the animals had reason, 
would they not likewise think, " Oh, ye wicked 
men, who daily kill and eat us !" Would they 
not at last agree together, assemble in large 
herds, and kill and eat men too ? 

Child. Oh ! it is well that the animals have 
no reason. 

Father. Yes indeed, it is good, my child ! 
For otherwise we could not, and dare not use 
them according to our will, in order to receive 
our food and other conveniences through them. 
Biit yet this was the view with which Gk)d 
created animals ; and therefore, when the Losd 
made the first man, he said : " Reign over the 
fish in the sea, over the birds under the hea* 
vens, over the cattle, and the whole earth." 
That is, use them according to your free-will, 
for your food, and for, the preservation and com- 
fort of life. 

Child. Then the animals are badly ofiT, if 
God has not given them reason ? 

Father. They are not so happy as we are : 
they are not created for eternal life. But God 
has provided them with something instead of 
reason, so that whilst they live, they enjoy much 
good. They have faculties that are necessary 
for the preservation of their lives. 
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Child. What faculties ? 

Father. I will tell you much of that in 
future. 

ChUdi Tell me now. 

Father. As I told you before, you cannot 
comprehend all this at present. Yet, hear 
something of the wonders of God in animals. 
How much pains must men take before they 
can teach a child to walk ! Animals, as soon 
as they come into the world and their bones 
can support them, can run directly. Ducklings 
are not obliged to learn to swim : they bring 
this ability into the world. The spider never 
received instruction in spinning a web ; yet it 
prepares a very ingenious yam ; catches flies in 
it ; eats part of them, when it is hungry, and 
then wraps up and reserves the remainder. All 
animals naturally know where to seek for their 
food, and the manner of finding it. They 
know, without instruction, what is good or bad, 
wholesome or unwholesome. They prepare 
their holes and nests in the most convenient 
places; they know how to escape from their 
enemies with dexterity; they use their horns 
and claws in the best manner for their defence ; 
they heal themselves when they are wounded; 
clean themselves and remove the dead from 
E 2 
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their society. Fish lay their eggs in the mud 
on the shore, where the sun can best hatch 
them : many worms and flies lay them in little 
holes of trees, or in the skin of some animals ; 
or bury them in the earth, and lay a little 
food with them, so that, when the young ani- 
mal creeps out, it . may have something to eat 
directly. Some birdsj for which our winter is 
too cold, go far away over the sea, to warm 
countries ; different kinds of flies and beetles 
bury themselves in deep mud, or in old walls, 
sleep through the winter, and awake in spring 
to new life. Thus every animal knows, by a 
natural good arrangement, without reason, 
what it must do to preserve life, to produce 
its young, and guard against that which is 
hurtful. How good is God, who has taken 
such kind care for irrational creatures, who 
^ has prepared every thing for the preservation 
of their lives; who has formed and arranged 
them so that they enjoy their food with plea- 
sure. For, surely, my child, it must be plea- 
sant to the animals when they take their food. 
Is it not agreeable to you, when you satisfy 
your hunger with good food-? 

Child. Yes. 

Fatkcfk Now, most animals possess smell 
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and taste; thpy likewise become hungry, as we 
•do: should they not take their food with plea- 
sure ? Oh ! how gladly do they skip about in 
the pastures and fields, and the birds hop and 
sing on the trees ! Should not this awaken us 
to praise the good Creator? Should we not 
rejoice with them, and more than they, since 
God has made all this for us ? 

Child. Certainly. 

Fatlier. Did I not then say rightly, that 
' the lark praised the Creator with its song? 
and that it exhorted us also to praise him ? 

Child. Yes, even though it has no reason. 

Father. And you, my child, have reason ; 
God has raised you, the same as myself and all 
men, above the beasts; he has made you ac- 
cording to his own image, that you may be- 
come wise, good, holy, and just, like God ; that 
you should always love and honour him. Oh, 
do not forget these great advantages! Learn 
to know God more and more, by his <:re$tures ; 
thank him always in your heart, for all the 
good that you enjoy through these creatures ; 
use theni temperately ; value them highly : they 
are a work of your Creator. Remember that 
you may be their lord, but not their tyrant. 
Rejoice that you are a man; that you ar^ 
created for heaven ! 
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CONVERSATION XIIL 

Father. By what does God preserve jou, 
child? by eating and drinking ? 

Child. Yes. 

Father. When you take food, where doe9 
it go? 

Child. Into the stomach. 

Father. And what takes place in the sto- 
mach, in regard to the meat and drink ? 

ChUd. That I should like to know. 

Father, Now, my child, if yqu wish it, I 
will tell you. 

ChUd. Oh, pray tell me. 

Father. The stomach is made so artfUUy, 
that it is always in motion, and rubs- the food to 
pieces. There is a juice in it, which assists in 
decomposing the food. All is then mixed ; the 
clear and good juices divide themselves, partly 
from the stomach into the veins and other ves- 
sels, through the whole body. Is it not wonderful, 
that all this takes place of itself? — that the white 
water and different foods produce red blood ?-— 
that every juice of the meat and drink goes 
to its proper place ?— that the blood always 
circulates so regularly in the veins and arteriel; ? 
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If you could see the whole interior of the body, 
how would you wonder at the great wiadom of 
God! 

ChUd. I beg you will tell me more of these 
things. 

JFattter. Do not you feel something that 
oontibually beats in the left side of your breast ? 

Child. Yes^ that is my heart : why does it 
i^ays/beat? 

Father. It is so curiously formed of dif- 
ferent veins and fleshy parts, that it opens and 
shuts ; expands and contracts : the blood runs 
in at one side, and out at the other. 

Child. Where does the blood go to, when 
it flows out of the heart ? 

Father. It flows through one vessel or 
artery into the lungs, and by the other it is 
sent through the whole body. 

Child. Where are the lungs ? 

Father. They fill the greater part of the 
lit^east By the lungs, my child, you draw 
hroatibj or. air, into the nose, and breathe 4t put 
again. life is principally preserved by this. 
.£or when man can no longer draw in and 
ibreatfae out breath, the heart stands still, and 
be die& The blood is cooled and purified in 
the lungs, by the air ; completely mixed with 
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the juice of the food; preserved in proper mix-i 
ture» diffused through the whole body by means 
of the arteries, and then by the veins brought 
back to the heart. The gall, or bile, is a bitter 
juice, necessary to the digestion of the food, in 
order that it may be properly divided from 
the blood. The juice of the food is led into 
the blood by particular very subtile passages. 
Every thing in the body is wonderfully con-r 
nected. The breast is supported by firm ribsi 
these ribs are closed firmly in the back. The 
remaining bones are all skilfully placed iOn each 
other, and connected with strong skins and 
•bands. Large fleshy parts descend along the 
sides of the bones, which are called muscles, 
and which end in sinews ; these are closely con- 
nected with all the members of our body, so 
that every limb may be able to move quickly 
pn the other. The feet are flat, for. standing 
and walking ; the hands pliant, for feeling and 
working. The inside of the head is filled with 
brains. In these lie the oi^ans of. sight, of 
hearing and smelling. This soft and tender 
brain is full of little veins and juices. The 
movements throughout the whole body proceed 
from this place. How carefully has God guard- 
ed this pfecious treasure. With how inany sul^ 
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tile skins has he surrounded it. And with whatt 
a' hard and thick covering has he guarded it 
outwardly. Below the forehead lie the eyes, 
more safely than in any other place. What 
matter of wonder and surprise that every thing 
is reflefcted in the eye! That light proceeds 
through It into the soul ; that by it we are 
enabled to distinguish colours, to objserve the 
beautiful creatures of God, to perceive danger. 
In the ear is a little skin spread out like a 
drum*>skin : the internal passage and hole of 
the ear is spiral, like a snail-shell. Sound falls 
strongly into it, so that we can hear the speech 
of men. The inside of our mouth is also won- 
derfully contrived, and displays the wisdom of 
Grod. Hard teeth, for grinding food, are firmly 
placed around and fastened, in an equal, row. 
The tongue lies in the centre, well guarded. 
It is so contrived as to taste meat and drink, 
and' ta convey them, into the pipe to the 
stomach. It is so flexible, that it can also 
•form various tones, by the. air which proceeds 
from the lungs. By it we communicate our 
thoughts to eadh other, call for help, pray, and 
praise God. Oh, let us praise Him, my dear 
phild! Great are the works of the. Lord: he 
f^ho considers them well has pleasure in them. 
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I timiik Thee, my God, OmI I «m wbndetfoUy 
formed! Wonderfiil are 'Thy worics, and that 
my soul knows well ! Thou hast dothed me 
with skin and flesh : Thou hast formed, me of 
hones, nerves, and veins. life and happitiess 
liast Thou bestowed upon me, and l%y care 
preserves my breath. I will live for Thee, my 
good Creator; I will ever praise Thee by a 
{MOtts life. 



CONVERSATION XIV. 

JFaiher. So yon wish to return thanks to 
God? 

Child. Yes. 

Father. For what? 

CSiUd. Because my God has done me so 
jnuchgood. 

Father. But wiU God hear when you thank 
him? 

ChUd. You have taught flue that God hears 
all the ivords which I speak. 

Father. Why do you wbh to thank God? 
Will God become happier th«n he is^ by your 
gratitude ? 

CbUd. No, 
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JPatker. Tker^re, mhy do we tjbank bioi ? 
Is it just that we shew respect to benefactors? 

Child. Yes. 

Father. Is oot €rod our greatest b^nefac- 
tore 

ChUd. Yes, he has given me .boijy .aQ4 
soul, life, and manj good things. 

Pother. When you think of this, does it 
not remind you of the obedience which yoQ 
owe to so great a benefactor ? 

Child. Yes. 

Father. Now, wiiat is the use of our thank- 
ing Gpd? 

CMid. In doing it we recollect ihe obedi- 
ence we owe to God. 

Father. And if others see and bear that 
you thank God, are they not thus reminded of 
their duty towards God i 

ChUd. Certainly. 
. Father. Then of what further use are the 
Uianks we offer up to God ? 
. GiUd. That we may remind others of iheir 
duty towards God. 

Foxier. Whaa you think that God is your 
Father ; that he has given you so many happy 
days, and such abundance of good food ; that 
be has guarded you from evil; made you 
healthy, and preserved you; doe^ not your 
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heart become joyful and glad ? do you not feel 
yourself happy ? 

Child. Yes, I am much pleased then. 

Father. Do you now see why God wills 
that you thank him ? He wishes you often to 
be pleased at his goodness ; to enjoy anew his 
benevolence, by a remembrance of it. You 
are to consider that we have such a mighty 
Godj such, a good Creator, such a kind friend 
and benefactor ; who has given us a well-formed 
body, with all its wonderfully-contrived, limbs 
and senses ; and a soul to know, to love, and to 
rejoice in him. O praise the Lord, my soul; 
forget not the good He has done uiito thee. 
I thank Thee that I am wonderfully made! 
that Thou hast covered me with skin, and bone, 
and hast formed me of flesh and veins. How 
many beauties has my eye seen on earth ! 
How many good and nourishing meals have I 
enjoyed! how many pleasures have I felt! 
Oh, give thanks unto the Lord, for He is 
good, and His goodness endures for ever. I 
will praise Him with my mouth; I will honour 
Him with love and obedience. 
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CONVERSATION XV. 

Mother. Does it give you pleasure that God 
has been so good to you ? 

Child. Yes, that pleases me. 

Mcther. If you were to be as good and 
benevolent towards others, would they not love 
and honour you? 

ChUd. Yes, I hope so. 

Mother 4 Do you not wish to be happy ? 

Chad. Yes. 

Mother. Is any body as happy as Grod ? 

Child. No, God is the most happy. 

Mother. Then, I imagine it is the highest 
happiness, if we strive to be like Grod ? 

Child. Yes, I should like, if possible, to be- 
come like God. 

Mother. Now, -my dear child, I will tell 
you what you must do, that you may become 
like God. God does good to all men. God 
has much patience and forbearance: he does 
not punish men at the instant that they are 
disobedient ; therefore, you must not be angry 
directly, if any one offend you. Have you not 
already committed many faults ? Have you 
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not sometimes been indolent, passionate, or 
disobedient towards your parents ? 

Child. Yes. 

MaAer. Has Grod, for this reason, ceased to 
do good to you ? 

Child. No. 

Mother. Welb then^ you ftl&io Qiust dc^;good 
to those who do evil to you ; otherwise, you 
cannot be happy, as Ood is. If God were to 
speak, urould he speak lies or truth } 

Child. He would speak truth. 

Mather. Then do you never tell a lie; or 
else you cannot become happy, as God is. Has 
not God wisely arranged every thing in the 
world ? 

Chad. Yes. 

Mother. Then do you ivy to be very senn 
sible. Mark well the good instruction^ which 
you hear and read. Be prudent when you dp 
any thing. Never eat, drink, or /deep too 
much. Consider well what you say. XiCarn 
diligently the word of God, with whioh I shall 
soon make you acquainted. In it is the wisdom 
of God : by it you will become sensible, quiet 
in heart, glad in mind, and happy. Above all, 
pray often, that God may change. you, and 
make you like himself: Ob, good Grod ! I 
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should wish to be as good^ as kind, as patient 
as Thou art. Give me a good heart ; make me 
sensible and wise ; govern me^ that I may al- 
ways speak the truth. Give me a cheerful 
mind, and make me daily more able to do good, 
so that I may be happy. But, my child, have 
you hitherto done all the good which you now 
resolve to do ? ■ 

Child. Oh, no! 

Mother. Have not your parents daily in- 
structed you in all good, and were you not 
sometimejs naughty P Is not that a sign that 
there is much evil in you ? 

Child. I fear so. 

Mother. Then you find that you know 
what is good, and yet do not always do good, 
but sometimes evil. This is common to all 
men. They are all inclined to evil. Do you 
think that God created men at first with this 
propensity to evil ? 

Child. I cannot believe that. 

Mother. Then whence can the evil in man 
proceed? 

Child. That I should like to know. 

Mother. Well, I will teach you this, and 
then tell you how you can become a good man, 
and, in some measure, like God. » 
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CONVERSATION XVI. 

Mother. I have promised to tell you, my 
child, whence the evil in man proceeds : this I 
will do, after I have first told you something 
else. When God made the world, all creatures 
were good and excellent ; so also God gave to 
Adam and Eve all that was necessary for their 
welfare and happiness. They had a true rea- 
son. Their will inclined to good. Their whole 
heart was holy, and their body unstained by 
sinf. For God formed them according to his 
image. God created man in his own likeness : 
in his own likeness created he him. Do you 
understand these words aright ? Has Gk)d a 
form or shape like us ? 

Child. You taught me that God had no 
body. 

Mother. Right, my child. But God has 
reason : is it not so ? 

Child. Yes. 

Mother. He has also a holy and just will ? 

Child. Certainly. 

Mother. He is inclined to all good ? 

Child. Yes. 
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Mother. Now see ! God so created the first 
human beings, that they were like him : that 
they had reason, a heart pure and holy, and all 
that was necessary to their happiness. Now, if 
a son be like his father, do we not say, the son 
is the father's image ? 

Child. Yes. 

Mother. So the first beings were the image 
of God ; that is, they had a likeness to God. 
Does God die ? 

Child. No. 

Mother. Neither would they have died, if 
they had remained good, and without sin. Is 
God Lord over the whole world ? 

Child. Yes. 

Mother. In like manner did God make them 
lords over the whole earth, and said to them : 
You shall reign over the fish in the sea, and 
over the birds under heaven, and over the 
cattle, and over the whole earth. Does not 
God enjoy uninterrupted happiness ? 

Child. Certainly. 

Mother. So God placed our first parents in 
a similar happy state. They had a good con- 
science; rejoiced continually at the goodness 
of God ; had an innocent pleasure in his crea- 
tures ; and were in a very pleasant place. 
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called ParadUe, or JSden ; the place of plea- 
sure and joy. This fine garden was abun- 
dantly provided with every thing that was 
necessary for the food and pleasure of man. 
Adam and Eve were adorned with the image 
of God ; they lived together in continual love, 
and in the most happy place. God loved them 
as his children : they loved, honoured, and 
praised him. But this state did not last long ; 
for they were led to disobedience. 

Chad. Who led them to it ? 

Mother. That you shall soOn hear. You 
must learn first, that God had created other 
reasonable creatures besides man. 



CONVERSATION XVII. 

Mother. What is your soul ? 

Child. My soul is that with which I learn 
and conceive a thing. 

Mother. Therefore, your soul is that within 
you which has reason and will ? 

Child. Yes. 

Mother. And we call such, as t have al- 
ready told you, a spirit. God had produced 
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a gi-eat number of such spirits at the creation; 
But as a good God can make nothing bad, so 
all these spirits were good, and created after his 
image. Many such pure and exalted spirits 
still exist. They praise God, and execute the 
commands of God with joy. Are not those 
very happy spirits ? 

Child. Yes. 

Mother. Should not you wish to be like 
them ? 

ChUd. Yes, if I could. 

Mother. The more pious and obedient yoii 
are, the more you will be like the angels. 
But all these angels did not remain in their 
happy state. Some were disobedient to Gtod, 
sinned, and were banished from the face of God* 
The dreadful place allotted to them is Hell. 
These bad spirits still persist in their sin. They 
do not love God, and have a wicked pleasure ip 
what is bad. Therefore they were envious, and 
sought to hurt the first happy man. 

Child. Will they hurt me too ? 

Mother. If you be good, you have nothing 
to fear ; but he who does not love God, who has 
a pleasure in evil, and not in good, is not use- 
ful, but hurtful to others; he may justly be 
afraid. For Gk>d will banish such from bis 
F 2 
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presence, into the society of devils. And who 
knows if he will not allow Satan, even here, to 
be hurtful to such a wicked 1man. On the 
contrary, nothing is hurtful to the good. If 
God protect you, who will do you harm ? God 
is more powerful than a bad spirit, and all 
creatures ? 

Child. Certainly. . 

Mother. Then you have nothing to fear. 
God is every where with you, and about you. 
He has also placed the angels as invisible 
guards. For though we do not see them, yet 
Scripture assures us that they are ordered by 
God, to preserve the good from what is hurtful 
to them. For we read thus of the good angels, 
in God's word : 

Psalm xxxiv. 7. The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear him, 
and delivereth them. 

Psalm xci. 11, 12. God has given his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
ways. They shall bear thee up in tKeir hands, 
lest thou dash thy foot against a stone. 

Heh. i. 14. Are not the angels all minister- 
ing spirits, sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation. 

P.?a/7;i cili. 20, 21. Bless the Lord, ye his 
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angels, that excel in strength, that do his com- 
mands, hearkening unto the voice of his word. 
Bless the Lord, all ye his hosts; ye ministers of 
his, that do his pleasure. 

But of the bad angels it is written thus : 
2 Peter ^ ii. 4. God has not spared the angels 
that sinned ; but cast them down to hell, and 
delivered them unto chains of darkness, to be 
reserved unto judgment. 

Jude^ 6. The angels which kept not their 
first estate, but left their own habitation, God 
has reserved in everlasting chains under dark^ 
ness, unto the judgment of the great day. 



CONVERSATION XVIII. 

Mother. Besides the other trees and plants 
in Paradise, there were two trees of a particular 
nature. One was the tree of life. The other 
was the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
Though the fruit of this tree was lovely to look 
at, yet God had borbidden man to eat it, and 
said : If you eat of this tree, ye must die. 

Child. Why should they not eat such ^ 
lovely fruit ? 
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Mother. God would not have it. He had 
the wisest reasons for forbidding it. For all 
the commands of God are good. 

Child. But you say the fruit was fine and 
good. 

Mother. That is true ; but are not gold and 
silver fine and good ? 

Child. Yes. 

Mother. Dare you eat them ? 

Child. No : they are not to be eaten. 

Mother. So that fruit was not to be eaten, 
although it was fine and good. God had cre^ 
ated it for another purpose. Man should not 
eat of it. One of the cunning and bad spirits 
knew this. He determined, because he had a 
wicked pleasure in evil, to tempt man to disobe- 
dience against God. He therefore came to Eve 
in the shape of a serpent, and spake thus : Has 
God really forbidden you to eat of this tree ? 
Eve answered : Certainly, and if we eat of it, 
we must die. The lying serpent said: No! 
you will not die if you eat of this fruit ; but 
yoiir eyes will be opened ; that is, your reason 
will become greater : you will know what is 
good or evil, and be like God. Eve suffered 
herself to be blinded by these speeches ; looked 
at the lovely form pf the fruit; believed the 
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serpent ; hoped to become like God ; took and 
ate, and gave her husband of it to eat. Ml 
kinds of bad desires directly arose in them. 
This was the origin of sin* and all human 
misery. 

Child. Was it of so much consequence that 
they ate of this fruit ? 

Mother. Had not God forbidden them to 
eat of the tree ? 

Child. Yes. 

Mother. Were they not, therefore, disobedient 
to God ? 

Child. Yes, 

Mother. Did they not believe a creature 
more than God ? 

Child. Yes, they did. 

Mother. They were, therefore, unbelieving, 
mistrustful, and disobedient towards God. And 
why did Eve eat : was it not for the haughty 
purpose of knowing as much as God ? 

Child. Yes. 

Mother. Then their sin was very great ; for 
they were proud, unbelieving, and mistrustful 
towards their Creator, and disobedient to his 
commands. Were these small sins ? 

ChUd. No. 

Mother. And by these sins they plunged 
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all their successors into wretchedness. How 
dangerous it- is to transgress, in the smallest 
degree, God's command : by so acting, we, 
sooner or later, fall into sorrow and misery- 
For all the commands of God are good ; there- 
fore, he who does not keep them, does wrong ; 
and he who does evil, will meet with evil. 
You now see, my dear child, how dangerous it 
is to listen to evil incitements to the trans* 
gression of God's commandments. Oh, there- 
fore,- when bad men entice you, do not follow 
them ! 



CONVERSATION XJX. 

Mother. Is it not a great punishment for 
sin, when a man is tormented by shame and 
remorse, and troubled by a bad conscience ? 

Child. Yes, that is a great punishment. 

Mother. As soon as Adam and Eve had 
sinned, this punishment fell upon them. It 
was for that reason that they hid themselves, 
behind the trees, when they heard God's voice 
in the garden, in the evening. And was not 
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that foolish^ to try to conceal themselves from 
God? 

Child. Certainly ; for God knows and sees 
all things. 

Mother. God called them, and questioned 
them concerning their sin. They then began 
to excuse themselves. Adam said : The wo- 
man gave me the fruit. Eve said: The ser- 
pent deceived me. But God knew that they 
were also partners in the sin, and should not 
have suffered themselves to be deceived. He 
therefore acquainted each with his punishment. 
God said to the man : Thou shalt eat thy 
bread with great trouble in the sweat of thy 
brow; at last thou shalt die, and thy body 
shall become earth, from which it was taken. 
To Eve he said : Thy will shall be subject to 
thy husband. He then turned them out of 
paradise, to cultivate the ground in sorrow and 
care, till they should die. But that they might 
not despair in their misery, God first comforted 
them. For he promised them, that a man 
should be born of a woman, whp would bruise 
the head of the serpent ; that is, he would take 
away, the power of the bad spirit that had 
tempted them, and again place men in a per- 
fectly happy state. 
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Child. Oh, who is this man ? 

Mother. You have already often heard of 
him, my child, that is your Lord Jesus; and 
as soon as you can understand, you will hear 
more. Only remember this now : God created 
man, so that he was holy, innocent, and im- 
mortal. The evil that is in us does not pro* 
ceed from God. God has forbidden sin, he 
has punished it. 

John^ viii. 44. The devil is a murderer from 
the beginning, and abode not in the truth. 

Rom. V. 12. Wherefore, as by one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin; so 
death passed upon aU men, because all have 
sinned. 



CONVERSATION XX, 

Mother. Was not man created to die, at 
first ? 

Child. No: you told me yesterday that 
God created man immortal. But yet I think 
it would be well if we were not to die. 

Mother. You err, my child. Which would 
you like best, to be always sickly, or to live 
quite healthy and joyfully ? 
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Child. To live healthy and joyfully. 

Mother. As long as we are on earth, we 
are sick. Our soul is inclined to sin, and in 
danger of falling into every kind of error. 
Our body generally suffers before it is arrived 
at its full growth. Then in old age it be^ 
comes so weak, miserable, and sickly, as to be 
a burden to most persons. Should you not 
wish to receive a fine, healthy, and immortal 
body, instead of a wretched sickly one ? 

Child. Yes. 

Mother. Would you not wish to go out of 
a dark and uncomfortable chamber, into a fine 
large house ? 

Child. Oh, yes. 

Mother. Would it not be pleasant to you, 
to put off an old torn coat, and to put on a 
new one? 

C^ild. Yes, it would. 

Mother. Then you wish to die, my child. 
For all this takes place with pious men at their 
death. They go out of this earth as out of a 
prison, into the splendid palace of heaven. 
They put ofi* the weakly body, like an old coat, 
and are clothed by God with great glory, in 
better regions. Is it, therefore, not well when 
^e die happy ? 
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ChihL Yes, if it be thus. 

Mother, Yes, it is thus, my c^hild. Do you 
know what this earth, and our life upon it is ? 

Child. What is it? 

Mother. To tell it in a few words : it is a 
School. 

Child. How, a school ? 

Mother. Children learn at school, and often 
with great trouble ; they are often punished for 
their faults ; at the same time they are in dan- 
ger of being vexed and misled by bad school- 
fellows : meanwhile they grow up, and are fit 
for some better and more important occupa- 
tions. Is it not so ? 

Child. Yes. 

Mother. Just so it is with pious men on 
earth. They here begin to know God and his 
will ; they are punished by God for their many 
faults; they are in danger of being offended 
and misled by bad men : in the mean time they 
become wiser and more fit to be placed in hea- 
ven, there to perform much better things. 

Child. What do they perform in heaven ? 
Mother. God has only revealed so much of 
this to us, as is necessary for us to know ; and 
you cannot understand all this yet. 
Child, Oh ! tell me something of it. 
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Mother. Do you recollect what a happy 
state Adam and. Eve were in, when Gk)d first 
created them ? 

Child. Yes* You told me that their soul 
was endued with wisdom and holiness; their 
body was imtnortal ; they had all that was ne- 
cessary for their happiness. 

Mother. Very well, my dear child. And in 
this happy state they would continually have 
increased in the knowledge of God; ihij 
would have enjoyed his benefits with a glad 
heart, have praised him, and glorified him with 
a holy life. This is the state of happy men in 
heaven. They know God ; they live in pure 
innocence ; they are in the pleasant company of 
good angels ; they praise God ; they love God ; 
they are glad in his fellowship ; sin no more ; 
die no more ; and enjoy inexpressible happiness, 
and without end. 

Child. Oh ! if I could but go to heaven too. 

Mother. Live so, that you may hope to go 
there; for only those who love God from 
their hearts, and are good, have the hope of 
attaining this joy. 

Cfdld. When do we go to heaven ? 

Mother. You know what man consists of ? 

Child. Yes ; of body and soul. 
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Mother. Now, when the good man dies^ his 
soul goes to God, Jn heaven ; but the soul of 
bad men to hell. 

ChUd. I have already often heard talk of 
that : it is, I suppose, a dreadful place. 

Mother. So it is, my child. God preserve 
you, that you may never jsee it. It is, as I be- 
fore told you, the dwelling place of bad» impure 
spirits, who fell off from God and were dis- 
obedient. To these, then, the souls of wicked 
men are banished. 

Child. But what happens to the bodies of 
good men ? 

Mother. The bodies of the pious will be 
brought out of the earth alive again by GU)d. 

Child. My body too ? 

Mother. Yes, your body will be awakened, 
and united with the soul. 

Child. Shall I look as I do now? 

Mother. Far more beautiful, my child, far 
more glorious I The bodies of the happy will* 
be freed from all weaknesses; surrounded by 
s])lendour and honour. They will no more 
become old or sick, and no more die. In short, 
nothing will be wanting to body or soul of the 
good, that they could wish for ; and it will be 
ever well with them. 
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Child. Shall we soon arrive at such a great 
glory ? 

Mother. At the last day of the world. For 
this world will not always stand. 

Child. But why has God created it, if it 
shall not remain ? 

Mother. When a house becomes old and 
out of repair, what does a rich man do with it ? 

Child. He pulls it down and builds a new 
one. 

Mother. Well ! The rich and all-powerful 
God will do the same. The world gradually 
gets old ; God will pull it down and build a 
new one. You have seen my old silver cup ? 

ChUd. Yes : it was much bent, and did not 
look so handsome as the new one. 

Mother. Now, my child, do you know what 
the goldsmith did with it ? 

Child. No. 

Mother. He laid the old broken, black cup 
on the fire, melted it, and cast this fine new 
cup out of it God will do the same with the 
old world. He will put it all into fire. Sun 
and moon, the earth and all stars will melt 
together, and God will produce a new, more 
perfect . iid immutable world. 

Child. Oh, when will .this happen ? 
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Mother. This will happen on the last day. 

Child. When will the last day come ? 

Mother. That God only knows. And as 
we do not know it, niy child, we must daily 
hold ourselves in readiness for it. For on that 
great and dreadful day God will judge all men, 
pronounce their sentence, and give to each ac* 
cording to his works. He who has thought, 
spoken, and done much good, will receive much 
good ; he who has thought, spoken, and done 
much evil, will receive much evil. Oh ! how 
needful is it, my dear child, that we avoid all 
evil. Does not God know all that men do? 

CJiild. Yes, he is omniscient, you told me. 

Mother. Does he not also know the 
thoughts of the heart ? 

ChUd. Certainly. 

Mother. And there is not the least evil, 
not even a bad desire, for which God will not 
punish bad men. And there is. not the least 
good, for which he will not eternally reward 
the good, in his grace. In his grace, I say: 
my child, mark this well ! for I shall now soon 
tell .you, who has brought us all the happiness 
which we shall receive. Only pray diligently 
to God, to preserve you from the bad ways 
which lead to destruction ; that he make you 
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better, and worthy of that eternal glory. 
Good God ! preserve me, that I may not de- 
prive myself, by any wilful sin, of the happi- 
ness which Thou hast intended for me. Go- 
vern my vaiii heart, that I may employ the 
short time of my life in doing much good. 
When I die, take me to thyself. Oh ! how will 
I praise Thee, if Thou make me wise, and 
holy, and immortal ! how ^will I eternally praise 
Thee with a glad heart ! 

Ecd. xii. 13, 14. Fear God, and keep his 
commandments : for this is the whole duty of 
man. For God shall bring every work into 
judgment, with, every secret thing, whether it 
be good, or whether it be evil. 

Jokn^ V. 28, 29. The hour is coming, in 
which all that are in the graves shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God, and shall come forth ; 
they that have done good, unto the resuiTec- 
tion of life ; and they that have done evil, unto 
the resurrection of damnation. 

jDa»..xii. 2, S. And many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlast- 
ing contempt. And they that be wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament; and they 

G 
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that turn many to righteousness as the stars 
fbr ever and ever. 

Bom. vi. 23. The wages of sin is death; 
but the gift of God is eternal life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 



CONVERSATION XXI. 

Mother. A benevolent man had received a 
poor Kttle boy into his family, for the purpose 
of educating him with his own children t he 
#ds nursed and attended to with the greatest 
care ; he was instructed by the father himself 
and by eminent masters \ he had an abundant 
^hare of the best food, had comfortable dothes, 
and received many useful presents. When t*e 
boy was grown up, he became disobedient and 
wicked; despised his benefactor, and grieved 
him by hiis disgraceful conduct. Pray, Was this 
a good child ? 

Child. No, he was an ungratefol and a bad 
boy. 

Mother. WeH then, my dear child! how 
many good things, how many benefits has your 
kmd God bestowed upon you ! He has given 
you life, a sound body, and a reasonable soul ; 
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he has hitherto given you food and raixnetit, 
has caused you to be well instructed ; and wMI^ 
as you were told yesterday, lead you after your 
death to eternal joy and glory. Oh ! what atf 
abandoned and unhappy creature you woirid 
render yourself, if you were not to revere thi« 
gradous €k)d ; if yoa were not to love, to ho^ 
nour, and to obey himf. What do you think ? 
should such a kind and benevolent man kave 
the wicked Md ungratefal cbild unpunidied ? 

Child. I cannot believe it. 

MctheFv Should 6od, then, who pumslies 
mwf bad thought and action, not likewise 
puaitfi an ungratefiil and disobedient man ? 

CKUL Surely be will punish him. 

MMher. Could you rxm 9.way or escape 
from God? 

Child. Nbi 

Mother. And why not ? 

Child. Because God is every where. 

Moiher. Well answered, my child. Does 
God also see eveiy thing you do ? 

ChM. Yes. 

Mother. And hear what you speak ? 

ChOd. Yes. 

Mother. And know likewise your thoughts? 
o 2 
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CkUd. Yes; because God is omniscient 
nothing is hid before him. 

Mother, if so, beware of ever thinking of 
what is evil, or of doing wrong, lest God should 
cease to love you. Commune often with your- 
self, and say : My kind Creator gives me every 
day so many good things; what I eat and drink 
com6s from him. When a sound sleep refreshes 
me, when my Parents render me happy, when 
the society of other children amuses me; to 
whom am I indebted for all this, but to God? 
HinV, therefore, I will love above aU; him I 
will endeavour never to offend, by any sin or 
ill-behaviour. How should I do such a great 
evil and sin against the Lord God ! Is it likely 
the good man we have spoken of before, should 
ever again feel disposed to do good to, and to 
support, the wicked and ungrateful child ? 

Child. That is hardly to be expected. 

Mother. If then, you were turning towards 
evil and disobeying the commandments of God, 
could you ever entertain a hope that he would 
henceforth be your kind and loving father ? 

Child. No. 

Mother. If disease or any other misfortune 
were to befall yoii, coiild you expect his assist- 
ance to deliver you? 
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ChUa. No. 

Mother. Do you see now, my dear child, 
how miserable and wretched a man is, who 
lives in perpetual fear of God's wrath and 
punishment ? — who has no certain prospects of 
his assistance and future benefits ? 

Child. Yes, indeed, such a man is miserable 
beyond expression. 

Mother. But hear now, what God has pro- 
mised to those who love and fear him. 

Romans, ii. 6 — 8. God will render to every 
man according to his deeds : To them who by 
patient continuance in well-doing seek for 
glory,, and honour, and immortality, eternal 
life : But unto them that are contentious, and 
do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteous- 
ness, indignation and wrath. 

Psalm xci. 14 — 16. Because he has set his 
love upon me, therefore will I deliver him; 
I will set him on high, because he has known 
my name. He shall call upon me, and I will 
answer him : I will be with him in trouble ; I 
will deliver him, and honour him. With long 
life will I satisfy him, and shew him my saU 
vation. 

Malachi, iii. 17i 18. And they (the right- 
eous) shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in 
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that day when I make up my jewels; iund I 
will spare them as a man sparetfa his own son 
that serveth him. Then shall ye return and 
discern between the righteous and the wickedj 
between him that feareth Qjod jm^ him that 
serveth him not. 



CONVERSATION XXII. 

Mother. Would you like to hear somethii^ 
of a very good and interesting child ? 

Child. Yes, it would give me great plea** 
iuw. 

Mother. But, I am afraid, it will be to? 
long for you, and tire you. 

ChUd. Oh no: your stories are never too 
long for me* 

Mother. Well then, I shall give you the 
hijrtory of a very })appy and blessed child- 

Thei^ wa9 a good ^nd gentle little boy, who 
so fQndly loved his Parents, that he was deqply 
concerned, whenever he bad given tl^m, evea 
unintentionally, the slightest offence. He loved 
his father s^nd ii|other deariy. When they bi^ 
pened to be ill, or to meet with some oUier 
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miafortujDe, he fdt much more grieved than if 
it had befallen himself. Whenever he had 
beea careless in performing his little tasks, or 
had done any thing wrong, he often said : How 
iirUUngljr would I undergo any punishment, and 
see myself deprived of every good thing I pos- 
sess, if but my dear parents would not be dis- 
pleased with me» When he observed the sep- 
vantSy or any of his brothers and sisters acting 
wrong, or doing mischief, he informed his father 
of it in private, whenever he considered it of 
iofiportance ; but when it was trifling, he was 
silent. He. never wanted encouragement from 
his p^ents to learn. He rose at an early hour, 
and went cheerfully to his preceptor. Wheq 
amusing himself at play,, he was neither noisy 
nor foolish ; and when occupied, he always did 
something that was useful. When his sister 
was desired to fetch something from the next 
roomi he would ran before her with great 
alacrity, to save her the trouble. For every 
present be received he expressed his heartfelt 
thanks. He frequently related to his play- 
eompaniws what good Parents he had, and 
how kindly they treated him; and to please 
and gratify them in every thing was his highest 
ambitioiu' He therefore would rather suffer 
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himself to be wronged by his brothers or com* 
panions, than engage in any dispute or quarrel 
which might displease his Parents ; and when 
he had been so imprudent as to quarrel with 
any of them, he was ashamed and felt sorry 
for it, for he wished to save his Parents every 
kind of displeasure and grief. In this manner 
he endeared himself, as you may easily imagine, 
to every one around him; his masters distin- 
guished him, and held him up as a model for 
imitation. In the whole circle <£ his relations 
he was highly thought of, and considered as 
excelling all the rest of their children. When 
he was grown up and had acquired much use* 
ful knowledge, God visibly blessed him, and 
made him in his turn a father of pious, clever, 
and obedient children. When his father died, 
he t6ok his mother into his house to live with 
him, on whom he bestowed the most affection- 
ate care and attention during the remainder of 
her days. She, in return, prayed daily and 
hourly to God for the welfare of such a pious 
son, and, when breathing her last, gave him her 
blessing With many affectionate tears. Such 
pious prayers and good wishes did not remain 
unheard. Her son increased in wealth and 
honours ; most of his children are at this time 
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'provided for and prosper; and he enjoys healthy 
comfort, and tranquillitj of mind at an advanced 
age. 



CONVERSATION XXIIL 

Mather. Last Sunday, our clergyman, after 
having catechised the children and explained to 
them the fifth commandment, addressed them 
in a most impressive manner. I should wish 
to repeat to you the substance of his charge, 
and shall be glad, my dear child, to hear after- 
wards what you think of it. 

*' My dear children !" said he, ^* after the ex- 
planation I have just now ^ven to you, I hop6 
you are all aware what great obligations you 
are under to your Parents, and how careful 
you ought to be in conscientiously fulfilling 
your duties towards them. For it is through 
them that God has preserved your life. With- 
out their solicitous card and unremitting atten- 
tion, you would have died immediately after 
your birth ; they have fostered and cherished 
you, even before you knew that you were in 
existence ; from the first moment of your life 
to this period they have given you food and 
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raifnent; they have guarded you frotn errors 
and evil, and led you to all good. Every thing 
that is on and about you belongs to them : yoit 
are not your own ; you are exclusively theirs. 
God therefore has given them an uncontrolled 
power over yoq ; he has permitted, nay, even 
commanded them to correct you, whenever you 
do wrong : they are responsible for your con« 
duct, add will be brought to account at the 
last day, if, through Uieir neglait, you have 
be^n led to destruction. Hence they are bound 
to give you a suitable education, to correct you^ 
and to employ every means conducive to your 
becoming good, wise, and pious. It is therefore 
your first and most sacred duty to do ifeadily 
every thing (if not in direct opposition to God's 
commandments) which your Parents deshre; 
to shew, on every occasion, the respect due to 
them; to love them with filial affection; to 
render them happy as far as lies in your power; 
to be grateful to them ; to assist them in yoiir 
turn, and to be kind to them whenever you 
can. 

*' These are the duties you owe to your 
Parents. Whoever neglects these duties is an 
abomination in the eyes of God and men ; fw 
he is guilty of ingratitude, a mtet degrading 
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and beinous sin. But he who, with a willipg 
miQd, discharges these duties, has God*s own 
promise that he wiU love and bless him ; he U 
to enjoj heaven's best gifts; he will prosper, 
and his life will be long in the land which the 
Lord God has given him. Therefore, ye 
children, obey your Parents in the Lord; 
for this is right. Honour thy father and 
mother, (which is the fiprst commandment with 
[ffomise), that it may be well with the^ aud 
^hou mayst live long pn the earth. Ephesiam$ 
vi. 1-^8," 

Now tell me, my dear child, what ypu 
think, and how you feel, when you reflect on 
your own conduct towards your Parents? 

Child. Oh ! I ;feel shame and sorrow ; for 
many times I have neglected these duties^ and 
grieved my beloved Parents by disobedienoe^ 
Yes, I am indebted to them for every thing* 
ThejF have given me whatever I wanted. They 
have bestowed Uie most tender care upon me» 
and still continue their love and kindness to* 
wards me. From henceforth I will honour 
them all the day« of n^y life; I will obey them, 
^d endeavour to prove a grateful child to 

them. 

^ Mothftr. And I» my d«ar child, praise you 
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for making such promises ; .only endeavour to 
fulfil them, and God will bless you : you will 
be happy, and your parents will love and rejoice 
in you. 



The importance which Pestalozzi attaches 
to a right domestic education, the strong re- 
commendations and arguments which he pro- 
duces in its favour, and the earnest appeal 
which he makes to Mothers, require to be fre- 
quently pressed on their attention, and kept 
constantly in view. 

What the Mother is, and ought to be to her 
child, has never been conceived and expressed 
with so much truth, force, and warmth, as by 
Pestalozzi. It is, perhaps, by Mothers and 
Infants only that the value of the system 
can be fully understood: it is through them 
alone that it can ever arrive at general 
adoption. 

Had Pestalozzi confined the communication 
of his theory, in the first instance^ to those 
whom he always considered and acknowledged 
as the proper instruments for carrying it into 
practice ; had be bestowed upon Mothers and 
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Infants his time, his powers, and his means, the 
excellence of the system would, ere this, have 
been more generally admitted, and the practice 
more widely diffused. 

In his endeavours to explain the treatment 
which children require, and to make himself 
understood by school-masters, by the learned, 
(who were incapable of comprehending him,- 
and still less capable of carrying his ideas into 
practice,) he encountered only unavailing toil, 
and harassing delay. Had his establishment, 
at the comniencement of his undertaking, in- 
stead of being composed of masters possessing- 
knowledge, but incapable of communicating it, 
and who could not condescend to the simplicity 
required by Pestalozzi in elementary teaching, 
consisted of Mothers and young children, he 
would have been spared the anxieties, difficul- 
ties, struggles, and disappointments which in- 
cessantly attended him through the course of 
his long and arduous career : these miseries 
and impediments would have been replaced by 
the happiness which he so well merited, that of 
daily witnessing the truth, the inestimable value 
of his principles; he would have enjoyed the 
rich fruits of his labours in a scene best suited 
to his tender and benevolent heart ; and would 
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have been enabled to look forward, with hope 
and confidence, to the future, f^om th^ ecfn*^ 
Tiction that, through the instrumentality of 
Mothers and children trained by himself, the 
soundness of his views, the excellence of hs 
system, the divine spirit of philanthropy tfrhfcft 
animated him would become matrifeitt, would 
be acknowledged and acted upon, not only by 
Mothers and during infancy, but subsequently 
by Masters, and through every period of ill- 
struction; most important advantages woUlcl 
thus have been obtained in public, as well as 
in private education. An appeal to Motfhers 
must be continued. It is through the instru^ 
mentality of Parents and children that Pesta- 
lozzi's noble views may still be promoted, his 
darling wish be accomplished, that of pro- 
ducing, by judicious and harmonious education, 
a general reform and amelioration in the con- 
dition of man. 

According to Pestalozzi, the means for giving 
strength to tlie body, clearness to the under- 
standing, and purity to the heart ; the means, 
in short, for the proper exercise of aU the 
powers, exist where nature first placed the 
child*— at the Mother's breast in the domestie 
circle. 



Ill 

As the Parent's lov€ is the sun under whcfe^ 
inflMnce^ «0 t^ domestic eirde is the gitott&d; 
upon which onfy the tender plant csn ptospev 
and expand. Reared in a life of liberty, of 
innoceneei and of interior satisfaction, every* 
hour mwyishes the feelings of Lot^, FAWSy 
and Gratitude — the pure elements of mow 
rality : eveyy day new exercises give strength 
to the body, every day awakens some new 
glimpse of intellect. Sheltered from the in- 
fections of the world, the child grows up in the 
whole vigour of his existence — ^far from all 
desire to shine, and to appear more than he 
really is. Nothing disturbs his inward peace 
and harmony : he is proceeding, step by step, 
in a well-regulated path of natural develop- 
ment, to the full perfection which he is capable 
of attaining. 

All who have the permanent good of man- 
kind at heart, all who allow that the cause of 
religion and virtue mainly depends upon a just 
moral development — ^upon a right training; 
who are convinced that the influence of edu- 
cation is not confined to this world; that it 
extends to the world to come; all such should 
zealously strive that the work which Pestalozzi 
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haa so successfully begun, may survive him; 
that his principles and their effects may stand 
as unrivalled monuments of his enlightened* 
humane, pure, and disinterested mind, loi^. 
after his angelic spirit shall have soared to 
better regions, and hb earthly tabemacte: 
mouldered into dust. 
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